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LA RAUSCHEN, LIEB, LA RAUSCHEN AND 
THE STANZA ICH HORT EIN 
SICHELLIN RAUSCHEN 


The three folksong stanzas beginning with “Ich hort ein 
sichellin rauschen,”’ since their appearance in this form in Uh- 
land’s Volkslieder, have enjoyed a popularity in anthologies and 
in histories of German literature comparable to that of “Uber 
allen Gipfeln” and “Du bist wie eine Blume” among art lyrics. 
Much has been written about them without clearing up by any 
means all the problems hidden away in the twelve innocent lines. 

One group of scholars has been content to follow Uhland in 
regarding the three stanzas as a single song.' But in recent years, 
especially since the discovery of the fifteenth-century Low Ger- 
man fragment in the Rostocker Liederbuch, well-founded doubts 
have arisen about the wisdom of combining the three stanzas.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to review the whole subject 
and to add a little to the new body of opinion on these stanzas, 
particularly in support of the view that stanza 1 should not be 
regarded as the introduction to the other two. 


Note.—The first draft of this article was prepared for Volkskundliche 
Gaben for Professor John Meier, 1934, but was withdrawn for further study of 
the problems involved. A summary was read at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association at Northwestern University, December, 1937. The author 
would still like to dedicate the article to the dean of German folksong investi- 
gators, Professor John Meier of Freiburg i.B., as a small token of his esteem for 
that eminent scholar. 

1 Herm. Pongs, Germ.-roman. Monatsschrift xvu, 273. With modifications: 
Max Ittenbach, Mehrgesetzlichkeit (Frankfurt a.M. 1932), pp. 53 ff.; Kurt 
Wagner, Hessiche Blatter fiir V olkskunde xxx—xxx1 (1931-32), 131-155. In the 
first half-dozen pages of this article Wagner gives very careful reprints of the 
texts, etc., but later he goes far astray in supporting Uhland’s version and in 
interpreting the texts, including Forster’s stanza. His reconstruction of the 
three-stanza “original form” on p. 147 is particularly unfortunate. 

2 Das Rostocker Liederbuch, Halle, 1927: cf. the opinion of the editors, Fr. 
Ranke and J. M. Miiller-Blattau, on p. 210; “(es ist nun) von der Melodie her 
méglich zu entscheiden, dass die Strophe aus den ‘Grassliedlin’ . . . urspriinglich 
mit “La rauschen” nichts zu tun hat.”’ (But in the note on p. 288 Professor 
Ranke is a little cautious about the independence of the texts from each other). 
Even F. M. Béhme had held that view as long ago as 1877 (Alid. Liederbuch, p. 
269), but reversed himself in the Liederhort 2, p. 472. Wilh. Heiske, Uhlands 
V olksliedersammlung (Palaestra 167), p. 48, is against Uhland. 
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. I. La rauschen. 
Tune 1. 
R. Rostocker Liederbuch, ca. 1485, no. 50: 
Nu wol hen, lat ruschen, 


men sut wol wo id gheyt. 
’ Ik hadden leueken vterkoren, etc. 


Tune 2, (by Heinrich Isaak, MSS, before 1517): 


W. Vienna MS: 
Las rauschen 
M. Munich MS: 
La rauschen 
S. Tune (as a “‘Vor- und Nachtanz”’) arranged by Nic. Puls in Wolfg. Schmel- 
tzel, Quodlibet, Vienna, 1544, No. 25, Tenor: 
La rauschen lieb la rauschen, 
ich acht nit wie es get (gehe in Discantus) 
ich hab mir ein pulen erworben, erworben, 
in feiel vnd griinen kle. 


hastu ein buln erworben, 

in feyel vnd griinen kle, 

so ste ich hie alleine, alleine, 
thut meinen hertzen we. 


II. (Das rauschende Sichellein) 


Tune essentially different from those in I. 
G. Grassliedlin, after 1535 (Tenor part not extant), no. 15. Altus (last line 


repeated) : 
Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen, 
. wol rauschen durch dz korn, 
Ich hort ein feine magt klagen, 
sie hett jr lieb verlorn. 


F. Georg Forster, v (1556), no. 35. Tune by J. von Brant: 
Lass rauschen sichele rauschen, 
vnd klinge wol durch das korn! 
weiss ich ein meidlin trawren, 
hat jren bulen verlorn. 
B. Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, fugitive print, Ye 459 (ca. 1580), as a 
Tonangabe, merely the words: 
Rausche Sichelein rausche. 


A Modern Folksong Containing the Sickle-Stanza. 


The discussion of the various texts will follow an arrange- 
ment similar to that above. 























“La Rauschen” 


I. La rauschen 


R. It is reasonable to assume that the three lines of this 
Low German fragment go back to a High German original simi- 
lar to the first stanza in Schmeltzel. However, the meaning of 
the Low German lines was somewhat different from Schmel- 
tzel’s. Cf. line 2, ‘man sieht wohl, wie es geht.’ Note also the past 
perfect tense in line 3, where Schmeltzel has the present per- 
fect; the tense makes a difference in the interpretation of the 
text. The lieb, whose identity in Schmeltzel, line 1, is so uncer- 
tain, does not appear in R. 

W.M. These are of interest as early manuscript forms of the 
tune by the famous Heinrich Isaak who died in 1517. Though 
only the first two words of the text are given in the manuscripts, 
they are the earliest evidence for a High German tradition be- 
fore Schmeltzel, 1544. 

S. The Two La rauschen Stanzas.—As there is no evidence 
older than Schmeltzel, 1544, for a text corresponding to the 
combination of four lines in the second stanza of S, we cannot 
be sure that it too was handed down from the fifteenth century. 
It adds little, since the first two lines merely vary slightly the 
second half of stanza 1. Even these last two lines, like most of 
stanza 1, turn up singly in other songs.‘ Since Schmeltzel’s words 
and music were printed as one number in his collection, rather 
than as a fragment of a quodlibet, we may assume that the text, 
as Schmeltzel knew it, is complete. 

If the S-text represents an independent little song, questions 
as to its interpretation immediately arise. It is plainly a pair of 
Vierzeiler in the form of a duet or dialog. The music in Schmel- 
tzel was in the form of a ‘Vor- und Nachtanz,”* and even the bare 
text, as I read it, has the round and round rhythm of the dance. 
In my opinion the two stanzas are best taken as the text of some 
sort of dance song or game. The performers would naturally be 
a youth and a maiden. 

The two stanzas would then be mere playful make-believe, 


* Cf. Kurt Wagner, op. cit. p. 134 and references in Note 15. 

* Cf. A. Daur, Das alte deutsche V olkslied, etc. (Leipzig, 1909), p. 198. 

5 Though not adapted to the dance as Puls arranged the melody. In a dif- 
ferent arrangement from that in Schmeltzel this tune could have been sung to 
the dance, according to Kurt Wagner, op. cit. p. 134, note 16. Did Puls dress up 
a popular melody? 
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to be sung on suitable occasions by one merry couple and by 
another. As such, the words were not intended to be taken seri- 
ously. From this standpoint it would be a mistake to reconstruct 
from the brief dialog a touching little story, ending with words 
of a forsaken maiden even more pathetic than those of Agnes in 
Mirike’s ‘Frith, wenn die Hihne krihen.” For the stanzas, even 
as a dance song, various meanings would be possible. The words 
sound simple enough but are really puzzling, and we moderns 
might as well admit the futility of getting at the real meaning 
they had for contemporaries. We cannot reconstruct the dance 
game which seems to be back of the two stanzas. Thus I shall 
not venture a complete interpretation of the S text. 

However, in making some attempt to understand the 
Schmeltzel stanzas, we must first determine the meaning of the 
opening words. Especially since the discovery of the L. G. frag- 
ment, it is plain that the infinitive in La rauschen (lat ruschen) 
can have nothing to do with the noise of a sickle as in text G.° 
I feel that the words are merely a slang-like variant of Lass 
faren, a very common expression, especially in Lass faren, was 
nicht bleiben will.? The irrepressible Fischart, later than our 
song text and in a very different connection wrote in the Ge- 
schichtschrift 1575: lass rauschen was nicht bleiben will.* La 
rauschen as used in the song might be an appropriate remark 
after the departure of a fickle lover;* or there may be a possibility 
that the words, both in High and Low German, meant only 
‘Let it go!’ ‘Never mind!’ rather than ‘Let her go!’ 


* Cf. Fr. Ranke, Mitteilungen der schles. Ges. f. Volkskunde, xxx1mt (1933), 
117. 

7 Cf. the following examples of Lass faren applied to a false maiden. Mein 
feins Lieb ist mir hinweg geflogen, stanza 5: Das sie sich mein verziegen hat/ 
darumb traur ich nicht sehr/Lass reitten lass faren was nicht bleiben wil/der 
schine Frewlein findt man mehre (fl. Bl., Niirnb., Val. Newber; Liederbiichlein 
[Frankf. 1580] and “Ambraser Liederb.”’ no. 196).—Hans Ott, 121 Lieder 1534, 
no. 59, stanza 3: Far hin far hin mein Meidlin fein/weil du hie nit wilt beitten/ 
... las faren/las faren.—G. Forster m1 (1549), no. 27 stanza 4:... Wer sein 
bulen nit haben will/der soll jn all zeyt faren lassen. 

® Fischart, Geschichtklitterung (Gargantua), ed. Alsleben, p. 255; Kurt 
Wagner, op. cit., p. 136 f. In the same work (ed. Alsleben, p. 370) Fischart used 
the words “Oho lass rauschen”’ in the sense of ‘Let them whiz (at me),’ speak- 
ing of missiles during a bombardment. In Fischart’s two examples of Lass 
rauschen noise is prominent. 

® Or pretended departure, if the words of the song were the text of a dance 
game. 























“La Rauschen” 175 

Contrary to the view of Uhland and others, it is my opinion 
that the words in feiel vnd griinen kle should not be taken as 
necessarily implying springtime in connection with the line 
Ich hab mir ein pulen erworben. We are dealing with a common 
stereotyped expression, used here primarily for the sake of the 
rime (with possibly some connotation other than time?). 

Most interpretations of our little song have, of course, been 
based on the modern combination of three stanzas, the G-text 
with S. As long ago as 1808 it occurred to Arnim (Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, 11, page 50) to make this combination. But in 
Arnim’s version the three stanzas—in garbled form—were 
expanded to five. In beginning with the Grassliedlin stanza 
Uhland was following the Wunderhorn, but he kept those lines 
and the Schmeltzel stanzas in approximately their original form 
(no. 34A). 

The result of such a joining of the two texts was the beautiful 
“literary folksong’’”’® so widely known since Uhland. That poet 
himself led the way in the interpretation of the combined stanzas 
in the often quoted passage in his essay on Liebeslieder" (a 
dialog between two girls in the harvest field, one happy in the 
love she had found in the springtime, the other forlorn). This 
classic interpretation naturally falls to the ground once we take 
away again text G from S. And there are a number of reasons 
or, I hope, somewhat plausible arguments for keeping the two 
texts apart. 

1. The musical evidence is important. So far as we know, 
the texts S and G were originally never sung to the same melody. 

2. The oldest source of the La rauschen lines, R, seems to be 
the beginning of a song text, and to that extent it would lend 
its support to the argument for the independence of S from G. 
The original text represented by R was probably short. 

3. The stanza Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen itself was very 
probably the beginning of a song of several stanzas (having 
nothing to do with La rauschen, see below, page 180). It was 
not a dance song. 

4. If there were no other reasons for rejecting G as an intro- 
duction to the Schmeltzel stanzas, the discrepancy in the mean- 
ing of rauschen should be sufficient (in Group I La rauschen = 
lass faren; in II rauschen is, of course, used for the swishing of 


1 Max Ittenbach, Mehrgesetzslichkeit, p. 62: “wirklich eins der besten 
literarischen Volkslieder.” 1 Schriften m1 (1866), pp. 409 f. 
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the sickle in ripe grain). Furthermore, a connection of G with the 
second stanza of S would be extremely dubious, for the chances 
are remote indeed that the person “alone with a heartache” in 
S could be identical with the “‘feine magt”’ of G who is mourning 
the loss of a lover. The words of S are scarcely to be taken so 
seriously as that if they belonged to a singing game. To me it is 
much more plausible that this plaintive “feine magt” is known 
to us from the sixteenth century only in the Sichellied repre- 
sented by G (and F). Thus it seems that Arnim and Uhland were 
no more successful in finding an introductory stanza for the 
Schmeltzel text than Uhland himself was, when he put a four- 
line jingle from Fischart’s Gargantua at the head of a defective 
song text—with a different metrical scheme—as no. 23 of his 
Volkslieder.” 

5. If a difference in the rhythmic form of texts S and G could 
be established, it would be an argument in favor of their original 
independence. 

The natural rhythm of the Grassliedlin lines is without ques- 
tion monopodic (all three stresses being of the same value.) 

But the stanzas in Schmeltzel begin with a line that is dis- 
tinctly dipodic (the first and third stresses are heavy, while the 
middle one is weaker). The rhythm suggested by the opening 
line carries on easily to the one following and, with this start, 
even through the rest of the two stanzas. These last six lines 
(really only four different ones) seem to be merely stereotyped 
verses picked up out of the floating mass of traditional song. 
Though they might ordinarily be taken as monopodic, I feel 
that in these stanzas they fit into the dipodic movement of the 
first lines. From the standpoint of rhythm, then, S and G were 
not cast in the same mould.” 


12 Die réslein sind zu brechen zeit; see PBBeitrage, xxxv, 433; Ad. Thoma, 
Uhlands V olksliedersammlung (Stuttgart 1929), p. 45. 

3 T am very glad to have the expert opinion of Professor H. W. Nordmeyer 
of the University of Michigan on these matters. He writes that he regards S as 
dipodic, while G is “klar monopodisch.” He adds: “Mir scheint auch, dass G 
irgendwie anders klingt als S, etwas diinner und entschieden heller, auch mehr 
staccato als legato, mit einférmigerer Melodienfiihrung und geringeren Ton- 
schritten.” In the Low German fragment the second line, with its three stresses, 
has the same rhythm as the corresponding High German line, ich acht nit wie 
es get. Lines 1 and 2 have four accents each, but also a dipodic movement. 
Professor Nordmeyer marks them in this way: 
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“‘La Rauschen”’ 


6. The modern folksong, which seems to preserve at least 
one stanza of the sixteenth century Sichellied-tradition, is inde- 
pendent of S (see below, page 180). 


II. (Das rauschende Sichellein) 


G. The Grassliedlin Stanza.“—This text should be considered 
first of all with reference to the whole collection in which it was 
originally printed about the middle of the 1530’s. The tenor 
part, which might have contained the full texts, is missing, but 
three other voices are extant, each with its own music, but no 
more than one stanza of text for each of the 28 numbers. In the 
case of songs known to have had several stanzas the texts repre- 
sent, with few exceptions, the first stanza. 

As to the contents, at least half are robust in tone. The col- 
lection takes its name from the type of song in no. 10: 

Es wolt ein meydlin frii auff stan, 
Es wolt seim kelblin grasen gan. 

While out for grass, the girl may meet a lover or the owner 
of the “garten” or meadow (cf. no. 16, Ich weyss ein schéne 
graserin, the same as “Ambraser Liederbuch,” 1582, no. 242). 
Of the well-known ballad, “Der Herr von Falkenstein,” the 
stanza Seit jr mein herr von Falckensteyn is given (as no. 8), 
perhaps from a version somewhat like the one found more than 
two centuries later by Goethe in Alsace, in which the situation 
in the first stanzas resembles that of a “‘Grassliedlein.” Also 
no. 11, in which the girl is approached by a reitter before the 
gate of Ansbach.” Although containing only two “‘Grassliedlein”’ 
in the strictest sense (10, 16), the collection takes in two other 
songs which mention or imply the cutting of grain rather than 





Na wol hén, lat raschén, 

men sGt wol, wd id gheyt, 

Ik hadden lefieken ¥terkdren . . . 
and makes the following comments: “Wenn ich diesen Rhythmus fiir eine 
vierte Zeile nachschwingen lasse, so bekomme ich etwas deutlich Dipodisches. 
Und zwar sind es wohl melodische Dipodien, die also durch die Tonhdhe be- 
stimmt werden, wihrend rein dynamisch die Nebenakzente, z.B. “Nu,” “had- 
den,” nicht wesentlich schwicher zu sein brauchen, als die zugehérigen Haupt- 
akzente.” 

4 On tune and text see Kurt Wagner, op. cit., pp. 131 f. and note 8. The 

stanza was first reprinted by Docen, Miscellaneen 1 (1807), 262. 
 Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, no. 74a. 
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grass: one of these is our stanza G with its sickle, the other is no. 
3, Nun schiirtz dich gretlein schiirtz dich.“ Also about four 
others of maidens betrayed or forsaken: the opening song, Es 
hett ein schwab ein tochterlin, and nos. 6,7,21.'7 Schwank-like 
poems of the adulterous wife were favorites of the compiler of 
the collection: nos. 4,9,12(?),14,22,25,27;!7 possibly a more in- 
nocent love song, no. 23;!” drinking rimes, nos. 5,20;!7 the rest 
are miscellaneous songs and rimes. 

Although we have in the Grassliedlin not more than one 
stanza of text, most of the numbers are known to us from other 
sources as songs of several stanzas. Of the other songs a few 
occur elsewhere with only one stanza. This still leaves three or 
four texts, not readily found in other sources, which one might 
be inclined to regard as originally monostrophic. No. 6 of this 
collection: 

Es ist ein schne gefallen 

vnd es ist noch nit zeit, 

ich wolt zu meinem lieben gan, 

der weg ist mir verschneit 
might easily be allowed to pass as complete in itself, if we did 
not know the text Uhland reprinted somewhat imperfectly as 
his no. 43. But Uhland’s version was a parodistic variant. The 
full text of the fine song represented by Grassliedlin 6 was 
found some years ago in an overlooked Nuremburg print."® 

It has been so generally assumed that the continuation of our 
Grassliedlin-stanza, no. 15, was the Schmeltzel text, that no 
one has thought of asking whether it might have been the intro- 
duction to quite different stanzas. The stanza G arouses, rather 
than satisfies, the hearer’s curiosity. We could justly expect 
several stanzas (of which the La rauschen lines were, I claim 
not a part) for a song with that kind of a beginning in the frame- 
work of the Grassliedlin, a collection which had, among those 
twenty-eight numbers, nine songs of maidens deserted, betrayed, 
or in a way to be betrayed, and more than a dozen other songs, 
all with full texts elsewhere. 

From another standpoint, too, our stanza suggests, at least, 
the beginning of a song. The first two lines: 


6 Liederhort, no. 113. 

17 For first lines of these numbers see Goedeke, Grundriss*, 11, 31. 

%8 Published by C. A. Williams in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxv, 244 sq.; supple- 
mentary comments in L111 (1938), 357 sq. 




















“La Rauschen” 


Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen, 

wol rauschen durch dz korn, 
though rather parallel in structure, may seem to have no con- 
nection at all in sense with the next two lines: 

Ich hort ein feine magt klagen 

sie hett jr lieb verlorn. 

Stanza beginnings of this type (usually a distinct Naturein- 
gang) are common enough in folksongs of several stanzas. Like 
Es ist ein Schne gefallen, such opening lines may strike a note 
appropriate in some way, not merely to the rest of the stanza, 
but to the song as a whole.'® 

Thus the possibility that Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen 
might have been one of the few texts in the Grassliedlin that 
never had had more than one stanza, is very remote in my opin- 
ion. 

Several points that apply to G have already been stated 
above in connection with text S. 

In spite of the Wunderhorn-Uhland advocates I am con- 
vinced that we must reject G once for all as an introduction to 
the Schmeltzel stanzas. 

F. The Stanza in Forster.—Uhland (Schriften, tv, 35) re- 
garded these lines from the fifth collection of Georg Forster’s 
Teutsche Liedlein as a “‘vermittelnde Strophe”’ between texts G 
and S—in other words, as a justification for putting the Grass- 
liedlin stanza at the head of the two from Schmeltzel. 

Forster adopted the Grassliedlin tune®® and along with it, as 


19 Some of the remarks above might also apply to another example from 

the Grassliedlin. No. 7 runs as follows: 

Es steht ein Selben streuchelin 

gebogen zu der erden; 

der mir der aller liebste war, 

der ist mir leyder ferne. 
Lines 1 and 2 of this stanza have no direct connection with the two lines that 
follow, and with its Natureingang the whole quatrain reads like a not uncom- 
mon type of opening stanza. 

More important, however, it is plain from the latter lines that here, too, 
there has been a parting which should be explained. And an explanation such as 
we might expect is preserved in the 5-stanza text in Georg Forster 11 (1549), 
no. 27, edited by Marriage, pp. 130 and 247 (Het mir ein espes zweiglein/ 
gebogen zu der erden). Thus another single quatrain of the Grassliedlin was 
doubtless merely the beginning of a song of several stanzas. 

% Das Rostocker Liederbuch, p. 210. The tenor in Forster would go with the 
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the basis of his stanza, naturally the Grassliedlin text. But he 
did not use the latter without introducing some alterations in 
the wording, apparently changing this text just as he changed 
others in his collections when the spirit moved him.” 

At three points Forster’s differences from G suggest similari- 
ties to Schmeltzel’s text: (1) the expression Lass rauschen 
(which was, however, used also by Forster in the sense it had 
in the Grassliedlin text, hence altogether different from Schmel- 
tzel); (2) the first line of Forster, which breaks up the fine paral- 
lel construction in G (“ich hort, etc.,”’ lines 1 and 3), is built 
somewhat like the opening line of Schmeltzel; (3) the word 
bule, where his source G had the everyday synonym /ieb. From 
the slim evidence of such similarities to S, Uhland and others 
conclude that Forster’s lines prove that texts G and S belong 
together! 

The expression Lass rauschen and the word bule in themselves 
need have nothing whatever to do with Schmeltzel’s song text. 
On the other hand, we should assume that Forster knew the 
songs of his day—outside of the song books and in them, in- 
cluding Schmeltzel’s. For that reason, and in view of those two 
expressions in combination with Forster’s first line constructed 
on the order of Schmeltzel’s, one could concede this much: 
Forster’s apparent correspondences to Schmeltzel might repre- 
sent a slight contamination of the words of the Grassliedlin with 
the La rauschen text. But slight contamination in Forster’s 
stanza of 1556 does not justify the combination of the Grass- 
liedlin text with that of Schmeltzel. Forster’s stanza should no 
longer be looked upon as a “‘vermittelnde Strophe” between G 
and S. 

B. These three words of text, used to indicate the tune for 
another song, must derive from Forster’s variant. 

A Modern Folksong Containing the Sickle-Stanza.—This 
would be very important if it represented uninterrupted oral 
tradition from the sixteenth century. Max Ittenbach claims that 
the versions of this song are: ‘“‘Varianten, die zersungene 
Wunderhornfassungen sind, und also Stilelemente Arnimscher 
Dichtkunst enthalten.’™* This statement is correct for such a 





other voices of the Grassliedlin, cf. F.M. Béhme’s remark on Liederhort, no. 
678b, and Kurt Wagner, of. cit. p. 135. 
™ Georg Forster’s Frische Teutsche Liedlein, ed. Marriage, Einl. pp. ix-xi. 
21a M ehrgesetzlichkeit, p. 61. 
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text as that in A. Reifferscheid’s Westfalische Volkslieder, no. 42 
(stanzas 2 and following), but wrong for most or all of the other 
versions, including the four given by Ittenbach himself. These 
other versions do not show any significant agreement with the 
special features of the Wunderhorn text.* Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Marriage was more ready to admit that G has continued to be 
sung up to the present: “‘Scheint noch im Volksmund zu leben, 
obschon mehrere Quellen fiir die heutige Uberlieferung ver- 
diachtig sind.’’™ 

In the six-stanza song which Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
wrote down in Karden on the Moselle as early as 1820, we have 
a dependable text, recorded close to the Wunderhorn in time but 
nevertheless altogether remote from Arnim’s Ich hért ein Sich- 
lein rauschen in the text as whole: 


1. Es dunkelt in den Bergen, 
Es dunkelt tiberall 


2. Ich hért ein Sichellein rauschen, 
Sie rauscht wohl in das Korn, 
Ich hért ein feine Magd klagen, 
Sie hatt’ ihr Liebe verlor’n. 


3. “Hast du dein Lieb verloren, 
Die meine hab’ ich noch, 
So gehn wir beide zusammen 
Und machen ein Krinzelein. 


4. Ein Striusselein von Rosen, 
Ein Krinzelein von Klee,” etc.* 


Here we have the Grassliedlein-stanza practically intact in as- 
sociation with a variety of Wanderstrophen, some of which 
evidently had sixteenth century ancestry. Other and often longer 
variants in Erk-Béhme, in Max Ittenbach’s Mehrgesetslichkeit, 
pages 64 f., and in some modern collections, including those of 
the youth movement, show that this type of the song has been 


2 Ob. cit., pp. 64-67. 

% In line 3 of the sickle-stanza, for instance, where the Wunderhorn has 
Ich hért ein Mdgdlein klagen, these versions have quite uniformly an expression 
which in this connection must derive from the Grassliedlin tradition: ein feine 
Magd (sometimes mein Feinslieb[chen]). 

™% Georg Forsters Frische Teutsche Liedlein, ed. Marriage, p. 264. 

% Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, no. 679e. Since the second half of the first stanza 
is missing, the stanzas in Béhme’s reprint are incorrectly divided. 
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circulated far and wide. According to Kurt Wagner the Lor- 
raine version in L. Pinck’s Verklingende Weisen, 1, 195, even has 
a tune resembling that in Werlin’s MS of about 1646, a melody 
which, in turn, had a connection with Forster-Grassliedlin™ If 
the statements as to the persistence of the old melody are cor- 
rect, then we have in the Lorraine song a continuous tradition 
from the sixteenth century to 1914.?" Like the Grassliedlin, this 
version** begins with the sickle-stanza: 
1. Ich hdr mir ein Sichellein rauschen, 
Es rauscht wohl durch das Korn, 


Ich seh ein feine Magd weinen, 
Die hat ihre Liebe verlorn 


It connects these lines at once to a stanza in direct quotation: 


2. “Hast du deine Liebe verloren, 
Und ich die meinige noch, 
So wollen wir beide uns machen, 
Uns machen ein Kriinzelein.’’* 


Wherever the sickle-stanza occurs in these modern texts, it 
is followed by lines similar to stanza 2 of the above version (cf. 
especially stanza 3 in the earliest modern text, collected by Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben). How much more naturally these two 
stanzas are joined than the first two of Uhland’s version! That 
the original Grassliedlin song continued in a similar way, and 
even rambled on with some of the same Wanderstrophen which 
turn up in the modern song, seems to me more probable than 
that G in 1535 had been merely a lone quatrain—a quatrain 
drawn at a later time into the motley company of the stanzas 
with which it is associated in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries.*° 


% Hessische Blatter fiir V olkskunde, xxx-xxx1 135, note 20; Erk-Béhme, 
Liederhort, no. 678a. 

27 Pinck says of it in Verklingende Weisen, 1, 304: “Ein altes Lied, das schon 
im 16. Jahrhundert bekannt ist.” 

#8 Also another Lorraine version quoted by Ittenbach, Mehrgesetslichkeit, 
p. 64 f. 

2® The only feature of the modern song resembling the Schmetze] text is the 
line of this stanza Hast du, etc., repeating part of the preceding text. But 
repetition of this sort is so common in folksongs that it must not be taken here 
as an indication that the modern song shows a combination of S with G.(K, Wag- 
ner, op. cit., p. 138, and M. Ittenbach, op. cit., p. 62, seem to have fallen into 
this error). 

* However there are versions of this modern song which do not contain 
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It would be very difficult to explain the presence of the sickle- 
stanza in the modern song unless it had been handed down orally 
from the sixteenth century. If that had not been the case, it 
would be necessary to assume that the stanza had been intro- 
duced into “folksong” after 1807 (the date of the first reprinting 
of the G-stanza by Docen) by some individual familiar from 
books with the old song-material. Since Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn could not have been the intermediary, whom could we 
name? Anyway the time between 1807 and 1820, when the 
youthful Hoffmann von Fallersleben wrote down the version 
containing this stanza, is too short for the song to become so 
well established out on the Moselle. 

All in all, it is very reasonable to hold that the type of the 
song discussed here contains Sichellied-material in unbroken 
tradition from the sixteenth century. It is significant that, un- 
like the artificial Wunderhorn-version, it is not contaminated 
with Group I, La rauschen. 

The conclusions from the re-examination of all this material 
are that the La rauschen lines, possibly the text of a dancing- 
game, represented one text, and the stanza of the swishing sickle, 
Ich hort ein sichellin rauschen, was very probably the beginning 
of another. The two songs had originally nothing whatever to 
do with each other. Georg Forster’s stanza, somewhat altered 
after the Sichellied, can no longer be regarded as of particular 
importance in the early history of these songs. A modern song 
containing the sickle-stanza seems to support the argument for 
the independence of G from La rauschen. There is, in fact, no 
evidence at all that the two songs had been combined until the 
poets Arnim and Uhland did so in 1808 and 1844. 

One must add—with not a little regret—that “die neue 
poetische Einheit,’* the fine Romantic three-stanza “literary 
folksong”’ of Uhland, should no longer be reprinted in that form 
as a genuine song of the sixteenth century. 

CHar es A. WILLIAMS 
The University of Illinois 





the sickle-stanza (three texts from Lorraine in Ittenbach, Mehrgesetzlichkeit, pp. 
62, 65 f.; versions from other localities in Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, nos. 679 f,g.). 
Possibly the stanza had dropped out of these texts in the process of Zersingen. 
It is to be hoped that the problems of these modern versions may some day be 
cleared up by the materials in the Volksliedarchiv in Freiburg i.B. 

* Max Ittenbach, Mehrgesetslichkeit, p. 59. 





PURE LABIALS FROM LABIOVELARS IN GERMANIC 


In an earlier article in this Journal,' I called attention to 
the fact that scholars had been marking time for something like 
forty years on certain questions of the development of the labio- 
velars in Germanic. I suggested that there were at least two 
discussions which should be reopened. The first of these, the 
development of labiovelars before was the subject of that 
paper. The second, the current assumption that labiovelars may 
give pure labials in Germanic, is my concern here.? As was the 
case in the former article, so here again I am really arguing 
in support of many of the conclusions reached by Ernst Zupitza 
in his monograph Die germanischen Gutturale (Berlin, 1896). 
And, as I go through his material again, I marvel how so many 
great Germanists could later ignore, even deny, the probity of 
his evidence. But let us go to the beginning. 

Perhaps the first mention of the labial development of gut- 
turals is that of Fick, KZ, xx1, 14: “Nach ausweis des zend. 
vehrka ist als arische form varka, gleichlautend der ursprach- 
lichen wortgestalt anzusetzen; auf europdischem boden dagegen 
heisst der wolf valka, wie aus dbxo-s=lat. lupu-s=lit. vilka-s= 
ksl. vlaékti=goth. vulfa- hervorgeht. Im lat. /upu-s fiir vlupu-s 
und im goth. vulfa- ist auf anlass des labialanlauts der ersten 


1 xxxv, 17 ff. I take this occasion to call attention to what may be an 
erroneous explanation (p. 25 f.) of the g in Olcel. hniga, OE, OSax. hnigan, OHG 
(h)nigan ‘bow, bend’ (with their causative Olcel. hneigja, etc.). I preferred there 
the explanation of these forms from a parallel *knei-gh- beside *knei-gh-. 
Streitberg (Grdr. d. idg. Sprach- u. Altertumsk. 11, 1: Germanisch, p. 321 f. 
[1936]) states: “Die Tatsache das ein Labiovelar vor germ. sein y verloren hat, 
gentigt vollkommen, um das Auftreten von Doppelformen wie got. hneiwan: aisl. 
hniga zu erkliren: das g der altisl. Form ist vom Plural des Priteritums in den 
Singular eingedrungen, von dort aufs Priisens iibertragen worden.” We can 
further suppose that it would be extended to the causatives. But, on the other 
hand, how are we to explain it in OHG hnegén ‘be bent,’ OE hnigian ‘bend the 
head’? Likewise, I rejoice to see that Streitberg (op. cit. 321) finally reached the 
same conclusion that formed the thesis of that article: “Obwohl diese Annahme 
(that labiovelars lose labial element in Gmc. before IE 6, not before @ however) 
fast allgemeine Zustimmung fand und lange Jahre die herrschende war, kann sie 
doch keinen Anspruch auf Glaubwiirdigkeit machen: Die Etymologien, auf die 
sie gegriindet ist, sind entweder unrichtig . . . oder sie sind willkiirlich gedeutet.” 

2 Under labials, I do not include w which, according to the view held in 
my former article, is the normal reflex of PGmc. gw<IE g*h (or k” after unac- 
cented syllable) except before # and consonants or after n (cf. loc. cit., p. 23 ff.). 
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silbe der anlaut der zweiten silbe ebenfalls zum labial umge- 
wandelt, natiirlich in beiden sprachen véllig unabhingig von 
einander.’”* We see here the first enunciation of the assimilation 
theory which is still in vogue, but restricted in this case to a 
single form. The origin of the p of lupus does not concern us 
here (cf. below). 

The much more extensive exposé of Rudolf Hildebrand in 
Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch (Vol. v (k), col. 5-6) appears un- 
der the same date (1873). Here Hildebrand calls attention to the 
variation, not only between gutturals and labials, but also be- 
tween these and dentals, in cognate groups in Indo-European 
and more particularly within Germanic, e.g., with comparisons 
like LG slap: Engl. slack: MLG slat, or Germ. kriechen: LG 
kriipen, OE créopen, etc. There is no need to quote further. 
There is hardly a single group which anyone but the most ar- 
dent advocate of the theory of labial development would be 
tempted to explain in this fashion now. Many of the forms are 
totally unrelated, others are related as parallel root extensions, 
several are variant onomatopoeic creations. The next observa- 
tion is the brief note of Bechtel, Uber die Bezeichnungen der 
sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen in den indog. Sprachen (Weimar, 
1879, preface dated 1878), p. 74 f., footnote: “‘...es wire 
aber einmal zu untersuchen, ob germ. # nicht in manchen 
fillen aus vorgerm. g(v) erwachsen sein kénnte. fiir folgende 
beispiele scheint mir diese annahme zulissig: 1) got. ip, 
avw, wie gr. ty-, ipd-fev, hoch, von einer basis ug, vgl. gall. 
uxello-, ksl. vysokii ...2) ags. pad, ahd. phad, zu w. ga, 
gehen.—nach dieser analogie kénnte man auch v6 pan zusammen- 
bringen mit zd. aoj, sagen, dessen anlaut wol auch sskr. vagna-, 
vagvand-, vagvand- bestitigt . . . ”’ This isa considerable restric- 
tion on the exposition of Hildebrand! Bechtel’s teacher, Fick, 


3 In this, as in all other citations, I have kept the notation of postulated 
sounds intact. In our interpretation of them, however, we must keep in mind 
that the conception of the exact nature of the labiovelars was still completely 
nebulous, and that the third guttural series, the plain velars, had not yet been 
established (Bezzenberger, BB xv1 [1890], 234 ff., Osthoff, MU v [1890], 63 f.), 
and was slow in gaining acceptance in all circles. In this paper I use, as usual, 
k, 2, gh for palatals, k, g, gh for plain velars, k, g”, gh for labiovelars, but any 
attempt to substitute such characters would destroy the historical significance 
of the citations, and, besides, the reader can make his own substitutions readily 
enough. 
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develops the notion in the next number of Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage (v [1879], 169 ff.) : “Die entstehung germanischer labiale 
aus gutturalen und speciell—worauf Bechtel durch eine sehr 
gliickliche bemerkung seiner schrift Ueber die bezeichnungen d. 
sinnl. wahrnem. s. 74 {. hinwies—die entstehung von germ. . 
aus altem g (nach Collitz’ bezeichnung) hat sich, wie mir scheint, 
in weit grésserem umfang vollzogen, als bisher anerkannt ist. 
In den folgenden fallen tritt dieselbe klar zu tage”: (eighteen 
etymologies follow, some of them still accepted and forming the 
crux of the question today). A year later, Noreen, without ref- 
erence to the preceding literature, attempts to state the condi- 
tions of the labialization (PBB, vm [1880], 434): “hv ist [in OHG 
ofan, etc.] wie auch in anderen fallen, besonders in der nihe 
von liquiden und nasalen, in f iibergegangen (vgl. vulfs, fimf, 
altfries. fial=ags. hvedl. isl. hvel, hj6l u. dgl.). Kluge (PBB x1 
[1886], 560) makes the same attempt but along different lines 
entirely: “altes g wird vorgerm. (resp. urgerm.) zu p (verscho- 
ben f), wenn innerhalb des wortkérpers ein w oder ein anderer 
labial erscheint.”” Whereupon Brugmann, in the first edition of 
his Grundriss (1 [1886], 331), expands the rule to include all the 
labiovelars, with examples of Gmc. f for xw,b for gw, p for kw. 
This is substantially the form in which the law is defined at the 
present time as we shall see later. But such delimitation caused 
immediate doubts. Kaufmann (PBB xm [1887], 511 f.) com- 
ments: “Die Klugesche regel . . . reicht nur fiir die minderheit 
der fille aus, doch bedarf die frage einer systematischen unter- 
suchung, die sich auf umfassenderes, in den heutigen mundarten 
reichlich vorhandenes material zu stiitzen hatte.” Similarly 
Johansson (PBB, xtv [1889], 327 f.): “Es ist wahr, dass diese 
regel anfangs wenigstens sehr bestechend aussieht. Indessen 
glaube ich, dass sie nicht ganz zutrifft: sie ist zu eng, d. h. la- 
biale sind aus ind. gutturalen enstanden, ohne dass wir im stande 
sind in demselben wortkérper einen labial aufzuspiiren.” In 
support of this, he cites many long discarded etymologies, and, 
like Hildebrand, calls to mind such Gmc. pairs as OHG criohhan: 
OSax. kriupan , NHG sumpf: Goth. siggan, etc., etc., and objects 
also to the limitation of the change to the voiceless labiovelar, 
which is hard to understand since he cites both Kluge and Brug- 
mann (op. cit. above). In that same year, Bugge, in an article in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrige (x1v [1889], 65 f.), accepts the more 
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inclusive view (citing both Kluge and Brugmann): “Aehnlich 
geht in Germanischen zumal durch den einfluss eines vorge- 
henden oder folgenden y vorgerm. gy in p, vorgerm. gy in f 
und 6 iiber.,, 

Two objections now appear simultaneously to the pretty 
well permeated belief, the one by Bartholomae in his Studien 
zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte ur, 13 ff. footnote, the 
other by Persson in his Studien zur Lehre von der Wurzelerweite- 
rung und Wurzelvariation 215 f. footnote. Bartholomae rejects 
the theory entirely: ‘‘Einen gemeingermanischen tibergang von 
idg. velaren in labiale anzunehmen diirfte sich kaum rechtferti- 
gen lassen—ausgenommen fiir das zalwort fiir ‘fiinf’, germ. 
*fimfe= Goth. fimf u. s. w., wo die silbenanlautenden konsonan- 
ten im urgermanischen assimilirt worden sind; s. Osthoff, 
Morph. Untersuchungen 1, s. 94. Soviel ist jedenfalls sicher: die 
meisten beispiele, die man fiir jenen iibergang beigebracht hat, 
lassen leicht eine andere erklirung zu.” Ostoff (PBB, xvi 
[1894], 249) is inclined to share Bartholomae’s skepticism. He 
remarks apropos of a connection between NHG feucht and the 
Balto-Slavic group Lett. kust, ChSl. kysnqti, etc., that there may 
be doubt on the formal side “wenn man sich mit Bartholomae 
. .. in der frage der germanischen labialis fiir indogermanischen 
postvelar kritischer verhilt.’”” There may be occasion later to 
refer to some of Bartholomae’s substitute explanations of la- 
bials in individual forms. Of particular consequence is his deri- 
vation of ChSI. origq ‘throw’ and Germanic *werpanan id., from 
parallel “root determinatives” in velar and labial respectively. 
It is exactly this possibility that Persson emphasizes, though 
not rejecting in toto the law of assimilation: “Bekanntlich ent- 
sprechen im Wurzelauslaut oft germanische Labiale ausserger- 
manischen Gutturalen, oder Labiale und Gutturale wechseln in 
den germanischen Sprachen selbst. In solchen Fallen pflegt man 
oft die Labiale als unurspriinglich und aus den Gutturalen ent- 
standen zu erkliren. . .. Man sollte doch auch die Méglichkeit 
beriicksichtigen, dass in mehreren Fallen verschiedene Weiter- 
bildungen derselben primaren Wurzel vorliegen kénnen.” Here 
at last we see dissipate like a mist the innumerable parallel 
forms in labials and velars that had been cited with more or less 
vigor in support of the labialization theory since Hildebrand. 
But immediately thereafter we find Bechtel in Die Hauptpro- 
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bleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre seit Schleicher [1892] harking 
back, with reserve to be sure, to Hildebrand; on page 340 we 
read: “Schon Hildebrand (DW 5.5) hatte eine, allerdings stark 
zu sichtende, Liste deutscher Worte mitgeteilt, in denen Gut- 
turale und Labiale wechseln,” and on page 352: “Es ist noch 
nicht bekannt, in welchem Umfange die labialisierten Gutturale 
im Deutschen zu Labialen werden. Zwar dass ein Einfluss 
benachbarter labialer Consonanten und Vocalen bestehe, lasst 
sicht nicht verkennen (Kluge, PBB, x1, 560 ff.). Aber mit der 
Constatierung dieses Einflusses ist das Gebiet des Labialisie- 
rungs-processes noch nicht umgrenzt.”” Among the examples 
which follow we find Goth. wairpan: ChSI. oriigg again and other 
forms from parallel root extensions as OHG kriochan: Olcel. 
krjupa, OE héap: Lith. kagis ‘large pile of hay,’ etc. Evidently 
Persson’s warning had not yet reached Bechtel, for his preface 
is dated 1891. But this cannot be the excuse for Noreen’s whole- 
sale citation of forms showing labials from velars in his Abriss 
der urgermanischen Lautlehre [1894] pp. 147 ff., for he cites a 
complete literature on the subject, not excluding the above 
mentioned works of Bartholomae and Persson. Noreen likewise 
fails to mention the now generally accepted view of labial as- 
similation (i.e., influence of w, etc.), and reiterates his earlier 
belief in the influence of /, m, or r (cf. above). However, in this, 
he has won no adherence. The next important contribution is 
the work I mentioned in the first paragraph of this discussion, 
Zupitza’s, Die germanischen Gutturale [1896]. The first part of 
this work is devoted to a Kritik der ‘labialisation Theorie’ (pp. 
1-47). Zupitza denies completely the existence of such an as- 
similative law. 

In this brief sketch of the more important literature, we have 
seen, on the part of most scholars, a gradual limitation of the 
material accepted as supporting the theory that the IE labio- 
velars may give pure labials in Germanic, and we have seen 
also that Kluge’s theory of labial assimilation has won the most 
general acceptance, notable exceptions being, on the one hand, 
Noreen, who does not recognize Kluge’s delimitations, and on 
the other, Bartholomae and especially Zupitza, who deny the 
development entirely. It is moreover “Kluge’s rule” which we 
find echoed most commonly by the usual handbooks to which 
we refer our graduate students, or to which, in fact, many of 
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the less specialized teachers of Germanic linguistics go for their 
information on any moot point. Let us therefore turn to these. 

It is natural enough that Kluge himself should stick to his 
own formula in his Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Dialekte 
[1889] in Paul’s Grundriss 1, 331. He does extend it however, 
probably after Brugmann, to include ‘gemeingerm. gw gw.’ 
There is no change in his view in the second edition of the 
Grundriss [1901—09] nor in the third [1913]. I shall cite from the 
latter (p. 64): “Durch sekundiren Lautiibergang .. . sind die 
gemeingermanischen gw hw gw noch vorhistorisch zu p f 6 
geworden; vielleicht ist es richtiger diesen Prozess vor die Laut- 
verschiebung zu legen und eine Entwicklung von idg. g iiber 
kw zu p=germ. f anzunehmen. Assimilierende Einfliisse benach- 
barter labialer Konsonanten und Vocale diirften den Ubergang 
bewirkt haben.” Kluge still cites some dozen etymologies which 
he considers as positive evidence of “labial assimilation,” and 
some half dozen which he says are “‘allerdings weniger sicher.” 
Streitberg, in his Urgermanische Grammatik (1896, preface dated 
1895], p. 111, recognizes the development of Gmc. f from k” 
(citing only four etymologies), states, however, that “die Be- 
dingungen fiir den Eintritt dieser Verschiebung der Artikula- 
tionsstelle sind bis jetzt noch nicht ermittelt.”” No statement is 
made concerning the other labiovelars. Brugmann, in the second 
[1897] edition of his Grundriss 1, 615 f., has not altered his view 
from the first: “Fiir uridg. gy-Laut scHient in einigen Fillen 
durch den Einfluss eines vorausgehenden labialen Consonanten 
ein p-Laut eingetreten zu sein” (three examples of /, one of 5. 
Similarly in the Kurze vgl. Gramm. [1904]. p 176, but with only 
one example each). Wilmanns, who yet in the second edition of 
his Deutsche Grammatik, 1 [1897], 46, still hesitated, as Streitberg 
had, to state the conditions of the change, comes forward in 
the third edition of the first volume [1911], p. 49, with a hesitant 
and partial agreement with Kluge: “In einigen Wértern sind 
Lippenlaute fiir die labialisierten Gaumenlaute eingetreten. Am 
sichersten lisst sich diese Entwicklung fiir die germ. Spiranten 
nachweisen. Germ. b, 3” sind, besonders im Inlaut unter dem 
Einfluss eines vorangehenden Labials, wie es schient, zu f, 6, 
geworden.” Here follow six examples apparently deemed certain 
and some dozen or more doubtful (including also a few for Gmc. 
p from IE g*, but Wilmanns himself questions “ob diese Doppel- 
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formen durch Lautentwicklung entstanden sind, oder auf ver- 
schiedener Stammbildung durch labiale und gutturale Wurzelde- 
terminative, oder auch auf spiteren Ubergingen beruhen”). 
Loewe, in the third edition of his Germanische Sprachwissen- 
schaft (1922) has no explicit discussion of the problem; only, on 
page 76, in connection with consonant gemination, he says 
parenthetically “der Labial f steht in wulfs fiir den Velar ’ in 
Angleichung an den anl. Labial w.” He, also, holds, to some ex- 
tent at least, to Kluge’s rule. The next important discussion of 
the problem is by Boer in his Oergermaansch Handboek* [1924], 
p. 144 f. Boer conceives fluctuation between labial and velar to 
be of IE antiquity in certain words (he cites six etymologies). I 
shall quote him in parts: “Maar nu zijn er een aantal woorden, 
die toonen, dat er reeds in de gemeenschappelijk ide. periode 
onzekerheid was, en die zich dus niet aan de hierboven meege- 
deelde regels houden. Er zijn gevallen, waarin sommige talen 
en velaar hebben, andere een labiaal; soms ook komen beide 
vormen in één taal voor, zonder dat een regel te zien is.”” But 
he also is inclined to acknowledge the influence of “labial assimi- 
lation” in some forms: “‘Bij enkele kan een in de buurt staande 
labiaal labiale uitspraak bevorderd hebben; bij andere laat deze 
verklaring ons in den steek.’’ Boer, also, has actually arrived at 
a non liquet. Kieckers, Hdb. d. vgl. got. Gramm. [1928], p. 62 and 
Hirt, Hdb. d. Urgermanischen 1 [1931], 108 f., hold fast to Kluge’s 
rule. The former says briefly: “In enigen Fillen ist infolge eines 
vorhergehenden labialen Konsonanten xy bereits urgerm. zu 
J, gu zu 6 geworden”’ (three examples of f, one of 5). The latter 
is more detailed: “Im Griech., Umbrisch-Osk., Kymrischen wer- 
den die Labiovelare k”, g”, gh” teils immer, teils unter besondern 
Bedingungen zu Labialen. Auch fiir das Germanische hat man 
dies angenommen und zahlreiche Etymologien auf dieser 
Grundlage aufgestellt. Andere Forscher leugnen den Ubergang. 
... M.E. ist der Lautwandel nicht zu leugnen, wenn das Wort 
noch ein w oder u enthilt” (six examples of f, two of »). Hirt 
then recalls also (p. 109) Noreen’s statement of the influence of 
1, nm, and r (five examples). There remains one more handbook, 
Streitberg’s volume Germanisch in the Geschichte d. idg. Sprach- 
wissenschaft 1, Pt. 2, fasc. 2. This part appeared in 1935, eleven 
years after its author’s death, and actually antedates, therefore, 
the work of Hirt (above). On page 322 f., we read: ““‘Wie man 
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schon friihzeitig beobachtet hat, treten verschiedentlich ger- 
manische Labiale an Stelle von indogermanischen Labiovelaren 
auf. Dieser Wechsel der Artikulationsstelle hat die Forschung 
wiederholt beschaftigt, ohne dass es bisher gelungen wire, eine 
klare Regel dafiir zu entdecken. . . . Dass es nicht gelingen will, 
ein bestimmtes Lautgesetz aufzustellen, liegt wohl hauptsich- 
lich an der geringen Zahl der Belege: nur fiir die vorgermanische 
Tenuis sind bisher Beispiele nachgewiesen; alles andere ist 
zweifelhaft oder geradezu falsch. ... Aber die Leugnung des 
Ubergangs von indogermanischen Labiovelaren zu germanischen 
Labialen fiihrt zu unméglichen Folgerungen.” So we have here 
the last judgment of the master of Germanic linguistics. It is 
perhaps presumptuous to try to go further. Yet I shail. 


Noreen’s thesis of the influence of /, r, and m has, as we have 
seen, won no adherence. Let us then turn first to Kluge’s rule 
of assimilation. If there is any probity in the rule, we would ex- 
pect it to apply to all, or to a majority, at least, of the forms 
where its conditions are met, in a fashion similar to the well- 
known Italo-Celtic rule of assimilation of labials to labiovelars 
(e.g., Italo-Celtic *k”enk”e< PIE *penk”e ‘five,’ *k*ek”¥i< 
*pek”6 ‘cook,’ etc., cf. Meillet, Dialects Indo-européens 33). But 
no such constancy is observable in Germanic. We have Goth. 
atthns, ONorw. ogn, OSw. ugn beside Olcel. ofn, etc., Swab. 
fuchzé beside Goth. fimf, etc., or OE hweol, etc. beside OFris. 
fial, and so on, the many cases of doublets cited by scholars from 
Hildebrand to Kluge. And there are many instances where we 
find no trace at all of labial development in Germanic in the 
presence of labials. I will cite a few: OHG fereh(-eih) ‘oak,’ 
Langobard fereha ‘aesculus’, OHG forha, OE furh, Olcel. fura 
‘fir-tree,’ Goth. fafrguni, OE firgen- (in cpds.) ‘mountain,’ OHG 
Virgunnia ‘Bohemian forest and Erzgebirge’: Lat. quercus ‘oak,’ 
Skt. parkati ‘ficus infectoria,’ IE *perk”- (Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. 
Wtb. der indog. Spr. I1, 47 f.); OHG wahanen ‘mention, remem- 
ber,’ perfect giwuog, MHG wiiegen ‘remind’: Lat. vdx ‘voice,’ 
Grk. éros ‘word,’ Skt. vac- ‘speak,’ etc., IE *wek”- (ibid. 1, 245); 
Olcel. vgkr (acc. vekvan), Du. wak ‘wet,’ Olcel. vek ‘open (wet) 
place in the ice,’ MLG wake ‘open water in the ice’: Lat. 
aividus, Grk. iypés ‘wet,’ IE *weg’- (ibid. 1, 248); Goth. gius: 
Lat. vious, Skt. jivas ‘alive,’ Grk. Blos ‘life,’ IE *g’twos (ibid. 1, 
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670); Olcel. kvefa ‘dip, be swamped, sink,’ Olcel. kvefa 
‘drown, choke,’ MHG erqueben ‘choke’: Grk. Barrw ‘dip,’ 
IE *g’ébh-/*g”abh- (ibid. 11, 674); OHG bolca, bulchunna 
‘bulla’: Grk. pda), -Bds ‘vein,’ IE *bhleg*- (ibid. m, 215); 
Sw. dial. bark ‘stubborn, unfriendly person,’ barkun ‘rough, 
rude’: Ir. borb ‘rude,’ Lett. bargs ‘stern, merciless,’ etc., IE 
*bhorg®- (ibid. 1, 188); OHG waganso, Olcel. vangsni ‘plowshare’ 
Grk. dgvis‘tyms, &porpov (Hesych.), OPruss. wagnis ‘plowshare,’ 
IE *wog’h-n- (ibid. 1, 315); OHG wegg1, wecki, OE wecg, Olcel. 
veggr ‘wedge’: Lith. vdgis ‘peg, hook,’ Lett. vadzis ‘wedge,’ IE 
*wog”h-yo- (ibid. 1, 316). And there are a few other generally 
accepted etymologies which might be quoted but, because of 
certain doubts of my own, I hesitate to cite them here. Further- 
more, since velar or palatal+w has the same development in 
Germanic as labiovelar, we would expect to find labial develop- 
ment of this combination also from time to time where the 
conditions of our “law of assimilation” are met, e.g. in the deriv- 
atives of the root *kwerp-, or *kwerb(h)- in Goth. hwatrban 
‘reprareiv,’ OHG hwerban, OE hweorfan, Olcel. hverfa, ‘turn,’ 
etc. (ibid. 1, 472 f.). So much for the constancy of Kluge’s rule. 

In the face of this, it seems obvious to me that we must 
seek the origin of the labial in each instance quite independently. 
This is exactly what Zupitza tried to do—and what he succeeded 
in doing to a great extent simply by showing that the etymology 
hitherto offered was false. There is no need to reiterate the mass 
of his material. I shall confine myself to a discussion of those 
forms which are cited in the above mentioned handbooks (i.e. 
Kluge, Streitberg, Brugmann, Wilmanns, Boer, Kieckers, Hirt)‘ 
in support of labial development of labiovelars. I shall assume 
that Zupitza’s explanations of the rest have been generally ac- 
cepted. Were it not for Kluge, Wilmanns, and Hirt, we would 
have very few forms left to consider. Let us take up first those 
generally cited: 

1. PGmc. *fimf[e] (Goth. fimf, etc.): PIE *penk”e (Grk. 
mare, Skt. pafica, etc.). In this instance, and in this instance 
only, are we dealing with assimilation, not simply “influence of 
a labial within the same word,” but a complete distant assimila- 
tion of a labiovelar stop to a labial stop, no doubt pre-Germanic. 
This is an individual case, not a rule. In this, I am in entire ac- 


* So far as I can find, Meillet in his Caractéres généraux des Langues ger- 
maniques (4th ed., Paris, 1930) does not touch upon the question. 
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cord with Zupitza (p. 7 f.) and Bartholomae (loc. cit. above). The 
retention of the guttural dialectally in the compounds Swab. 
fuchzé ‘fifteen,’ fuchzk ‘fifty’ proves that it is sporadic, not regu- 
lar. A similar assimilation is to be seen in the word for ‘four’ 
in North and West Germanic: PIE *k”etwér->pre-Gmc. *k”ek”- 
6r- (cf. below), yet no one has ever thought of setting up a rule 
of “velar assimilation of dentals.” 

2. PGmc. *fidwor- (Goth. fidwor), and *filg]wor- (OlIcel. 
fjérer, OE féower, OHG fior, etc.) for pre-Gmc. *k”etwér- and 
*k’ek”ér- (by distant assimilation): PIE *k”etwér-. Again 
Zupitza (p. 7) was certainly right when he attributed the initial 
labial to the influence of the following numeral *fimf{e]. In addi- 
tion to Heracl. éxrm and évvéa (after érrd) which he cites, I 
would also mention Elean ér7é (with w after érra) and Oflr. 
ocht n- (with nasalization of the following initial) after secht n-, 
noi n-, deich n-, and, more appropriately for the direction of the 
influence, Lith. devyni, ChSI. deveit, etc. ‘nine,’ with d from Lith. 
deSimt, ChSl. desett, etc. ‘ten,’ NPers. nuh ‘nine’ with 4 from 
dah ‘ten’ (cf. Berneker, Sl. etym. Wtb. 1, 189, Bloomfield, Lan- 
guage 423). 

3. Olcel. hafri, OHG habaro, OSax. haboro ‘oats,’ beside 
OGottl. hagre, Sw. and Norw. dial. hagre id. (Finn. borrowing 
kakra). Here again the opinion of Zupitza (p. 31 f.) is generally 
accepted. The two groups are of different origin, or connected 
only by contamination. The first is probably, as ‘goat food,’ to 
be connected with Olcel. hafr, etc. ‘he-goat,’ the latter, possibly 
as ‘bearded grain,’ with Norw. dial. hagr ‘coarse horsehair’ 
(Falk-Torp, Norw.-din. etym. Wib. 1, 387 f., Walde-Pokorny 1, 
348), less probably with MIr. coirce, W. ceirch, etc. ‘oats,’ and 
both groups by dissimilation from *korkryo- (as preferred by 
Zupitza). 

4, OlIcel. ofn, OHG ovan, OE ofen ‘oven, stove, furnace,’ 
OE ofnet ‘closed vessel’: Goth. athns ‘xdiBavos,’ ONorw. ugn, 
OSw. ugn. The usual connection is with Skt. ukhd- ‘pot, cooking 
vessel,’ Grk. lrvés ‘oven, furnace, lantern,’ Lat. aulla, dlla 
‘earthenware pot, vessel for cooking,’ etc., from a base *auk”(h)- 
/*uk”(h)-, etc. Zupitza (and doubtfully also Falk-Torp 1, 808) 
would separate the two Germanic groups. Meringer (JF, xxI1, 
295 f.) would derive the Gmc. f-forms from a pre-Greek *uk”nés, 
Much (ibid. 314) from a Celtic *upnos<*uk”nos. Neither of 
these two latter suggestions is tempting, nor do I like to separate 
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the two groups. Since the words applied still in PGmc., as in 
PIE, to a (closed) earthenware vessel for cooking, or especially 
for baking, it seems more probable to me that we are dealing 
with a partial contamination with another group for ‘vessel,’ 
namely OHG havan, MHG haven ‘(earthen) pot (for cooking),’ 
NHG JHafen. 

5. Gmc. -lid- in the numerals ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve,’ Goth. 
nom. twa-lif, gen. twa-libé, dat. ain-, twa-libim, Olcel. ellefo, 
tolf, OE en(d)lefan, twelf, OSax. el(l)evan, twelif, OHG einlif, 
zwelif, etc., beside Lith. viendo-lika ‘11,’ dvf-lika ‘12,’ ir§-lika 
‘13,’ etc. (to 19 inclusive). The usual etymology calls for 
the derivation of the final member of both Germanic and 
Baltic compounds from IE *lik’- ‘remaining’: Goth. leihwan, 
Olcel. lj4, OE léon, OHG lihan ‘lend,’ Lith. liekt, likti ‘remain, 
be left’ (Grk. Aelrw ‘leave,’ IE *leik”-), with the f for hw ‘laut- 
gesetzlich’ in Goth. éwalif, etc., in *ain-lif by analogy. As proof 
are quoted Old Norw. forms with the guttural ellugu ‘11,’ 
gllykti ‘11th.’ In my opinion we are dealing again with a partial 
contamination with the group of Goth. bi-leiban, OE belifan, 
OHG biliban ‘remain,’ Goth. aflifnan, Olcel. lifna ‘be left,’ 
etc. The IE root *leik”- has in none of its Germanic derivatives 
the notion of ‘leave’ or ‘be left’; for this the new Germanic 
*leif-/*leib- is in use. Nothing is more natural than a substitu- 
tion of the labial of these forms for the original guttural of the 
PGmc. *ain-lig’-, *twa-lig”- in order to restore a proper seman- 
tic value to the final member. This is also Zupitza’s view (p. 12), 
and I fail to find a just cause for labeling his explanation ‘ge- 
kiinstelt,’ as Sommer does (J EGPh. 1, 387). 

6. Goth. wulfs, OIcel. ulfr, OE, OSax. wulf, OHG wolf masc. 
‘wolf,’ OHG wulpa fem. ‘she-wolf,’ beside Olcel. yigr ‘she-wolf’: 
Skt. orkas, ChSI. vltiki, Lith. vilkas masc., Skt. o¢kt fem. from 
IE *w]’k”os, *w]k”t, beside these, with metathesis, */dk”os> 
Grk. \bxos and possibly Ital. dial. (>Lat.) Jupus. Besides the 
IE *w]k”- group there existed also a group in a labial, deriva- 
tives of an IE *w]p-, seen in Lat. volpés ‘fox,’ Lith. vilpid9s 
‘wild-cat,’ and with metathesis, as in the former group, also 
*lup- in Av. urupi§ ‘sort of dog,’ Pers. rdbah, Grk. ahane, OBret., 
Corn. louuern, etc. ‘fox,’ and possibly also Lat. /upus ‘wolf’ 
(if not a dial. word). I would not, with Zupitza (p. 16 f.), derive 
the Germanic words immediately from *w]p-group. Much more 
probably have we had contamination of the two groups in 
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pre-Germanic times. OlIcel. yigr is the only one of the Gmc. 
words for wolf which kept its guttural: the rest took their labial 
from the *w]p-group. On account of Lat. /upus, which I would 
explain the same way, I am tempted to put the contamination 
as far back as PIE. 

On these half dozen etymologies rests largely the theory of 
labial development of labiovelars in Germanic, and, of these, 
only five support the commonly accepted rule of labial assimila- 
tion, “‘Kluge’s rule.” As we have seen, only one (Goth. fimf) 
need be explained in this fashion. The others are, in my opinion, 
plain cases of contamination. Out of an isolated case of distant 
assimilation we cannot make a rule. 

For the sake of being somewhere near complete, however, I 
must dispose also of other forms still cited by Kluge and Hirt, 
and eventually also those given by Wilmanns alone. For, though, 
the latter work is not primarily an “Urgermanische Grammat- 
ik,” its great value in most respects makes it perhaps one of the 
most useful handbooks for the graduate student of German. 

7. Goth. banja ‘blow, wound,’ Olcel., OE ben ‘wound,’ OE 
bana, OHG bano ‘slayer,’ etc., beside Grk. Oeiyw (*Penw) ‘strike,’ 
dévos ‘murder,’ Skt. hanti ‘strikes, slays’ (Hirt). The Gmc. group 
goes rather with Av. banayan ‘they make sick,’ danta- ‘sick,’ 
IE *bhen- (Walde-Pokorny m1, 149), or, with secondary ablaut, 
with Olr. benim ‘cut, strike,’ MBret. benaff ‘cut.’ ChSl. diti 
‘strike,’ etc. (Zupitza 30 f., Berneker, Sl. e¢ym. Wid. 1, 117). 

8. Goth. drdbjan, OE dréfan, OHG truoben ‘stir up, confuse,’ 
etc.: Grk. rapax% ‘confusion, trouble,’ rapdcow ‘stir up, dis- 
turb,’ etc. (Hirt). The groups are rather from parallel extensions 
*dher-d-bh- and *dher-é-gh-, cf. Walde-Pokorny 1, 854 ff. 

9. OE fele ‘faithful, friendly,’ MLG vélich, veilich ‘safe, 
without care’: Skt. cdru ‘dear, pleasant’ (Kluge). The Germanic 
words are probably from *pai-l-, beside *pi-yos in Lat. pius 
‘pious,’ etc. (cf. Walde-Pokorny um, 70). The etymology of 
céru- is disputed (ibid. 1, 325 with literature). 

10. OHG fereh-eih ‘oak,’ forha, OE furh, etc. ‘fir-tree,’ 
Goth. fairguni ‘mountains,’ etc.: Lat. guercus ‘oak’ (Kluge, 
Wilmanns, Boer). The etymology is of course correct, but we 
are dealing with a Latin assimilation IE *perk”-> Italic *k”erk”, 
just as *penk”e>*k”enk”e (Lat. quingque), etc. (cf. above). The 
initial labial is shown by Skt. parkati ‘ficus infectoria’ (cf. 
Walde-Pokorny nu, 47 f.). 
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11. OFris. fial ‘wheel’ beside OE Aweogol, hwéol, OIcel. hjél, 
hvél: Grk. xbxdo. ‘wheels,’ Skt. cakra- ‘circle, wheel’ (Hirt). 
Walde (Walde-Pokorny I, 515) rejects Zupitza’s (p. 7) separation 
of fial from the other Gmc. words and his derivation from 
*peplo- to a root *pel- ‘turn.’ The existence of such a root is 
however hardly to be disputed—Walde himself acknowledges 
this (op. cit. 516)—and is found especially (with guttural exten- 
sion *pel-k-) in Germanic, cf. OE felg, felge, OHG, OSax. felga 
‘felloe (of a wheel)’. It is in this group that we are to seek the 
f of OFris. fial. The possibility of contamination between two 
forms so closely related semantically is quite obvious. 

12. OHG forspén (Otfr. MS V, tv, 12.16) beside usual forskin 
(Kluge ‘unklar’). The form hardly merits attention here, since 
we can in no wise be dealing with a labiovelar. The suffix is of 
course in sko-, cf. Lat. poscd <*pork-skd), Skt. prcchdmi ‘ask.’ 

13. OHG havor, OE hofer ‘hump,’ beside MHG hoger, hogger 
hocker id. (Kluge). As Zupitza (p. 11) already saw, we are deal- 
ing with parallel labial and guttural extensions of a base *keu-. 
Cf., on the one hand, Lith. kuprd, Lett. kuprs ‘bump, hump’ 
and, on the other, Lith. kawkard ‘hill,’ Lett. kukurs ‘bump,’ etc. 
(Walde-Pokorny 1, 371, 373). 

14. OE hopian, MHG hoffen ‘hope,’ beside OE hyht ‘hope, 
joy, zeal’ (Kluge). Zupitza (p. 22) was again correct, I feel sure, 
in placing hyht with OE hyge, Goth. *hugs (gen. hugis only) 
‘mind,’ OE hAycgan, Goth. hugjan ‘think,’ etc., which forms pre- 
clude the possibility of a labiovelar. The etymology of both 
groups, however, remains obscure (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1, 374, 
461). 

14. OE créopan, Olcel. krjipa, etc. ‘creep,’ beside OHG 
kriochan id., Norw. krjuka ‘draw oneself together, creep’ (Kluge 
Wilmanns). Again we have parallel extensions of the same root, 
cf. Lith. grubinéti ‘stumble’ with labial, beside Ir. grug ‘wrinkle’ 
with guttural, all from a base *greu-b-/*greu-g- (cf. Walde- 
Porkorny 1, 597 f.). 

15. Olcei. lifr, OE lifer, OHG lebara, beside Lat. jecur, Grk. 
jap, Skt. yakgt, etc. ‘liver’ (Wilmanns, Hirt). There are other 
troubles (initial //y!!) in phonology here which make this ety- 
mology wholly impossible. Zupitza’s (p. 12) derivation of the 
Germanic words from *lip- ‘fat’ (cf. Grk. \irapés ‘oily’) is pos- 
sible. The Germanic words then, like Fr. foie, It. fegato from 
(jecur) ficdtum, referred to the animal liver as food as he sug- 
gests. Cf. also Walde-Pokorny 1, 205 f. 
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16. Olcel. leipir ‘lightning,’ beside MHG weterleich id., etc. 
(Kluge). The first word belongs to Lith. liepsnd ‘flame,’ etc. 
(Zupitza 42, Walde-Pokorny 1, 383), the second to Goth. laiks 
‘dance,’ OHG leich ‘play, song,’ Goth. laikan ‘hop, jump,’ 
Olcel. leika ‘play,’ and also ‘lick, leap’ of flames. The latter 
notion is the original in MHG weterleich (cf. Kluge-Gétze 687). 

17. Goth. rdupjan ‘pluck,’ OE riepan ‘plunder,’ etc., beside 
Skt. rujdti ‘breaks, afflicts,’ etc. (Kluge). Possibly from parallel 
labial and guttural extensions of the same root (as Zupitza 35), 
but more probably (as Walde-Porkorny 1, 355, 412) from differ- 
ent roots entirely—the Skt. word with IE I-, cf. also loga- 
‘chunk of earth, clod,’ Lith. /42ti ‘break,’ etc. 

18. OHG stift ‘point, prick,’ MLG stift ‘small nail, peg,’ 
OHG stiften ‘make fast, set up, build,’ OLG stiftén ‘build,’ etc., 
beside Olcel. siét#t ‘pavement, stepping stones, rank, base of a 
vessel,’ siétir ‘rank, condition,’ sfétta ‘be the source, aid,’ OE 
stihtan, stihtian ‘arrange, order, rule’ (Kluge). The first group is 
cognate with Lat. stipes ‘stake, stock,’ stipula ‘stock, stem,’ the 
latter probably (from the notion ‘foot, base,’ in verbs ‘put on a 
base, set fast’) with Goth. steigan ‘step, go,’ etc. (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny m1, 615, 647). 

19. Olcel. sépa, OE sipan, etc. ‘sup, drink,’ beside Olcel. 
stiga, OE siican, etc. ‘suck,’ also Olcel. sufl. OE sufel ‘something 
eaten with bread,’ OSw. suff ‘first course,’ etc., beside sughl id. 
(Kluge). Again we have parallel root forms *seu-p/b- beside 
*seu-k/g-. Cf. also Skt. stipas ‘soup,’ Lat. sticus ‘sap,’ stigo ‘suck.’ 
The root *seu- is of course of onomatopoeic origin (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny u, 469). As for OSw. sughl, it seems probable that its 
guttural is due to contamination with s#ga, rather than origi- 
nal, or merely an orthographical representation of w<b (as 
Zupitza 16). 

20. Goth. sweiban ‘cease,’ OHG giswiftdn ‘cease, keep si- 
lence,’ etc., beside OE swigian, OHG swigen ‘be silent’ (Kluge, 
Wilmanns). Derivatives of parallel root extensions *swi-p- (cf. 
Grk. olrra’ rama’ Meooamw Hesych.), and *swi-k/g- (cf. Grk. 
ciyaw ‘am silent,’ OE swican ‘yield, fail, deceive’). Cf. Walde- 
Pokorny 1, 286, Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la Langue grecque, 
863-867, Persson, BB, x1x, 263 ff. 

21. OHG swifo ‘doubt’ beside zweho, OSax. tweho, OE twéo 
id. (Kluge, Wilmanns, Hirt). The exterior connections are with 
Skt. dvika- ‘twofold, consisting of two.’ Given these forms 
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alone, there is, of course, no way to determine whether we are 
dealing with a labiovelar or a plain velar. However, that it was 
the latter is shown plainly by the same suffix in other numerals, 
e.g. Goth. dinaha, not *dinahwa. Lat, anicus, not *éniquus (see 
Brugmann, Grdr. 1*, 2.72, 78). The origin of the labial must then 
be sought elsewhere. Inasmuch as the assumption of a p-forma- 
tion is most dubious for IE in any form (cf. op. cit. , 1. 386 
footnote 1), the formation can likewise hardly be inherited. It 
is therefore probable that zwifo is a mere contamination of 
zweho and zwifal (Goth. *tweifls, only acc. sg. tweifl). It is even 
probable that it is Isidor’s own concoction; so far as I know it 
doesn’t occur elsewhere. 

22. Goth. ubizwa, OHG obdisa ‘(entrance) hall,’ Olcel. ups 
‘eaves,’ OE efes ‘eaves, brink,’ etc., beside Olcel. ux, North 
Fris. oeksan, LG oke(r)nm ‘eaves’ (Kluge). The first group be- 
longs certainly to Grk. ty: ‘high,’ tos ‘height, summit,’ etc. 
(and eventually therefore to Goth. uf ‘on,’ OE uppe, up, etc. 
‘up,’ cf. Zupitza 29 f., Walde-Pokorny I, 193, Falk-Torp, 1, 
1326), assuring thus the originality of the labial. The second is of 
uncertain, but surely of different, origin (Ehrismann, PBB, 
xvi, 228, Zupitza, Falk-Torp 1. c.). 

23. Goth. wairpan, etc. ‘throw,’ beside ChSl. oriigq, vré5ti 
id. (Kluge, Wilmanns, Hirt).—Seen already by Bartholomae in 
his Studien (cf. above) to be from parallel extensions of a root 
*wer- (see Walde-Pokorny 1, 271, 275). 

24. Norw. visp ‘tuft, tassel,’ Sw. visp ‘bundle of twigs,’ ME, 
NE wisp, beside Olcel., Norw. visk ‘bundle of straw,’ OHG 
wisc ‘wisp,’ etc. (Kluge). That the forms in guttural are not from 
a labiovelar is shown by Olcel. visk, gen. viskar, not *vyskvar 
with w-umlaut and »v, of which we would certainly expect some 
traces to remain before vowel endings. The forms in p are from 
*wis-b- beside *wis-k-, all from a root *weis- in words for ‘bend, 
twist,’ and for ‘pliable twigs’ or similar objects (Walde-Pokorny 
1, 242 f.). 

25. Goth. wépjan, Olcel. €pa ‘cry out, call,’ OE wépan, 
OSax. wipian, OHG wuofan ‘weep,’ beside Lat. vdgio ‘cry, 
squall,’ Skt. vagnda- ‘cry, call’ (Kluge). The Latin word, in view 
of the lengthened grade, is probably a denominative of an 
i-stem *vdgis (cf. Niedermann, JA, xtx, 35 f.). Sucha form cannot 
show the reflex of labiovelar: IE *wdég”is would give *vdvis in 
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Latin. We are therefore, in the case of the forms in a guttural, 
dealing with a plain velar. Moreover, the originality of the labial 
in the Germanic group is vouched for by ChSI. vabdljq, vabiti 
‘summon, entice, seduce.’ We have probably two independent 
(onomatopoeic) roots, *wag- and *wab- (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1, 
214 f., 217). 

There remain now the dozen additional forms from Wil- 
manns which I shall treat as briefly as possible. In most cases a 
simple reference to Zupitza or Walde-Pokorny will be all-suffi- 
cient. 

26. NHG (schlitten)kufe ‘sledge runner’ beside OHG stlito- 
kuohha, MLG koke id. The former, though attested only from 
the latter part of the 17th century, may be ultimately related 
to Olcel. kafli ‘a piece cut off,’ kefli ‘cylinder (of wood), stick,’ 
NHG kabel ‘lot’ (orig. stick of wood for drawing lots), etc., 
Lith. Zabé ‘rod, switch,’ etc. The latter belongs with NHG dial. 
kag ‘stalk, stump,’ Lith, Zégaras ‘dry branch,’ pl. ‘faggots, 
brush,’ Zagré ‘plow,’ etc. (Zupitza 23, Walde-Pokorny 1, 570-571) 
without kufe). 

27. OE scéap, OSax. skép, OHG scaf ‘sheep,’ given as a pos- 
sible case of labial development but without etymology. Wil- 
manns is undoubtedly thinking of the older connection with Skt. 
chdga- ‘goat.’ The best authorities now count the etymology of 
the first group as obscure (cf. Kluge-Gitze, Weigand-Hirt, NED, 
etc. s.v.v.). Also Skt. chdga- has no sure root connections (cf. 
Walde-Pokorny 1, 336). As for West Germanic *sképan, how- 
ever, I would suggest the connection with Goth. skapjan, skdp, 
OE scieppan, OHG scephan, etc. ‘create.’ The original meaning 
was ‘creature, geschépf,’ whence, like NE creatures (commonly in 
U. S. farmers’ speech “critters’’), ‘livestock, cattle’ with more or 
less frequent specialization in sg. to ‘horse’ or ‘cow’ (cf. NED 
s.v.).—Similarly also Lat. animal(ia)>Rum. nédmaie ‘small 
horned cattle,’ Engad. almeri ‘swine,’ Fr. aumaille ‘live-stock,’ 
Swiss esp. ‘cattle,’ Galic, almella ‘sheep,’ etc. (cf. Meyer-Liibke*® 
476). 

28. Olcel. skeifr, OE scéf, MHG schief ‘oblique,’ beside 
MHG schiec. The antiquity of the labial is attested by Lett. 
sk’ibs’ ‘oblique,’ Grk. oxipa ‘d«daoar ’Axawi (Hesych.). MHG 
schiec must then be from *skéi-g(h)- parallel to *skéi-b(h)- (cf. 
Walde-Pokorny, m1, 546, Zupitza 154). 
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29. OHG sib, OE sife ‘sieve,’ etc., beside OHG sihan, OE 
séon ‘strain.’ The labial is attested also in Slavic, Serb. sipiti 
‘drizzle.’ The guttural of the second group is likewise probably 
not a labiovelar (in spite of past ptc. OHG bisiwan, OE siwen 
which are after lihan—giliwan, etc.), cf. Grk. l€a'dinPiou 
(Hesych.), Ion. lxud&s ‘dampness’ (Walke-Pokorny, 11, 466). 

30. MHG strumpf ‘stump,’ beside strunk ‘stalk, stump.’ Cf., 
on the one hand, OPruss. strambo ‘stubble,’ Lith. strampas 
‘club,’ Lett. strumpuls ‘small piece of wood’ and, on the other, 
OLith. strungas, Lith. stragas, stridgas ‘short, curtailed,’ etc. 
(Walde-Pokorny m1, 633 f., 651, but preferring other root con- 
nections for strunk; Zupitza 28 f.). 

31. MHG, NHG sumpf ‘swamp.’ Wilmanns does not give 
etymology, but undoubtedly has reference to the former con- 
nection with Goth. siggan, etc. ‘sink’ (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. 
Lautl. 150). The etymology is wrong, of course. Sumpf stands 
in gradation (IE *sumb-) to Engl. swamp and Olcel. sveppr 
‘sponge,’ etc., Grk. coudds ‘spongy, porous,’ IE *swomb(h)- 
(Walde-Pokorny, 11, 534 f.). 

32. Late OHG zorft, MHG zorftel ‘bright,’ beside OHG zor- 
acht, OE torht id., Goth. ga-tarhjan ‘distinguish’ (mentioned also 
by Kluge with reserve and reference to Zupitza). Zupitza (17) 
derives zorft from IE *dgp-: Skt. darpana- ‘mirror,’ Grk. dparrev 
‘see’ (Hesych.). On the other hand, Braune-Helm, Ahd. Gramm.5 
137, considers a sporadic change At>/t (as the reverse in luht= 
luft, ahter = after, etc. ibid. 117). In any case, the Germanic gut- 
tural in the second group does not reflect a labiovelar but rather 
a palatal: Grk. dédopxa, Skt. daddrga ‘have seen.’ Walde-Pokorny 
I, 803, 806 f. 

Thus, then, is the sum of the evidence for the labial develop- 
ment of labiovelars in Germanic disposed of. As I warned in the 
outset, I needed, in many instances, only to reiterate the argu- 
ments of Zupitza. In several, however, I have, in the light of 
later research, deviated considerably from his views.® 

GrorcE S. LANE 

University of North Carolina 


5 Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia 1939) comes 
to hand too late for discussion in the body of this article. On p. 74 P. makes the 
statement. “In some instances, we find f, 8 for Gmc. hw, sw. The fact is certain, 
but the exact conditions are not known; sometimes it seems to be due to assimi- 
lation to a preceding w or «.” Four examples are cited, those given above in nos. 
1, 2, 4, and 6. 

















THE DATE AND METRE OF THE HAMDISMAL 


The value of the extant Hamdismdl rests upon its relative 
date and upon its unity. If it represents the work of a single 
poet composing at about the time of Bragi, then it has every 
right to be considered, on an equal footing with the Ragnars- 
drépa, as presenting early Norse Ermanaric-tradition. If, on 
the other hand, the extant poem can be proved to be a late cor- 
rupt and interpolated version of the original Hamdismdl in 
forno—as the poem is designated in Codex Regius—then it is 
of only secondary value: any passages which disagree with the 
Ragnarsdrépa or add material not found in it are immediately 
open to suspicion as presenting late, less genuine tradition. 

A number of critics regard the extant Hamdismdl as a cor- 
rupt and revised or interpolated version of the original poem. 
On the whole, the only grounds seriously alleged by anyone in 
support of this assumption are the metre and the fact that the 
story presented is not wholly in accord with the representations 
set forth in the Norse prose accounts of the thirteenth century. 
In the present discussion I meet only metrical arguments be- 
cause if tone, manner, and metre all point to single composition 
and early date, then it is absurd to judge age and originality of 
such a poem by its conformity with the story-versions of late 
prose texts.! 

With the exception of one strophe (29) in ljédahétir, the 
Hamdism4l is composed in the alliterative long lines of the epic 
metre, the lines being grouped in strophes of varying length 
(two to five long lines). The lines, too, vary in length, from three 
to ten syllables to the half-line. For the most part, the longer 
half-lines predominate, but in one group, strs. 12-14, and in 
certain isolated strophes the shorter half-lines are predominant. 

This metre is regarded by those critics who on metrical 
grounds question the unity of the poem as a mixture of two dis- 
tinct metres: fornyrdislag and mdlahdtir. Moreover, these critics 
contend that the original Hamdism4l was composed in only one 
of these metres, and that all strophes in the other represent 
later revision and interpolation. But they can agree neither as 
to the metre in which the original poem was composed? nor as 

1 The content of the poem I treat in a book now in preparation. 


? Mdlahétr: Finnur Jénsson, Den Oldnorske og Oldislandske Litteraturs 
Historie, t, 2 udg. (K¢benhavn, 1920), 317; Studier tillignade Axel Kock (Lund, 
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to the strophes which are composed in fornyrdislag. Precisely 
the same strophes which Bugge regards as revised remnants of 
the original poem (12-17, 31)* Jénsson‘ and Sijmons® condemn 
as late interpolations; three of the four strophes which Mogk 
regards as composed in pure fornyrdislag (3, 6, 7)® Jénsson and 
Sijmons regard as mdlahdtir. The one point upon which all agree 
is that str. 31 is composed in fornyrdislag.’ 

Highly significant is this disagreement on the part of the 
critics who would disprove the unity of the extant Hamdismdl, 
for it is quite apparent that such widely divergent views could 
not be based solely on the evidence of the text itself. A single 
strophe cannot show itself to be so old that it is a remnant of 
the original poem and at the same time so young that it is 
obviously a late interpolation; again, a strophe can hardly be 
composed at one and the same time entirely in pure fornyrdislag 
and entirely in pure mdlahdtir. The reasons for such lack of 
agreement, then, are to be sought not so much in the metre of the 
extant poem as in the metrical theories of its critics. 

The theories of Mogk, Jénsson, Sijmons, and Gering are 
based on the metrical system formulated by Sievers,’ and very 
well exemplify one of its main tenets: that Eddic poetry rests 
in the greatest part on the principle of syllable-counting.® And 
it is their adherence to the Sievers-system which constitutes the 
first flaw in these theories. The faults of this system and of the 





1929), p. 6; De Gamle Eddadigte (K¢benhavn, 1932), p. 337; B. Sijmons, Die 
Lieder der Edda (Halle, 1906), pp. ccxxxvi, ccxliv, 475 (but cp. his later views in 
Sijmons-Gering, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda, 11 (Halle, 1931}, 425 ff.); 
Hugo Gering, ZfdPh 1 (Stuttgart, 1926), 167.— Fornyrdislag: Eugen Mogk, 
Pauls Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie 11,2 Aufl. (Strassburg, 1901-09), 
652; Gustav Neckel, Beitraége zur Eddaforschung (Dortmund, 1908), pp. 303 ff. 

* ZfdPh vu (Halle, 1876), 386. 

4 Lit. Hist. 1, 317 ff.; Studier till. A. Koch, pp. 6 f.; De Gamle Eddadigte, pp. 
339 f. (designated by symbols which are explained on p. 337). 

5 Die Lieder der Edda, pp. ccxxxvi, 475, 479 n., 485 n. 

* Grdr. (2) 11, 652. These are the strophes which show close agreement with 
Gudrinarhvet strs. 2.5-12, 4. 

7 Bugge (Joc. cit.) uses the term kviduhdtir, rather than fornyrdislag, for 
the shorter half-lines. 

8 PBB v (Halle, 1878), 449 ff.; PBB v1 (Halle, 1879), 265 ff.; PBB vu 
(Halle 1882), 54 ff.; PBB x (Halle, 1885), 209 ff., 451 ff.; Proben einer Metrischen 
Herstellung der Eddalieder (Tiibingen, 1885). 

* PBB v1, 298; PBB vin, 78 f. 
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attempt to apply it to Eddic poetry we need not dwell upon; the 
subject has been treated by Kuhn" and at considerable length 
by Heusler." Indeed, Sievers himself came to change his views 
greatly: already in 1893 he had admitted the possibility of a 
“free” Eddic mdlahdtir as opposed to the rigid mdlahdttr with 
fixed number of syllables exemplified, as later skaldic practice, 
in Snorri’s Héttatal str. 95; and further (though only in a foot- 
note, it is true), that alliterative verse other than skaldic may 
be “eher alles andre als silbenzihlend.’’”* Those scholars who 
have criticized the syllable-counting system have shown con- 
clusively that it is based upon the principles of skaldic metrics, 
and therefore cannot be applied rigidly to Eddic poems.“ They 
have proved that the fixed syllable-count was a skaldic innova- 
tion, occurring in Eddic poems only under skaldic influence and 
only in later poems;® they have emphasized the fact that syl- 
lable-counting constitutes one of the major differences between 
Eddic and skaldic verse." 

But they have not sufficiently emphasized the truly perni- 
cious effect of the application of the system to the Ham@dismdal. 
For it paves the way for all kinds of tampering with the text in 
order to prove theories as to the content of the poem; critics are 
free to change the position of strophes and lines and to emend 

10 Germanische Philologie, Festschrift fiir Otto Behaghel (Heidelberg, 1934), 

. 20 ff. 

. | Uber Germanischen V ersbau (Berlin, 1894), pp. 74 ff.; Afd@A xxv (Berlin, 
1901), 308; Deutsche Versgeschichte mit Einschluss des Altenglischen und Alt- 
nordischen Stabreimverses 1, Pauls Grundriss vi1/1 (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1925), 
125 ff. and passim.—Cp. also Bruno Sjéros, Mdlahdtir. En Studie i fornislindsk 
Metrik (Helsingfors, 1906), pp. 2 f.; Neckel, Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen U nter- 
richt xxx (Leipzig u. Berlin, 1916), 87; Erik Noreen, Studier i fornvdstnordisk 
Diktning III, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1923, pp. 27 f. 

2 Aligermanische Metrik (Halle, 1893), p. 221 (incorrectly numbered 421 in 
the printed volume). 8 Thid., p. 15 , n. 

“4 Heusler, DV 1, 129 ff.; cp. pp. 285 ff. It is to be noted that already in 1883, 
when the syllable-counting system was universally recognized, VigfGsson had 
the courage to characterize Sievers’ system as “baseless fancy,” and to suggest 
that the Norse verse-measure might, like the German and the Anglo-Saxon 
metres, proceed from a common Germanic metre: Corpus Poeticum Boreale, t 
(Oxford, 1883), 432 ff. 

6 Felix Genzmer, PBB x tv (Halle, 1920), 147; Heusler, Die Aligermanische 
Dichtung (Berlin, 1923), p. 35; DV 1, 225 and passim. 

6 Genzmer, loc. cit.; Heusler, DV 1, 130 f., 285. This was pointed out al- 
ready by Hildebrand, ZfdPh Ergdnzungsband (Halle, 1874), 77. 
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words in order to force the version of the story preserved in this 
poem into conformity with the versions set forth in the later 
texts. As recently as 1932 Jénsson argued that the extant 
Hamdismdl is a patchwork of older poems,"’ and it is his voice, 
not Heusler’s nor Kuhn’s, which has carried weight with the 
students of the development of the Ermanaric-tradition in the 
north.'® 

The patchwork-theory contends that the original Hamdismdl 
was composed in mdlahdttr, and that some later reviser has taken 
over unchanged from a parallel poem in formyrdislag strs. 12-17 
and 31 and interpolated them into the mdlahdtir poem; he has 
also added the fornyrdislag strs. 1-2, changed a mdlahdétir strophe 
here and there, and added, probably from still a third poem, the 
ljédahdttr str. 29.9 From this statement we should expect a 
sharp distinction between the metre of the so-called interpola- 
tions on the one hand and the metre of the remainder of the 
poem on the other. Especially marked should be the distinction 
at those points where the two metres meet. Only then could 
interpolations be clearly set off from the poem into which they 
have been interpolated. 

An examination of the extant text, however, shows no such 
distinction as we are led to expect. In str. 2, the second of the 
strophes said to be a late formyrdislag addition, we find precisely 
the same proportion of long and short half-lines which we find 
in the assertedly mdlahdttr str. 3.2° The distinction at the begin- 
ning of the passage designated as a fornyrdislag interpolation, 
strs. 12-17, is more sharp: str. 11 does contain a majority of the 


17 De Gamle Eddadigte, pp. xi, 337. 

18 Thus, for example, on the basis of Jénsson’s condemnation of strs. 12-17 
as a late interpolation, Henrik Ussing, Om det Indbyrdes Forhold mellem Helte- 
kvadene i Aildre Edda (K¢benhavn, 1910), pp. 162 ff., has argued that the rela- 
tionships of Erpr established in this passage are an innovation of the clumsy 
reviser who interpolated these strophes into the poem and do not represent gen- 
uine Norse tradition at all. 

19 Jonsson, Lit. Hist. 1, 317 ff.; Studier till. A. Kock, pp. 6 f.; De Gamle 
Eddadigte, p. 337; Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, pp. ccxxxvi, 475, and notes to 
the strophes in question, pp. 476, 479, 484, 485 (he, however, regards only 11. 
1-4 of str. 2 as interpolated and the remainder of the strophe as a retouched bit 
of the original); Gering, Z/dPh L, 166 f. 

* Str. 2: 5 long half-lines, 5 4-syllable; the syllable-count is: 4, 3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 
5, 4, 6, 6. Str. 3: 4 long, 4 shorter: 5, 5, 5, 4, 5, 4, 4, 4. 
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longer half-lines, whereas str. 12 is predominantly 4-syllable.” 
But the distinction at the end of the passage is altogether dif- 
ferent: str. 17 has actually a greater percentage of 5- and 6-syl- 
lable half-lines than str. 18.” Just why str. 17 should be taken 
as the last strophe of the interpolation and str. 18 as a return 
to the original mdélahdttr poem is not wholly clear. Moreover, 
str. 15, within the so-called “fornyrdislag interpolation,” shows 
exactly the same percentage of long and short half-lines as str. 
18.% Why is this metre regarded as fornyrdislag in the one case 
and as mdlahdtir in the other? And in the midst of the passage 
which is supposed to be a remnant of the original mdlahdtir 
poem, strs. 18-28, appears one strophe, 25, which according to 
syllable-counting standards would seem to be rather fornyr@is- 
lag than mdlahdtir.™ Clearly, then, the extant text does not 
afford decisive evidence that strs. 1-2, 12-17, and 31 are in 
fornyrdislag and therefore cannot have belonged in the original 
miélahdttr poem. 

The fact that the evidence of the extant text does not sup- 
port the patchwork theory has led to a further fault on the part 
of Jénsson, Sijmons, and Gering: deliberate emendation of the 
text to fit the theory. 

Emendation of the Eddic poems to fit the principles of the 
syllable-counting system is a practice for which these editors 
have been severely censured by the leading metrical authorities 
of the present day.” Following the dictum of Sievers in his 


™ Str. 11: 4 long, 2 shorter; the syllable-count is: 5, 5, 7, 3, 5, 4. Str. 12:1 
long, 3 shorter: 5, 4, 4, 4. 

™ Str. 17: 5 long, 3 short; the syllable-count is: 5, 5, 4, 5, 4, 4, 6, 5. Str. 18: 
3 long, 3 short: 5, 5, 6, 4, 4, 4. 

% Str. 15: 4 long, 4 short; the syllable-count is: 6, 3, 4, 4, 5, 4, 5, 5. Str. 18: 
3 long, 3 short. ™* Str. 25: 3 long half-lines, 5 short: 3, 5, 4, 4, 6, 6, 4. 4. 

% Neckel, ZfddU nter. xxx, 5 f., especially p. 6: “Die vermeintliche metrische 
Besserung bedeutet sehr oft eine syntaktische oder stilistische Verschlech- 
terung.” Neckel, Edda. Die Lieder des Codex Regius nebst verwandten Denk- 
milern, t (Heidelberg, 1927), v: “Mehr als die textkritik aus der metrik kann die 
metrik aus der iiberlieferung lernen.” Noreen, Studier III, 26 ff., especially 27: 
Gering’s edition is “‘an especially discouraging example of brutal treatment of 
the text ‘on metrical grounds’.” Heusler, DV 1, 224: “Die wollen alles gleich- 
machen, und zwar so, wie es auf der innerlich jiingsten Stufe geworden war. 
Die Zeiten sind voriiber, wo man es fiir den Vers nétig fand, die Fiirwérter zu 
tilgen . . . Und eine massvolle Textkritik andert doch nur, wo es nétig, nicht 
wo es méglich ist!”” Cp. also pp. 126 f. Kuhn, op. cit., pp. 21 ff., especially p. 23: 
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Beitrige sur Skaldenmetrik and his Proben® they omit words 
which they regard as “unimportant,” that is, personal pronouns, 
adverbs, and articles, and even at times prepositions and con- 
junctions; theycontract unaccented endings and enclitic particles 
and pronouns; they substitute the shorter forms of verbs, prepo- 
sitions, and adverbs for the longer. But an examination of Jéns- 
son’s edition shows very clearly that in the course of his emenda- 
tion of the Hamdismdl to make it fit the system he has also 
contrived to make it fit his preconceived theory that the extant 
poem is a patchwork of older poems in different metres.*’ For, 
with few exceptions, he contracts, elides, and omits words only 
when a line is longer than he wishes it to be, that is to say, when 
a 5- or 6-syllable half-line occurs in a strophe which he regards 
as fornyrdislag or an 8-, 9-, or 10-syllable half-line in a strophe 
which he regards as strict 5- and 6-syllable mdlahdtir.2* But he 








he declares that these three editors were so extreme in their correction of the 
text to make it fit Sievers’ metrical system that they misdirected the whole 
course of textual criticism and brought the science of metrics itself into dis- 
repute: “Diese Metrik, die hunderte von Textinderungen verlangt, ist zum 
Feind der Uberlieferung geworden, statt sie vor der Willkiir der Konjektur- 
lustigen zu schiitzen. Wenn man einmal die Untersuchungen Hildebrands und 
Sievers’ fortsetzt und vertieft, wird man sehen, dass Jénsson und Gering in 
ihren Eddaausgaben des Metrums halber manchen metrischen Fehler gemacht 
haben.” Jénsson answers his critics in Arkiv, xu1r (Lund, 1926), 196 ff.; and 
defends emendation in Arkiv, xxv1 (Lund, 1911), 364 ff., and De Gamle Edda- 
digte, pp. xiii f. 

* PBB, v, 472 ff.; PBB, vt, 317 ff.; Proben, pp. 6 ff. Cp. also PBB, vt, 
265 ff. 

27 Yet it is in this same edition (De Gamle Eddadigte, p. xiv) that Jénsson 
admits that he and other editors have undoubtedly gone too far in their emenda- 
tion of the Eddic poems; cp. also Arkiv XLII, 194. 


3 Jénsson Neckel 
Contraction 

6.1 Einstced emk ordin 5.1 Ejinstced em ek ordin 

6.7 pds hin kvistskceda 5.7 p&er in kvistskeda 
15.5 Ilt’s blaudum hal 14.5 Illt er blaudom hal 
22.5 Buri myndak pA binda 21.5 buri mynda ek pé binda 
Exception: 4-syl. in a mdi. str. 

4.3 sGs Jormunrekkr 3.3. ster Igrmunrekkr 

Omission 

7.3 pa 6.3 Litt myndir pG p4, Gudrain 

8.7 pa 7.7 gl¥ia pa ne gadir 

9.1 pa 8.1 Atla péttiz pd strida 


10.2 hann 9.2 svinna haféi hann hyggio 
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reverses the procedure when a line is shorter than he wishes 
it to be: he then adds words and substitutes uncontracted 
forms.** When the contradictory practices of contraction and 








10.3 


ek 93  Vilkat ek vid mé6dur 
10.8 pa 98 er pi at grati ne ferat 
11.7 er hér 10.7 _—er hér sitiom feigir 4 mgrom 
16.1 peir 15.1 Drdégo peir 6r skfvi 
16.5 peir 15.5  pverdo peir prétt sinn 
17.3 ok (and re-divides) 16.3 ok godbornir smugo { gutvefi 
20.7 ér 19.7. fyr métkom hafid ér monnum 
21.7 hann 20.7 =‘ 1ét hann sér f hendi 
22.2 ek (sid to séa) 21.2 ef ek sid knetta 
25.4 komit 23.4 [var] komit dr briésti Gotna 
27.5 4 25.5 Grytid ér 4 gumna 
28.4 pa 26.4 er pa pann belg leystir 
29.3 okkarr 28.3 ~=brédir okkarr inn bodfreekni 
29.4 vit 28.4 er vit 4 braut végom 
31.1 vit 30.1 Vel hofom vit vegit 
Exception: 4-syl. in mdl. str. 
28.6 pa 27.2 ~—ef pa hefdir hyggiandi 
Change of words to shorten 
8.6 sazt pa of daudum 7.6  satstu yfir dautom 
31.8 ma®dr ept kvid norna (cp. 30.8  eptir kvid norna 
n. 30) 
Change of verb-forms 
But why in this instance? 
2.3 pat hefr langt 2.3 _— pat hefir langt 
ad “Restoration of older uncontracted forms” 
4.4 j6éum of traddi 3.4 i6m um traddi 
4.7 gr6um gangtgmum 3.7 gr4m, gangtgmom 
19.4 gerdu at heyra 18.4 g¢rdot heyra 
20.8 mey jéum tradda 19.8  mey um tradda 
24.6 { borg hinni héu 22.10 { borg inni ha 
No effect on line-length: length changed by other means 
7.7 satzt pa 4 bedi (grammar) 6.7 —_satstu 4 bed 
28.3 Bal vant pa brédir 26.3 Bol vanntu, brédir 
8.6 sazt pd of daudum (yfirtoof) 7.6  satstu yfir daudom 
11.5 skalt pG ok Godraén (deletes) 10.5 okkr skaltu ok, Gudrain 
Addition 
10.4 of (mélum of skipta) 9.4 malom skipta 
10.6 tveggja (ykr hv6ru tveggja) 9.6 ykkro hvdro 
20.1 jarlar (Segja féru jarlar) 19.1 segia féro 
22.7 déttur (g68 born Gjaka dét- 21.7  g6%8 born Gidka 
tur) 
27.1 raesir (p4 hraut vid raesir) 25.1 ~—+pé hraut vid 








Jénsson does admit (p. vi) that “fuld konsekvens er ikke tilstrebt.” 
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what he calls “restoration of older uncontracted forms,” omis- 
sion and addition cannot be used, Jénsson changes the order of 
words and rearranges half-lines.** And when he can achieve his 
end in no other way, he simply changes moods, tenses, and cases.*! 
This arbitrary and inconsistent emendation of the Hamdis- 
mdi to fit a preconceived theory not only is unsound, but lays 
bare the fundamental fallacy of the patchwork theory. These 
critics argue that the metre of the extant text proves conclu- 
sively that the poem cannot have come down to us in its original 
form; yet the evidence they cite in favour of this view is not 
the evidence of the extant text, but that of a “reconstruction of 
the original text” in which they themselves have collaborated. 
The theory is based not on the metre of the extant poem, but 
on the critics’ preconceived notion as to what that metre should 
have been. The patchwork theory, then, falls to the ground. 
The metrics of the Ham@dismdl must be studied on the basis 
of the text which has come down to us, without emendation and 
without reference to the fixity of later skaldic poetry. And the 
evidence of the text indicates that we do not have two distinct 
metres, but variations of a single metre. In the first place, it 
seems decidedly risky to argue that a strophe containing four 


30 
9.2-3 at Eitils mordi 8.2-3 at Erps mor®i 
ok at Erps aldrlagi ok at Eitils aldrlagi 
5.34  lifid einir ér 4.3-4 lifid einir ér patta 
pitta ettar minnar zttar minnar 
11.5-6  skalt pa ok Gudran 10.5-6 okkr skaltu ok, Gudrfin 
okr grata bida grata béda 
17.34 g6Sbornir smugu 16.3-4 ok godbornir 
{ godvefi smugo { gudvefi 
28.9-10 mikils es 4 mann hvern 27.3-4 mikils er 4 mann hvern vant 
vant es manvits es er manvits er 
31.7-8 kveld lifir ekki 30.7-8 kveld lifir ma@r ekki 
madr ept kvid norna eptir kvid norna 
" Change of grammar to shorten 
28.7 hug hefr p4 Ham@dir 27.1 Hug hefdir p4, Hamdir 
31.5 g6Ss fingum tfirar 30.5 g68s hofom tirar fengit 
31.6 pétt na eda { ger deyim 30.6 _pott skylim n@ e®a f ger deyia 
24.4 hundrud 22.8 tio hundrodom Gotna 
Change of grammar to lengthen 
7.7 sazt pa 4 bedi 6.7 satstu 4 bed 


26.7  f6tum sér p@ pinum 24.7 foetr sér pG pina 
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half-lines of 4 syllables and four half-lines of 5 syllables and more 
is in a metre wholly distinct from that of a strophe containing 
five half-lines of 4 syllables and three half-lines of 5 syllables 
and more. Moreover, if we are to regard 4-syllable half-lines as 
fornyrdislag and 5- and 6-syllable half-lines as mdlahdtir, then 
we should be forced to agree with Gering that the two metres 
are inextricably interwoven within the single strophe, even 
within the single long line;* or with those critics who, like 
Neckel* and Mogk,™ regard the present poem as a heavily re- 
vised version of the original. 

But there are two major arguments against such a conclu- 
sion. In the first place, the 4-syllable fornyrdislag is a late, 
strictly skaldic development, characterized not only by the 
number of its syllables but also by the number and position of 
its accents.* Mdlahdtir, while an older development in Norse 
metre, even in the hands of the earliest skalds showed a fine 
disregard for syllable-counting, attaining the predominantly 5- 
and 6-syllable form only after over half a century of use by 
skalds,* and apparently never in actual practice attaining the 
strict 5-syllable form defined by the followers of Sievers.*’ 

And in the second place, the absurdity of the theories of 
Gering and the revisionists is manifest from even the most 
cursory glance at the construction of the poem. For here is no 
meaningless, hopelessly confused story such as a ballad which 
has been sung to pieces through the centuries. On the contrary, 


® ZfdPh, L, 166 ff. This procedure is akin to breaking up the inscription on 
the Golden Horn of Gallehus into fornyrdislag and mdlahéttr—a procedure 
characterized by Heusler (DV, 1, 226 f.) as “wunderlich doktrinir.” 

% Beitrige, pp. 303 ff. Cp. the appendix to the Ham@Bismdl in his edition 
(pp. 268 f.), where he re-arranges strs. 11 ff. Cp. also Sijmons-Gering, Kom- 
mentar, 1, 425 ff.; Genzmer’s revision of the line- and strophe-order, Edda, 1 
(Thule, 1), 2 Aufl. (Jena, 1914), 55 f.; and Heusler’s introductory note to this 
translation, p. 53. 

* Grdr. (2), 11, 652, 655. * Heusler, DV, 1, 226. 

%* Hrafnsmdl of porbjorn hornklofi (between 875 and 900): 4 to 9 syllables; 
Eirtksmdl (ca. 950): tendency to regularize, but half-lines of 4, 7, 8, 9 syllables; 
Hékonarmdl of Eyvindr skaldaspillir (ca. 961): few 4-syllable, one 7-syllable, 
no longer. On them, cp. Heusler, DV, 1, 204 ff. 

37 Heusler, DV, 1, 215: “Snorris Musterstrophe ist der einzige Vertreter 
dieses silbenzihlenden MAlahatt.’’ Finn Reinskou, Festschrift Eugen Mogk 
(Halle, 1924), 66 ff., argues quite effectively that the metres in actual practice 
were freer than the metres of the Hd#atal. 
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the Ham®dismdl tells a good story, and tells it not only co- 
herently, but powerfully. It is dramatic in construction as well 
as in content. The action is set forth in four scenes, the first of 
which contains the dramatic exposition and the resolving action, 
the second the climax, the third the falling action, and the fourth 
the catastrophe. The plot is skilfully built up, with very notice- 
able increase of dramatic tension toward the climax and toward 
the catastrophe. 

If we examine the metre in relation to the construction of 
the poem, we see that, as Ranisch first suggested,** it is in gen- 
eral adapted to the action: the strophes consisting of the shorter 
half-lines are used for crucial points in the action, for moments 
of suspense, and for swift, tense dialogue; the strophes consist- 
ing of the longer half-lines for dialogue of a lofty tone, for dia- 
logue setting forth previous action, and for straight narrative. 
Thus in the first scene, the whetting of Gudrin, the poet is 
filling in the background, setting the stage for the action to 
come; the dialogue serves the purpose of narration: the metre 
is that which is used in this poem for straight narrative, pre- 
dominantly the longer half-line. In scene two, we have the true 
climax, the slaying of Erpr, the third brother who is necessary 
for success in the vengeance expedition; in strs. 12-14 we have 
a moment of great suspense, the hot interchange of words be- 
tween Erpr and his brothers which may or may not bring dis- 
aster: narrative as well as the swift, tense dialogue is set forth 
in the shorter half-lines, for the most part. With the slaying of 
Erpr the suspense is lessened: the longer and shorter half-lines 
become equal. The third episode, the scene in the hall of Jor- 
munrekkr before Ham®dir and Sorli attack, consists partly of 
dialogue, partly of narrative, but the dialogue is for the most 
part lofty in tone: the half-lines are long, no strophe being pre- 
dominantly 4-syllable. In the fourth scene we have a variety 
of moods, a variety likewise of metre. In str. 24, Ham@ir’s taunt 
of the mutilated Jormunrekkr, we have one of the high moments 
of the action, but it is not one of great suspense; the taunt is 
not hasty, like those of Erpr, but rather the cool, slow taunt of 
the victor over the fallen: seven of the ten half-lines consist of 
5 syllables. In str. 25 appears the catastrophe of the action, the 
instructions to stone Ham@ir and Sorli, which make finally 


%8 Zur Kritik und Metrik der Hampismdl (Berlin, 1888), p. 80. 











certain the fact that the two cannot succeed in their 


predominantly 4-syllable. 
Clearly, the metre on the whole is adapted to the 


composed the Hamdismdl in a form very much like 


That an early poet could use different metres 


may be for freedom and varying effect; it may be 


of the half-line. 


standenes ist.” 


Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1921, 30 f. 
“ DV, 1, 232. 
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vengeance: 


the metre is predominantly 3- and 4-syllable. From this point 
to the end of str. 30 there is no suspense, no swift, tense dialogue: 
the half-lines are longer, predominantly 6- and 7-syllable. Str. 31 
tells almost curtly the death of Ham@ir and Sorli: the metre is 


action, and 


the fact that it is makes very unlikely the presumption that we 
have here the work of two or more poets. Much more likely is 
it that a single skilful poet, using a single very flexible metre, 


that which 


has come down to us.*® This assumption would explain not only 
the fact that the half-lines vary from 3 to 10 syllables, but also 
the grouping here of the longer half-lines, there of the shorter. 


for varying 


effects is indicated in the mixture of mdlahdtir and ljédahétir in 
three early skaldic poems, the Hrafnsmdl, the Eirtksmdl, and 
the Hékonarmdl. Noreen*® and Heusler“ point out that, in 
general, the mixture of metric types in these three poems is 
deliberate and purposeful. Heusler notes that the poet’s purpose 


to indicate 


by the metres a stylistic contrast. Surely if skalds could mix 
metres, Eddic poets could vary a single metre. An Eddic poet, 
composing a poem of the dramatic type, had to use metres more 
freely in order to give vivid expression to his narrative and dia- 
logue. And he had at his disposal a peculiarly flexible metre, 
with many variations as to rhythm, syllable weight, and length 


The metre of the Ham@ismd4l is, as Heusler has demonstrated, 


39 Sievers himself, recognizing the fact that the metre of the poem does not 
fit his system, concluded (Alégerm. Met., p. 78) that we have here a “misch- 
oder iibergangsform” which holds a middle place between fornyrdislag and 
mélahdtir, thereby implying that he regarded the metre as original. Ranisch, 
who did try to apply the system to the poem, stated (09. cit., p. 2): “das Metrum 
des Liedes ein urspriingliches, nicht erst durch teilweise Ueberarbeitung ent- 


“© Studier i fornvistnordisk Dikining I, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1921, 
45 ff.; Eddastudier, Sprékvetenskapliga Sdliskapets i Uppsala Firhandlingar, 
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precisely this early flexible metre.” It is closely related to the 
“free mdlahdtir” of the Hrafnsmdl and the Ailamdl, that is, the 
ancestor to the more or less rigid mélahdtir of the skalds;“ but 
it stands much closer to the pre-Norse basic Germanic epic 
metre in that it has fewer specifically Norse innovations in 
rhythm-types and stylistic devices.“ 

Perhaps we can make a few observations on the length of the 
strophes. In drawing any conclusions we must use caution, for, 
as Heusler warns, the present grouping may be due in part to 
the scribes.“ But he also repudiates any attempt to carry 
through the four-line strophe by emendation or re-grouping,“ 
saying—very significantly—that any such procedure would 
often destroy an effect deliberately intended by the poet.*” Now, 
it is altogether possible that a few at least of the short strophes 
in the Hamdismdl were the intention of the original poet, and 
that he used them for a definite purpose. The poem contains 
nine short strophes, six of which contain only two long lines,** 


® Tbid., pp. 131, 218 ff., 228 ff. Noreen (Studier ITT, 3) designates this metre 
as fornyrdislag, obviously using the term in the Icelandic sense of “‘old-lore 
metre,”’ as a name for the epic measure, of which mdlahdtir is merely one Norse 
development just as the 4-syllable fornyrdislag is another. Cp. Heusler, DV, 1, 
88; Neckel, Edda, 11 (Heidelberg, 1927), xxx f. 

* Heusler, DV , 1, 228. Olrik, Heroic Legends of Denmark (New York, 1919), 
p. 214, speaks of the metre of the Tryggevzlde stone (900) as mdlahdtir “in an 
imperfect form”; in Dania, tv (K¢benhavn, 1897), 122, he speaks of the metre 
of the runic inscriptions of ca. 900 (particularly the Tryggevezlde) as “friere 
rytme.” 

“ Heusler, DV, 1, 229 f. Kuhn (op. cit., p. 27) regards the V glundarkvida, 
the Ailakvida, and the Ham@dismdl as so closely associated in metre and in style 
with West Germanic poetry that they are not to be classified with skaldic and 
other Eddic poems. # DV, 1, 258. 

“ The carrying-through of the 4-line strophe is urged by Jénsson, Lit. 
Hist., 1, 106 f., 108, 112; but cp. his modification of this demand, De Gamle 
Eddadigte, p. xiv. However, in De Gamle Eddadigte, p. vi, he states that short 
strophes are always suspect. It is carried through by Gering, Die Lieder der 
dlteren Edda, 4 Aufi. (Paderborn, 1922), pp. 451 ff.; and by Sijmons, Die Lieder 
der Edda, pp. 476 ff. Sijmons, however, admits (pp. ccxxv ff.) that in special 
circumstances the strophe-length may vary. Sievers likewise came to recognize 
(Aligerm. Met., pp. 19, 64) the fact that the fixed line-count could not be de- 
manded in early Eddic poetry. Mogk (Grdr.q) 11, 577) stated emphatically that 
the Eddic poets were allowed more freedom in the matter of strophe-length 
than were the skalds. Cp. also Heusler, Aligerm. Dicht., p. 35; DV, 1, 256 f£.; 
Noreen, Studier, 1, 18 ff. 7 DV, 1, 258. 

8 Strs. 4, 12, 16, 23, 27, 31. 
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three only three lines.** With the exception of one which is 
probably defective®® and two which are possibly to be taken as 
one, since they constitute a single speech," these strophes occur 
only where one episode ends and another begins. Moreover, the 
division of the episodes is marked in this way in every case. It 
may very well be, then, that since this poem is dramatic in 
structure, clearly divided into scenes, the original poet deliber- 
ately used the short strophes to denote change of scene, just as 
Shakespeare used the couplet for this purpose. 

Thus the evidence of the extant Hamdismdl points to the 
fact that it was composed by a single poet in very much the 
form which has come down to us, although it undoubtedly has 
been corrupted here and there and retouched by later poets.™ 
Obviously, a poem transmitted by word of mouth for centuries 
before it was finally written down can hardly have reached us 
with no losses or changes whatever. Thus, for example, the 
sense of str. 4 is obscure; the second half of 1.3 of str. 30 does 
not alliterate with the first.” But corruption of this sort is a 
wholly different thing from composite composition. The extant 
text affords no evidence whatsoever that it is a revised or inter- 
polated version of the original HamBismdl in forno. 

Metre is a treacherous criterion upon which to judge the 
date of an Eddic poem: the metre of the Ai#lamdl, which on other 
grounds we know to be one of the latest of all the Eddic poems, 
is very closely related to that of the ninth-century Hrafnsmdl.® 
But Norse metre shows a steadily increasing tendency toward 
a fixed number of syllables to the half-line, a fixed number of 
half-lines to the strophe.*’ The flexibility of the metre of the 

« Strs. 11, 18, 26. 8 Str. 4. ® Strs. 26-27. 

® Str. 16 in actuality denotes the end of the episode of the slaying of Erpr: 
the brothers wrap their cloaks around them and proceed on their way; although 
it is not the end of the episode of the journey to the Gothic court. 

® Cp. Heusler, DV, 1, 220. 

% Eptir er ykkr brungit seems to be dependent upon some statement which 
does not appear in the poem as it stands. 

% Gods hofom tirar fengit, hott skylim nu eda 4 ger deyia. 

* Heusler, DV, 1, 204, 209 ff., 228, 230. 

5? Ibid., pp. 225, 227 ff.; Aligerm. Dicht., p. 35; Noreen, Studier, 1, 18 ff. 
The three skaldic poems composed partly in médlahdtir, the Hrafnsmdl, the 
Eirtksmdél, and the Hékonarmdl, show that at the end of the ninth century 


mdlahdtir was still very free, by the middle of the tenth it was becoming regular- 
ized, and that by the third quarter of the tenth century it had become a metre 
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Hamdismdl, the free rhythms, the close kinship to the common 
Germanic epic measure all point to an early date: Heusler has 
placed it in the ninth century.” 

This is the date which is suggested by the tone, style, and 
dramatic type of the poem; for, in the words of Noreen, the 
Hamdismdl is one of “the very poems which can be assumed to 
represent best the old Germanic epic poetry.’’®* Objective and 
dramatic presentation of the story, use of dialogue to carry the 
action forward in decisive scenes, combination of dialogue with 
narrative, little lyric effusion, emphasis on the tragic—these are 
the characteristics of Germanic heroic poetry, and these are 
the characteristics of the Hamdismdl. For this reason a number 
of scholars have regarded it as one of the oldest Norse poems 
which has come down to us, Genzmer dating it in the eighth 
century," Schneider® and Heusler in the ninth.* 

The language of the poem affords no evidence against so 
early a date. The once-prevalent assumption that no Eddic poem 
in the form in which it stands today could be dated earlier than 
800 (or 850)" has in recent years been disproved. This view 
was based primarily on the ground that the extant Eddic poems 
show the carrying through of the Old Norse syncope of unac- 
cented syllables: since it is the operation of this syncope which 





of 5 and 6 syllables with sporadic 4-syllable half-lines. The evidence of these 
three skaldic poems is borne out by the evidence of Danish runic inscriptions: 
about 900 the metre is free, by 960-970 it is mdlahdtir in the more strict sense. 

8 DV, 1, 228. 

58* Studier, 111, 14; cp. also 12, 17. Cp. Heusler, ZfdA, xiv1 (Berlin, 1902), 
191; Aligerm. Dicht., p. 147; if we seek the Germanic heroic lay in the Edda, we 
find that “‘am reinsten liegt er vor in fiinf Liedern mit deutsch-gotischem Sagen- 
stoff: im Alten Sigurd-, im Alten Atli- und im Hamdirlied, im Wélund- und 
im Hunnenschlachtlied.” 

* Heusler, ZfdA, xtvt, 189 ff.; Altgerm. Dicht., pp. 144 ff., 160 ff.; Neckel, 
GRM, v (Heidelberg, 1913), 522 f.; ZfddUnter., xxx, 89 f. 

® Arkiv, x11 (Lund, 1926), 134: 800 at the latest. 

® Germanische Heldensage, 1 (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1928), 243 (perhaps). 

® DV, 1, 228. 

“ E. Jessen, ZfdPh, 111 (Halle, 1871), 78 f.; younger iron age, though frag- 
ments may be earlier; Bugge, The Home of the Eddic Poems (London, 1899), 
p. 2: end of the ninth century; Mogk, Grdr.q@) 11, 572: not before first half of 
the ninth century; Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, p. ccli: ca. 800, but he prefers 
a somewhat later date (cp. his entire discussion, pp. ccxlviii ff., and Grdr.q) m1 
(Strassburg, 1900), 633); Neckel, GRM, v, 516: ca. 850; Jénsson, Lit. Hist., 1, 
41: 800, but prefers ca. 850 or 875 (cp. pp. 41 ff., especially p. 46). 
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constitutes the most distinctive characteristic of historic Old 
Norse, as distinct from Prehistoric Norse, it follows that the 
Eddic poems could not have attained their present form until 
the first historic period of the language. And until comparatively 
recently it was regarded as definitely established that the termi- 
nal limit of the prehistoric period of the language could be fixed 
no earlier than 800. 


In 1917, however, it was discovered that this old dating was 
a great deal too late. In that year a grave containing a runic 
inscription was discovered on the farm of Eggjum, parish of 
Sogndal, district of Sogn, Norway.® The inscription is composed 
in the very language of the Eddic poems, Old West Norse. 
The archeological evidence, however, points to a date consider- 
ably earlier than 800: the type of grave and grave furnishings 
can date only from the seventh century; on the runestone itself 
is carved a horse with a bird’s head of a type typical of the orna- 
mental patterns of the seventh century.” The archeologists, 
therefore, have dated the Eggjum-find at about 700, or 750 at 
the latest,’ and this dating is now universally accepted. Since 
the inscription is composed in the language of the first historic 
period, with the syncope largely carried through, we are forced 
to set back the date for the end of Prehistoric and the beginning 
of historic Norse to the period 700-750 at the very latest, and 
probably to 700 or earlier.** 

The significance of the Eggjum-find in the study of the Eddic 
poems was first pointed out by Magnus Olsen, who suggested 
that it is quite probable that some of the Eddic poems, in part 


® For a full account of the find, including an account of the particulars of 
the discovery and the archeological grounds for dating the find by Haakon 
Shetelig, who first examined the grave, cp. Magnus Olsen, Norges Indskrifter 
med de aldre Runer, 111, 2 (Christiania, 1914-1924), 77 ff. 

Birger Nerman, The Poetic Edda in the Light of Archeology (Coventry, 
1931), p. 6, n. 1, points out that this type of head is to be found already in the 
second half of the sixth century. 

*? Shetelig admits (p. 82) that it may date from 700-750; Olsen, however, 
prefers (p. 193) 700; Nerman (op. cit., pp. 6f.) regards it as unnecessary to date 
it later than 700. 

*§ Nerman, oP. cit., p. 7, considers 700 the latest possible date; so also Olsen, 
loc. cit. Ivar Lindqvist, Géteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift (1923), 79 f., considers it 
altogether possible that the evolution took place already during the sixth 
century; cp., however, von Friesen, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1924: 1, 24 ff. 
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at least, may date from the eighth century. Birger Nerman, on 
the basis of his conviction that the Eggjum-find must be dated 
earlier than 700, suggests that some of the Eddic poems, wholly 
or in part, may date from the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury.’° On linguistic grounds, then, there can be no objection to 
dating the extant Hamdismdl in the ninth century at the latest. 

Since the metre of the Hamdismdl indicates that it is the 
work of a single highly skilled poet and since metre, tone, style, 
and type indicate that it is of comparatively early date, it would 
seem that we are justified in regarding it as an extremely impor- 
tant source of our knowledge of the Norse Ermanaric-legend. 


CAROLINE A. BRADY 
University of California 
College of Agriculture 


9 Op. cit., p. 194. 70 Loc. cit. 



























A RECONSIDERATION OF THE INGELD 
PASSAGE IN BEOWULF 


Beowulf speaks in the present tense when he tells Hygelac of 
the unfortunate consequences of Ingeld’s marriage to Freawaru. 
Scholars did not question that he was speaking prophetically 
until Olrik advanced the opinion that Beowulf’s use of the pres- 
ent was “historical’’ and that he was referring to past events 
which he had actually seen at Heorot.' This view found little 
support, Lawrence objecting that there is “no other long passage 
in the poem in which the ‘historical present’ is used in relating 
past events,’* and Chambers on the similar grounds of “the 
extreme rarity of the historic present idiom in Old English 
poetry.” 

Kemp Malone, over these objections, came to the support of 
Olrik; he pointed out, rightly enough, that a priori language 
evidence is only of secondary importance and contended that 
only with the historical present could sense be made of the pas- 
sage.‘ Steadman, after a careful analysis of the use of the present 
in Old English, confirmed the traditional view, finding a series 
of historical presents in Beowulf extremely unlikely.’ Malone, 
thereupon, vigorously reaffirmed his original position.’ His view 
has not as yet met with general acceptance, and the proper 
interpretation remains an open question still: Malone’s opinion 
is too important merely to be dismissed, but no attempt has been 
made to deal with it in detail.’ 

Before considering Malone’s interpretation it is necessary to 
deal with the matter of linguistic evidence. Malone, I repeat, 


1 Axel Olrik, Danmmark’s Heltedigtnig (1910), 11, 38, note 1. 

2 W. W. Lawrence, “Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg,’’ PMLA, xxx 
(1915), 380-381, note. Lawrence also considers briefly some of the particular 
difficulties with the attempt to read the passage in the historical present. See 
below page 2 ff. > R. W. Chambers, Beowulf (2nd edition) p. 21, note. 

* Kemp Malone, Mod. Phil. xxvur (1930), 257 ff. 

5 J. M. Steadman, Mod. Lang. Notes, xiv (1930), 522-525. 

* Kemp Malone, Anglia, tv, 218-220. 

7 For example, Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowwulf, states in commenting on 
Malone’s interpretation of the incident in Beowd/f: ‘Auch inhaltlich macht die 
Darstellung nicht den Eindruck, dass es sich um vergangene Ereignisse handelt.”’ 
Klaeber in his last edition of Beowulf merely comments on the vigor of Malone’s 
argument. 
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seems to me quite right in his contention that a conclusion 
drawn solely from general linguistic evidence is unsatisfactory 
as a final criterion in literary judgment. Steadman’s findings are 
most interesting and valuable, but they have only the slightest 
importance for the Ingeld passage unless it can be shown that 
in the passage itself “‘great obscurity would result” from the use 
of the historical present. 

Let us examine, then, the sequence of tenses in the passage 
under question. The verbs of the introductory lines, ber, hyrde, 
sealde (2021, 23, 24) are preterites. Gehaten (is), hafad geworden 
(2024, 26) are preterite presents; ¢alad, gesette and buged (2027, 
29, 31) are presents (leaving out of consideration the duge of the 
subordinate clause). In Malone’s view, the preterite and present 
(historical) are used to express contemporaneous past time, the 
preterite present is used for time antecedent to this past time. 
The first difficulty which arises from reading the present as 
historical is that the preterite present seems to be used arbi- 
trarily for the preterite perfect to denote time before that of past 
time. This we might overlook as poetic fancy were it not that 
we must also assume that there is no actual meaning in the 
shift of tenses from the preterite to the present, merely a whimsi- 
cal and purposeless rhetorical shift from direct past to historical 
present. 

It is easier, other things being equal, to accept the usual 
time signification of the preterite present and to assume that 
the shift of tenses does indicate an actual shift of time in 
Beowulf’s discourse; a rough rendition of this introductory pas- 
sage makes clear how easy and yet significant the transition is: 
Freawaru bore the ale cup in the hall, etc. (past action expressed by the pre- 
terite); she has been promised to Ingeld; Hrothgar has brought this about (ac- 
tion begun in the past, incomplete in the present, expressed by the preterite present), 
and considers it good counsel (a parenthetical half line giving Hrothgar’s pres- 
ent opinion, expressed by the present), that he will through the wife bring an end 
to the feud (future time expressed by the present); but no matter how worthy 


the bride, such efforts to mend an old feud are vain (“universal truth” in com- 
ment, by the present). 


The conditional meg (2032) with its futuritive connotation 
follows along naturally from this preliminary statement of opin- 
ion and gives, moreover, the key to the significance of Beowulf’s 
continued use of the present tense: he is speaking prophetically 
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and the present has future meaning (as Steadman shows, an 
ordinary use of the present). The meg indicates that Beowulf 
is speakin g conjecturally although the poet and his readers know 
with what truth. Kemp Malone in his excellent article on Hreth- 
ric indicates just such another use of the prophetic future in 
Wealtheow’s plea to Beowulf,* but here, in an even clearer 
case, he dismisses the obvious and resorts to translating meg 
as “has good cause to” in order to escape a difficulty which does 
not exist except with the historical present. 

Finally, telge (2067) is extremely difficult to handle if the 
other presents are historical, for ¢elge as a continuation of the 
historical present involves Beowulf in a curiously self-conscious 
attitude. But, if we assume that the poet was reckoning on the 
ability of his reader to recognize a change of tense where none 
was indicated, then #elge could be the simple present. Unfortu- 
nately, with either alternative, Beowulf’s statement is absurdly 
tautological—and though we should not be surprised at tau- 
tology in Beowulf, we should at absurdity. He has, according to 
Malone, actually seen the killing of the Dane; he has observed 
Ingeld’s “‘sexual fires to grow cold,” he has seen Ingeld divorce 
Freawaru—and he speaks: “For that reason I do not (or I did 
not) consider the friendship of the Heatho-Bards sincere.”’ This 
is not gnomic understatement; it is mere stupidity. 

But what is merely stupid as comment on past experience is 
understandable as conjecture on the future—almost conclusive 
evidence in itself that Beowulf’s story is dramatically prophetic. 
Since Steadman’s general position is supported by evidence 
within the passage there exists d very strong probability against 
the historical present. It is incumbent upon Malone, then, to 
show conclusively that his interpretation alone can make good 
sense of the passage.® 

According to Malone the action takes place in Heorot and is 
related by Beowulf as an eyewitness.'* The princess is a bride 


® Kemp Malone, “Hrethric,”” PMLA, x11 (1927), 268-313. 

* To this Kemp Malone himself would agree, for in a brief note on the 
passage in Anglia tx111, 105-106 he rests his case on the matter of the location 
of the story. His article appeared after this paper was in type; it adds nothing 
which would affect my argument. 

1©T shall consider in order the arguments advanced by Malone in his first 
and second articles, cf. notes 4 and 6 above. 
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not a wife; femnan pegn (2059) does not signify a retainer of the 
princess who has accompanied her to her husband’s land as is 
commonly supposed; it simply means “untried warrior”: “‘The 
usual interpretation according to which the thane was an at- 
tendant of the princess, seems improbable, for why should the 
princess, in her father’s hall, have male attendants?’”’ Malone’s 
interpretation rests on his proof that the scene of the action lies 
in Heorot. But, note the words I have italicized: Malone here, 
at the beginning of his argument, proves that it is impossible 
for the princess to have a retainer because she is in Heorot, 
which is the very fact he intends to prove. If this is demon- 
strated, we must grant Malone’s interpretation, but his circu- 
lar argument does not constitute satisfactory proof. 

The much-debated antecedent of he of line 2034 remains the 
real crux since we cannot repose much confidence in Malone’s 
assertion that Frewaru was still in Heorot and for that reason 
could have no retainer. The text itself seems to me to supply 
significant evidence that the he does refer to femnan pegn and 
not, as Malone insists, to Ingeld. Line 2034 (bonne he mid fam- 
nan on flett gaed) is almost identically repeated later in the old 
warrior’s undoubted reference to the young Dane, femnan 
pegn (2059) on flet g@d (2054). This phrasal repetition seems to 
me to settle the fact that in the earlier passage he does refer to 
femnan pegn (a much easier reading than with the more compli- 
cated antecedent, Ingeld, it might be noted). Freawaru—where- 
ever she is—does seem to have a retainer. 

And we are confirmed in this opinion by Ritchie Girvan who 
points out that se femnan pegn “is equivalent to comes copule 
carnalis in Bede’s Account of Paulinus (1, 9) where we have a 
parallel case of a princess being married into a foreign court 
and conducted thither by a retinue. There is a good deal said 
about a sword in the sequel, and swords were important symbols 
in early betrothal and nuptial ceremonies.” This would seem 
to settle the question of interpretation of the phrase against 
Malone and to militate against his assumption that the mar- 
riage takes place in Heorot, the court of the bride’s father. 

But Malone’s next argument is the one he himself considers 
most important for it is this argument which he has developed 
in Anglia after the appearance of Steadman’s study. Malone 


11 Ritchie Girvan, Mod. Lang. Rev., xxv, 246. 
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continues, after dealing, as we have seen, with the femnan 
pegn: “We are further told that the slayer of the maiden-thane 
succeeded in escaping, since he knew the country well. Evidently 
it was Denmark, the enemy’s country that he knew well. Had 
he been at home he would not have needed to escape at all, of 
course.” 

The scene of action may be Heorot, but Malone has not yet 
made this evident, and there appears, furthermore, no need to 
assume that the slayer must of course be in Denmark and not 
in his own land. He has, in fact, very good reason to fly his home. 
Freawaru is married to Ingeld as the symbol of the concord 
sworn between Heatho-Bards and Danes: she is the peace- 
weaver. Both sides in such a treaty must have agreed to keep 
the peace. That is rudimentary and obvious. Ingeld and Hroth- 
gar must have agreed to some kind of compact, and it is for 
breaking this compact that the Heatho-Bard warrior must fly 
through the country he “knows well” because it is his own and 
because friendly hands unquestionably help him escape. 

If we wish support for what is obvious, we need only turn 
to the Finnsburg episode and the agreement there reached be- 
tween Finn and Hengest: (1096-1106) 


.. . Fin Hengeste 

elne unflitme adum benemde, 

pet he pa wealafe weotena dome 

arum heolde, pet Ser enig mon 
wordum ne worcum were ne brece, 

ne purh inwitsearo wzfre gemendon, 
Seah hie hira beaggyfan banan folgedon 
Seodenlease, pa him swa gepearfod wes; 
gyf bonne Frysna hwyle frecnan sprece 
Ses morborhetes myndgiend were 
ponne hit sweordes ecg sedan (sehtan?) scolde. 


Here is definite evidence that the Prince in a compact took it 
upon himself to settle with sweordes ecg the peace breaking by 
one of his own band. Who, even without this evidence, could 
doubt it? And here is certainly sufficient motivation for the 
running away of the bana. He is fleeing the wrath of his lord. It 
is, indeed, a better motivation than that of Malone’s because it 
better explains the statement that he knew the land well (con 
him land geare, 2062). Malone has apparently overlooked one 
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of the implications of the peace made between Ingeld and Hroth- 
gar, an oversight which destroys the keystone of his argument. 

Malone passes on to explain line 2064-65 (syd)dan Ingelde 
weallad waelnidas, as meaning “hate wells up against Ingeld,” 
who is apparently in a difficult situation in the Danish court 
and is forced to pay a heavy wergild, all of which seems to me 
imaginative, and necessary only because Malone has a very dif- 
ficult view to defend. So, too, lines 2065-66: 


... ond him wiflufan 
efter cearwaelmum colran weordad. 


Malone takes to mean “sexual fires going cold” and to be “an 
example of litototes” which ‘‘means that Ingeld divorced his 
wife and left her at Heorot.” But imaginative rather than practi- 
cal considerations commend this view, for the usual assumption 
that Freawaru is at Ingeld’s court needs no gymnastics whatso- 
ever to support it. The two lines simply mean that the old en- 
mities proved unquenchable and so troubled Ingeld as to kill his 
love for his wife. 

Malone next considers the Scandinavian versions of this 
story and does much to clarify them by using the Beowulf pas- 
sage as a guide. But these parallels do not support his interpre- 
tation, for two striking facts at variance with it are basic in all 
the versions that he treats: first, the fact that Ingeld and his 
wife have been married for a number of years before disaster 
overtakes them; and second that each version of the slaying is 
set at the court of the husband no matter where the locale may 
have shifted. Malone notes that in Saxo’s second version of the 
story (in the Sixth Book) Ingeld’s divorce from Freawaru, sug- 
gested in Beowulf: “seems to have taken place only after a number 
of years of married life, for the queen is said to have born Ingeld 
three or four children.” But this awkward fact is implicit in all 
the versions which he traces, for in each, in greater or in less 
part, Agnarr or an unnamed son of Ingeld appears. Malone 
notes again of Saxo’s versions in confirmation of his interpreta- 
tion that the scene is the hall of a Danish king. But analysis 
reveals that this change of locale is due merely to the fact that 
Saxo has transformed Ingeld into a Danish king; Ingeld’s court 
remains the scene of the action. The elements of the story re- 
main although the Heatho-Bard’s history is absorbed into that 
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of a surviving race. Since Malone’s reading a disturbed honey- 
moon at the court of the bride’s father into the condensed lines 
of the Beowulf passage is not supported by the parallels and since 
the young Heatho-Bard’s necessity for flight in his own land 
has been explained, Malone’s theory does not seem to have the 
necessary weight to obviate the antecedent difficulties with it. 

Malone in his second article advances one or two additional 
arguments in support of his major contention that no reason is 
given in the usual version for the flight of the Heatho-Bard 
bana. The necessity for continued urging by the old warrior 
before the youth will strike, he argues, is evidence that they are 
in a foreign country. But this need for persuasion can be better 
explained: the Heatho-Bard owes loyalty to his chieftain, and 
the blow to which he is urged is a defiance of Ingeld’s wishes as 
expressed in the marriage treaty with the Danes. Death or out- 
lawry will be the personal consequences of his disloyalty to his 
prince, disturbance and the renewal of the old feud the conse- 
quences to his nation. In the face of this, he might well hesitate. 

But Malone further argues that “the insulting conduct of 
the Danes in general (?), and of the byre in particular, was pos- 
sible enough in Heorot, where the Danes were many and the 
Bards at the mercy of their hosts. But at the Bardish court the 
Danish insults could only lead to a general slaughter of the 
Danish visitors, a slaughter of which we hear nothing.” But 
Finn by the evidence of his compact with Hengest did not share 
this assurance that the Danes would be overawed by being out- 
numbered: even mention of past events was forbidden on pen- 
alty to his men and the Danes. As hosts the Danes might feel 
compunctions about insulting guests, but as visitors only fear 
would restrain them—and fear is not a characteristic of the 
heroic warrior. Moreover, I can find no mention of the insulting 
conduct of a whole retinue of Danes in the Beowulf passage, but 
merely of the anger aroused by the appearance of the Heatho- 
Bard sword carried by the young Dane. And, apart from this, is 
it really difficult to think of him as being swaggeringly undip- 
lomatic, as being filled with tribal pride, as being given to the 
typical heroic habit of boasting, even if he were alone in a none 
too friendly court? I do not understand Malone’s objection that 
the Danish escort’s equipping itself with the weapons of slain 
Bards (the plural being Malone’s) would indicate a foolhardi- 
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ness “not lightly to be attributed to the Scandinavians of any 
period,” for such conduct seems to me very much in keeping 
with the grim bravado of the Scandinavian or Saxon heroic 
spirit (as we know it in literature!). Finally Malone dismisses 
as preposterous further insistence that the bana might be in his 
own land. He deals in a footnote with the question of why a 
Bard should have been familiar with Denmark:—he was a 
soldier. 

It may be safely concluded that Malone’s arguments do not 
establish his position strongly enough to obviate the antecedent 
difficulties with the use of the historical present. It may be 
further shown that the usual interpretation of the Ingeld pas- 
sage involves no difficulties. Beowulf, in speaking to Hygelac of 
Heorot, mentions that he has seen Freawaru. This leads him to 
speak of the momentous political affairs that are connected with 
her, and he informs his lord that Hrothgar has promised his 
daughter to Ingeld in the hope of settling the old feud between 
the Danes and the Heatho-Bards. But Beowulf is full of mis- 
givings about the practicality of such methods and paints a 
prophetic picture of coming events, an account which begins 
with the much debated lines 2032-2037: 

Meg pes ponne of pyncan Seodne Heado-Beardna 
ond pegna gehwam_ para leoda, 

ponne he mid femnan on flett ged, 

dryghtbearn Dena dugu%a, biwenede: 


on him gladiad3_ gomelra lafe, 
heard ond hringmel Hea®a-Bear[d]na gestreon, 


Without attempting to deal with the controversy, I advance my 
own literal interpretation of the lines for what it is worth: 

Of (with) this may the leader of the Heatho-Bards and each of the men of their 
people be displeased then (the time when) he, the noble youth of the Danes, 
entertained by the (Heatho-Bard) nobles (dugu®a biwenede), proceeds into the 
hall with the woman (bride): on him (the appositive clause gives the sense “that 
on him’’) shines the sword, hard and ring-marked, the Heatho-Bard’s treasure. 


The description which Girvan has pointed out in Bede helps 
us to envision the scene. The bride makes a ceremonious en- 
trance into the hall. She is preceded by the Dane who wears by 
his side or perhaps holds before him a Heatho-Bard sword won 
by his father in the great defeat which the Danes had earlier 
administered to the Heatho-Bards. The noble youth has not 
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resisted the impulse of tribal pride. It is a flauntingly bold beot 
he is making, effective far beyond the power of mere words. As 
this token of defeat glitters in the eyes of the warriors, in the 
heart of each a personal sword of angry remembrance turns. It 
is much that they are called upon to endure, restrained by the 
new compact and by their position as hosts (this the significance 
for me of the duguda biwenede). 

The Heatho-Bards do restrain themselves, but an old grim 
warrior is not content, and he ceaselessly urges the son of the 
Bard dishonored by the young Dane’s deot. Relentlessly with the 
old warrior the ideals of conduct of a heroic age speak. The 
young Bard’s personal doubts and sense of duty to Ingeld are 
insufficient to stand against this overwhelming call to the higher 
duty of revenge. So goaded, he strikes. 

As an outlaw he flees to escape the consequences of his act. 
He escapes because he is in his native land where kinsmen will 
hide and protect him and perhaps because the search is per- 
functory: how few among the Bards would have condemned the 
deed! Ingeld tries honestly perhaps to discover and punish the 
murderer. But this is a signal for disturbance and unrest. The 
prince is hindered on all sides ([syd]dan Ingelde weallad walnidas.) 
His own natural sympathies weaken the influence of his foreign 
wife, particularly as troubles mount and dissatisfaction with a 
dishonorable peace and desire for revenge increase (ond him 
wiflufan efter cearwalmum colran weordad). Beowulf finishes by 
predicting (telge) that in view of this probable sequence of 
events there is little hope for a satisfactory peace: implicit in 
the whole story is the strain so dear to the poet of Beowulf, fatal 
inevitability (in the reader’s knowledge) against which human 
bravery will struggle till the end which is fixed and even so 
contested. 

BERNARD F. Hupré 
New York University 
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A NOTE ON WIDSITH 76-78 


In the inherited text of Widsith is included the following pas- 
sage (lines 76-78), hereafter referred to as the Casere section: 


Mid Creacum ic wes ond mid Finnum ond mid Casere, 
sebe winburga geweald ahte, 
wiolane ond wilna ond Wala rices. 


Sievers in his edition of the poem printed the Casere section as 
a Zusatzstrophe of the wes-Katalog.' In other words, he took it 
to be an interpolation in the Second Thula. In my edition I 
interpreted the Casere section as part of the Yed, not the Thula, 
and attributed its composition to the Widsith poet proper 
(whom, like Sievers, I distinguished from the author of the 
Thula). In a recent paper, Klaeber agrees with me in dividing 
the Second Fit (lines 50-111) into two parts, a thula and a yed, 
the various sections of which occur in alternation. He agrees 
with Sievers, however, in rejecting the Casere section altogether. 
Klaeber describes the Yed as follows:? 


Die einzelnen Abschnitte des yed berichten von den Fahrten des Singers, in- 
sonderheit von der gastlichen Aufnahme, die er an verschiedenen Fiirstenhéfen 
fand, und zwar in stetig fortschreitender Steigerung: zundchst Anerkennung 
allgemeiner Art, ...sodann bestimmte Fille von Gabenverleihung ... Nur 
die Casere-Verse, 76-78 scheinen mir aus dem Rahmen zu fallen. Auch Malone 
bekennt: ‘the poet when he composed 76 was not working at the height of his 
inspiration’ [ed., p. 34 bottom]. Sie kommen mir sogar so stérend vor, dass ich 
Sievers’ Ausscheidung derselben nur mit Genugtuung verzeichnen kann. 


In the following I will comment briefly on two aspects of Klae- 
ber’s argument: a general and a particular. 

First, the general aspect. Klaeber feels, as I do, that the 
Casere section is esthetically inferior to the other sections of 
the Yed. Indeed, he finds it so stérend that he welcomes and 
approves its removal from the poem as an interpolation. This 
attitude towards the poorer parts of works of art is old and fa- 
miliar. It is based on the presumption that a good artist always 
works at the height of his inspiration, or, at any rate, never has 
serious lapses. I cannot accept this presumption as sound. One 
of the reviewers of my edition of Widsith, it is true, attributed 


* Festgabe fiir Felix Liebermann (1921), p. 5. 
* Beiblatt zur Anglia, 1x (1938), 130. 
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to me the view that the author of “a poem of such perfect 
artistry”’ could not have been guilty of imperfections.* In fact, 
however, my work as editor was governed by precisely the op- 
posite view, namely, that the poet was human and therefore 
prone to error, and that it is no proper duty of an editor to im- 
prove, by emendation or cancellation, the poet’s artistry. This 
view, of course, like any other, can be carried to undue extremes 
in practice. Copyists make mistakes, and interpolators make 
interpolations, and it is the editor’s duty to remove these mis- 
takes and interpolations if he can prove them to be such. But 
the burden of proof rests on him, and in the present case, that is, 
the Casere section, I saw then, and see now, no justification for 
rejecting the passage as interpolated. This brings me to the 
particular aspect of Klaeber’s argument which I wish to discuss. 

In the passage parts of which I have quoted above Klaeber 
has, I think, correctly described the thought-pattern of the 
Yed, though he has not exhausted the subject; see further my 
ed., pp. 35 ff. Now the visit to the Emperor’s court fits admirably 
into this pattern. In the world of the Germanic heroic age, 
the Emperor was the chief potentate, and his capital, Con- 
stantinople, was the center from which the world was gov- 
erned. The Emperor was no German, of course, but there 
were plenty of Germans at his court, as we know from the rec- 
ords of history, and it would never have done to leave out the 
Emperor in the tale of our scop’s personal experiences. Accord- 
ing to Schiitte’s law, it is true, so great a name as the Emperor’s 
ought to take first place, whereas in our text the actual sequence 
is (1) Gudhere, (2) Alfwine, (3) the Emperor and (4) Eorman- 
ric. But there were special reasons for departing from Schiitte’s 
Law here; see the discussion in my ed., pp. 33 ff. Indeed, we may 
even venture to say that Schiitte’s Law does not properly apply 
to the Yed, since the Yed is not primarily a list of names. If the 
effect was to be one of climax, as Klaeber plausibly argues (see 
also my ed., p. 8), then the Emperor is in his proper place, and 
in naming Eormanric last the poet exalts the Goth above the 
Greek and does honor to the Goth indeed. If then we find the 
Casere section disturbing, our dissatisfaction must be based 
wholly on the poet’s performance. It seems clear that the poet 
does not rise to his opportunities in this section. He might have 


* Speculum, x1 (1936), 533 bottom. 
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made more of Widsith’s visit to this the most famous of all 
courts. His performance here is disappointing. It does not 
follow, however, that the passage is interpolated. I see no 
reason to doubt the Widsith poet’s authorship of a section which, 
perfunctory though it be, fits so well into the pattern of his 
poem. If Homer may nod, the Widsith poet may occasionally 
fall short of the esthetic standard which he sets in other parts 
of the poem. 
KEMP MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 

















MILTON’S HOMER 


Students of Milton will be especially grateful for the inclu- 
sion in the final volume of the Columbia edition of transcrip- 
tions of the marginalia originally written in Milton’s own hand 
in those surviving books that once belonged to him. Those of us 
who have been working with these marginalia, whether in origi- 
nal or in photographic copies, are very much pleased to see them 
in printed transcriptions. They provide opportunity for a great 
deal of study, particularly of Milton’s early reading and study. 
In several of his surviving books he recorded the date of acqui- 
sition or reading. A large number of these marginalia occur in 
Milton’s own copies of Pindar and Euripides. His copy of Pin- 
dar’s works is very illuminating in any study of his early reading. 
At the end of the book Milton recorded the dates between which, 
obviously, he read it, perhaps for the first time; but perhaps the 
dates indicate the period during which he accorded to this edi- 
tion his most intensive study. His inscription reads: ‘Jun: 17. 
1630 et Sept: 28.1630.’ That is, his dated use of the book oc- 
curred during the long vacation of 1630. The work itself is that 
edition by Iohannes Benedictus with full critical apparatus 
which appeared in a single quarto volume with the place and 
date ‘Salmurii.1620.’ The Greek text occurs with only a few 
lines to the page, surrounded by a very large mass of Latin 
commentary and scholia. In the rather ample margins occur 
Milton’s own annotations and cross references. At the end of 
the volume in Milton’s own hand is an extensive index which is 
unfortunately omitted from the Columbia edition. This copy of 
Pindar, formerly owned and extensively annotated by John 
Milton, is now the property of the Harvard Library, and a 
photostatic copy of it enlarged to nearly double its real size lies 
before me, together with two other actual copies of the work. 

From the Columbia transcriptions it will be noted at once 
that the references and annotations in Milton’s hand in his 
surviving Euripides do not contain many precise references, but 
are largely expansions or elucidations of the text. The margi- 
nalia in Milton’s Pindar, however, are in a great many instances 
references not only to other occurrences of words and phrases in 
Pindar, but also contain references to many other works, espe- 
cially to various editions of the classics. It is possible with some 
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of them to discover exactly those editions which must have been 
used by him through the exact reference or references con- 
tained in his marginalia. This is especially true of his Homer, 
and after working through the references to Homer contained 
in Milton’s own notes, I have found it possible, I believe, to 
indicate the particular edition or editions of Homer which 
Milton actually used. Most of these references to Homer are 
also references to Eustathius. Among his many labors with 
classical authors, the good archbishop produced an immense 
commentary on Homer, the editio princeps of which appeared 
with the text of the /liad and Odyssey in three volumes in large 
quarto at Rome in 1542. This edition might have been used by 
Milton, but his references in the Pindar marginalia do not fit it. 
However, another edition of the same work appeared in three 
volumes, folio signed in sixes, at Basel in 1560-59 with the sup- 
plementary Latin title, Eustathii Archiepiscopi Thessalonicae, in 
Homeri Iliadis et Odysseae. In his marginalia Milton refers to 
some edition of Homer 35 or 40 times, frequently mentioning 
Eustathius and the Jliad or Odyssey or Eustathius alone. A 
number of these references contain page and line designations. 
In addition to this there are perhaps as many more references, 
including duplicates, under ‘Eustathius’ in Milton’s holograph 
index. These page and line references enable us to discover that 
it was this edition of Eustathius’ Homer printed at Basel in 
1560 to which he was referring and to which he must, of course, 
have had access. So far as is known, no copy of this edition has 
survived that in any way contains indications that it once be- 
longed to John Milton, and the possibility is very remote that 
Milton’s own copy of this work will ever appear. Moreover, 
from these same marginalia in Milton’s own copy of Pindar 
there are other references which indicate that he did not depend 
on Eustathius alone in his study of Homer. Of course, he used 
the ‘Great Lexicon’ to which he frequently refers and by which 
he probably meant Stephanus, but on the fly-leaf of his Pindar 
occurs this note certainly in his own handwriting ‘Spondanus 
Annot: in Hom: p: 65 citat hoc Pindari dictum’ (Greek quota- 
tion) and on page 517 another note reading ‘Vide Jo: Spondan: 
Annot: in Homer: Iliad: 5 pag: 83 in haec verba’ (Greek). 
These two notes refer to another edition of Homer; both indi- 
cate his use of an edition by Jean de Sponde to which he could 
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have had access in either of two editions. The work appeared in 
folio at Basel in 1583 under the following title Homeri quae 
extant omnia Ilias, Odyssea, Batrachomyomachia, Hymni, Poem- 
atia aliquot . . . Io. Spondani Mauleonensis Commentariis. I have 
only the edition of 1583 at hand, but the work was reprinted in 
1606. Milton’s references fit the pagination of the Basel edition 
of 1583. We now find him working, therefore, with the immense 
three volume edition of Homer done by Eustathius and written 
entirely in Greek, the Greek commentary being printed in a 
type that originally was Eastern or Byzantine in design. He 
also used the edition by Sponde or Spondanus in which the text 
of Homer was in Greek but Spondanus’ Commentary in Latin. 
Moreover, these two editions with their very full critical appara- 
tus were apparently supplemented by another work, if an 
Milton’s holograph index to his copy of Pindar actually means 
what it seems to mean. In the index he refers to ‘Junius’ and 
cites page 343 for reference to this writer. As a reference to 
Junius occurs on that page of Milton’s Pindar he is probably 
referring either to a work that appeared in one volume folio at 
Basel in 1558 under the title Copiae cornu sive Oceanus enar- 
rationum homericarum ... Hadrian Junio autore cum Iliadis et 
Odysseae textu et epistola L. Humfridi de graecis literis et Homeri 
lectione et imitatione, or to the famous Adagiorum (Erasmus) of 
the same place and date. 

We can now assemble most, if not all, of the tools that Mil- 
ton used when he read or studied Homer. The great edition of 
Eustathius with the masses of critical apparatus printed in 
Greek, the smaller edition of Spondanus with the text in Greek 
and the critical apparatus in Latin, and probably the annota- 
tions of Hadrian Junius are the tools with which Milton exhibits 
familiarity. The huge amount of commentary in these editions 
of Homer leads one to question most of the work of Milton’s 
commentators who in connecting Milton with Homer have 
drawn exclusively on the Homeric text alone for influences, 
parallelisms, source material, and so forth. With Milton ap- 
proaching Homer very early in the forms set forth by Eusta- 
thius, Spondanus, and Junius, obviously Milton’s Homer must 
be saturated with their commentary. It is therefore idle to go 
to the Homeric text alone for the source of the Homeric ma- 
terial found in Milton’s works. There remains of course the large 
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task of following his footsteps through this huge mass of Ho- 
meric commentary, but with his own marginalia as a guide and 
with many passages in his poetry already connected with the 
Homeric text by various commentators, a great deal of what 
would otherwise be fruitless labor is eliminated. Ultimately, it 
should be possible for us to secure a fairly adequate conception 
of his Homeric studies. The realization of the complete equip- 
ment he possessed and used for his study of Homer also affords 
us a good deal of insight into what Milton means when he says 
that he read or studied any particular author. He quite obvi- 
ously does not mean a casual or desultory reading of the text. 
He means that he has used, at least in the case of Homer, the 
most elaborate and comprehensive scholarly works to which his 
age had access. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 


University of Illinois 

















AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ATTRIBUTION 


Of the contemporary documents relating to the late Restora- 
tion stage, perhaps none is more interesting than A Comparison 
between the Two Stages, anonymously published in 1702.! Writ- 
ten as a dialogue in which three characters, Critick, Sullen, and 
Ramble, discuss current theatrical affairs, it often reflects what 
Davies was later to call “‘a most outrageous spirit of invective.’ 
Yet despite this spirit of invective the book has its value both 
as an account of the theatre of the period and as an expression 
of contemporary critical dogma. Appreciating this, stage his- 
torians from the eighteenth century to the present time have 
made frequent use of it as a source, though not always a com- 
pletely reliable source, of information. But stage historians, like 
other humans, have an aversion to anonymity; and in the course 
of time A Comparison has become associated with the name of 
Charles Gildon. It is with this association that I propose to 
deal in this paper. 

At the time of its publication the author of A Comparison 
apparently expected it to act as a sort of literary bombshell 
whose explosion he might view from a vantage point of comfort- 
able anonymity. There is reason to believe that his book created 
a less considerable stir than was expected. But whatever the 
reception of the book, the author seems to have been eminently 
successful in preserving his anonymity. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, no ascription of the work appears in print 
prior to Reed’s edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays in 1780, where it 
is referred to as Charles Gildon’s.* Two years later, when Reed 
published as Biographia Dramatica his revision and continua- 
tion of Baker’s The Companion to the Play-House, he added the 
attribution to Baker’s account of Gildon; and it is this publica- 

1 The Flying Post for April 11-14, 1702 (No. 1082): “Published this Day, 
A Comparison between the two Stages, with an Examen of the Generous Con- 
queror, and some Critical Remarks on the Funeral, or Grief Alamode. The false 
Friend, Tamerlane, and others. In a Dialogue. Sold by the Booksellers.” 

2 Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1783-84), 111, 362. 

* A Select Collection of Old Plays. In Twelve Volumes. The Second Edition 
(London, 1780), 1, xcix, n. The British Museum copy of A Comparison bears a 
manuscript annotation that “This work has been ascribed to Mr Gildon,” which 
may very possibly antedate Reed’s attribution. 
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tion, I believe, which gave general currency to the Gildon ascrip- 
tion. The attribution, it may be observed, did not immediately 
gain universal notice or acceptance. Davies, for example, con- 
tinued to refer in his Dramatic Miscellanies (1783-84) to the 
anonymous author of A Comparison between the Two Stages; 
nor did he make any alteration in this respect in the second edi- 
tion of his book, published in 1785. Waldron, too, in his edition 
of Roscius Anglicanus (1789) quoted copiously from A Com- 
parison without hazarding any guess as to its authorship. 
Malone, however, accepted the ascription;‘ and since his time 
A Comparison between the Two Stages has been generally 
attributed to Gildon. More cautious writers have not, to be sure, 
accepted the attribution unqualifiedly; and in recent years a 
dissentient voice has occasionally been raised.’ With these ex- 
ceptions, however, the association of Gildon’s name with A 
Comparison between the Two Stages has passed unquestioned. 
Whether or not Reed was the first to ascribe A Comparison 
to Gildon, the attribution was not without its elements of plausi- 
bility. In 1698 Gildon had published a revised continuation of 
Langbaine’s An Account of the English Dramatic Poets under 
the title The Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets, 
so that he was certainly sufficiently acquainted with theatrical 
history to undertake a book like A Comparison; in 1702 he was 
an active playwright, so that he was undoubtedly conversant 
with current theatrical conditions; and he was later to produce 
at least two libellous pamphlets whose invective recalls that of 
A Comparison. Moreover, in all his later critical works at least, 
Gildon shows himself to have been a firm disciple of strict neo- 
classicism; and the author of A Comparison was one of a strong 
neo-classical bias. All of these considerations, however, are not 
necessarily significant. At best they can do no more than 
heighten the probability of a conjecture based on other and 
more conclusive data. Such data, it must be admitted, do seem 
to exist: an examination of A Comparison and of Gildon’s Dra- 
matick Poets reveals certain parallels of phrase and of thought 


* “An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage,” 
Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (London, 1790), Vol. 1, Part 11. 

5H. G. Paul, John Dennis (New York, Columbia University Press, 1911), 
p. 13; G. Thorn-Drury in RES, 1, 96: Montague Summers in his edition of 
Roscius Anglicanus (London, Fortune Press, [1928]), p. 250. 
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between the two books. Of these parallels the following may be 


taken as examples: 


...and as a Lady carried the Prize 
of Poetry in France this Year, so in 
Justice, they are like to do in Eng- 
land.* 


On the other hand, it must be con- 
fess’d, that he [Langbaine] has, (where 
he detects his Thefts) urged a great 
deal of Truth; for Mr. Dryden has 
borrow’d from the French, at the same 
time that he seems to contemn them; 
unless it may be pretended, that he 
has us’d them as Virgil did Ennius of 
old, to extract Gold out of their Dung. 
For I never found him in any Theft 
indeed, but what he gave a new Lustre 
too, when taken, ev’n from the best 
of the Ancients.*® 


S...you know ’twas a Lady 
carry’d the Prize of Poetry in France 
t’other day; and I assure you, if the 
Account were fairly stated, there have 
been in England some of that Sex who 
have done admirably.’ 


Ramb. I believe he [Dryden] has 
not borrow’d a Thought from any 
other Author, but he has mended it. 
I’le grant you he was a notorious 
Plagiary, and what’s worse, he always 
contemns those from whom he takes: 
But you can’t name me one of his 
Thefts, but I can shew you that very 
place worse in his Author than in him.* 








Further parallels might be cited.'° They are, it must be ad- 
mitted, numerous enough to indicate that the author of A 
Comparison at least had at hand a copy of Dramatick Poets 
while he was writing. Indeed, taken solely in conjunction with 
the circumstances enumerated above, they definitely point to 
Gildon as the author of the later work. 

Along with such parallels, however, there appear in Dra- 
matick Poets and A Comparison passages where the correspond- 
ence is less exact. Of these the following may be taken as illus- 
trative: 


S. Plot and no Plot. 

R. Oh that’s Dennis’s; and a very 
regular Farce, tho’ he calls it a 
Comedy. 

S. I think it did pretty well; ’tis 
laboriously Writ, as every thing of his 
is: There’s an Air of Formality in the 


[Dennis’ A Plot and No Plot] is exactly 
regular, and discovers it self writ by a 
Master of the Art of the Stage, as well 
as by a Man of Wit; the justness, 
fineness, and delicacy of the Reflec- 
tions, the pleasantness of the Hu- 
mours, the Novelty and Distinction 


* Dramatick Poets, p. 112. 7 A Comparison, p. 27. 

8 Dramatick Poets, pp. 40-41. * A Comparison, pp. 59-60. 

‘© Compare, for example, certain passages on Congreve (Dramatick Poets, 
p. 24; A Comparison, p. 58) and on Dryden (Dramatick Poets, pp. 40 ff.; A Com- 
parison, pp. 59 ff.) 
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of the Characters, the admirable Play agreeable to the slovenly Air in 
Conduct and Design of the whole, his Behaviour.” 

with the useful Moral of the Play, 

places it in the Rank of the best 

Comedies of this latter Age of Poetry; 

and tho’ he himself term it low 

Comedy, gives us a Desire, as well as 

Hopes, of some more Noble Per- 

formance." 


Here there is a certain parallelism in thought; but the parallelism 
is overshadowed by a difference in emphasis. This difference in 
emphasis is merely a reflection of the contrasting treatments 
generally accorded Dennis in the two books. In A Comparison 
no opportunity is lost to belittle Dennis: he is “a petulant 
Critick’’;" a translation of his is in “uncouth hobbling Verse’; 
and his three plays, Iphigenia, Rinaldo and Armida, and The 
Comical Gallant, are subjected to the severest of criticisms. In 
Dramatick Poets, on the other hand, Dennis is discussed with 
at least a moderate enthusiasm; and his Remarks on a Book, 
entitul’d King Arthur earn for him the title of “a perfect Crit- 
ick.” One other contrast between the two books may be noted 
here. Of Mrs. Pix’s The Innocent Mistress Sullen in A Compari- 
son says, ““Tho’ the Title calls this Innocent, yet it deserves to 
be Damn’d for its Obscenity,’”"* whereas Dramatick Poets calls 
it “a diverting Play” and adds that “the Play has its peculiar 
Merit.’”!” 

In view of the fact that there are verbal resemblances, it 
may be argued that such differences as exist between Dramatick 
Poets and A Comparison are the result of a change of opinion 
or feeling on the part of the author. After all, nearly four years 
intervened between the publication of Dramatick Poets and the 
composition of A Comparison. Such a supposition, I believe, is 
not tenable, for there are differences of factual matter as well 
as of opinion in the two books. In Dramatick Poets, for example, 
The Revenge is spoken of as “‘ascribed to Mrs. Behn,’’* whereas 


1 Dramatick Poets, p. 38. 12 4 Comparison, p. 29. 

uP. 36. “P. 176. 6 P, 38. % P. 32. 

17 Pp. 111-112. Compare also the varying attitudes towards Doggett’s The 
Country W ake (Dramatick Poets, p.39; A Comparison, p. 25) and Mrs. Manley’s 
The Spanish Wives (Dramatick Poets, p. 112; A Comparison, p. 28). 

18 P. 167. 
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in A Comparison it is discussed as a revision by Betterton.'® 
Again, Sullen in A Comparison refers to Banks’s Cyrus the Great 
as a play “which the Players damn’d and wou’d not Act of a 
great while, but at length it was acted, and damn’d then in 
manner and form,’”° whereas Dramatick Poets informs us that, 
“tho’ this play had been formerly refus’d the Action, yet it held 
up its Head about Six Days together, and has been since Acted 
several Times.’ The fact is that there are both parallels and 
divergences between Dramatick Poets and A Comparison; and 
we must turn to the earlier work to attain even a partial resolu- 
tion of the confusion. 

The Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets was 
first published on August 6, 1698.% That Gildon was at least 
the general editor of the work seems beyond doubt. In the very 
year of its publication it is referred to as Gildon’s;* and the 
ascription has been generally accepted. The attribution, more- 
over, is confirmed by internal evidence. The biography of Gil- 
don which appears in the book, for example, is, in comparison 
with others, very full and disproportionately long; and the 
specific mention of a flattering letter of Gildon’s which D’Urfey 
had prefixed to The Marriage-Hater Match’d, with the conclu- 
sion “that Friendship, or some other Motive blinded his Eyes 
very much, when he made so large an Encomium of it,’™ points 
to Gildon himself as the author. In the Preface to Dramatick 
Poets, however, we find the statement: ‘‘Next I have to inform 


19 Pp. 15. 2 P. 24. 

%1 P. 6. Similar disagreements between Dramatick Poets and A Comparison 
are to be found in the accounts of Dilke’s The Lover’s Luck (Dramatick Poets, 
p. 39; A Comparison, p.32) and D’Urfey’s Cinthia and Endimion (Dramatick 
Poets, p. 49; A Comparison, pp. 29-30). It may be noted, however, that in the 
criticism of D’Urfey’s play there is some similarity between the two books. 

= The Post-Boy, August 4-6, 1698 (No. 508). 

*3 The following lines, prefixed to the anonymous Animadversions on Mr. 
Congreve’s Late Answer to Mr. Collier (London, 1698), unquestionably refer to 
Dramatick Poets: 

Next, let the needy Gil—n peep abroad, 

Without a Muse, but more without a God. ... 

In a late Book, where of most Plays he treats, 

Of his dear self who knows what he Repeats? 

He tells you how his Beads were from him thrown, 

Then what Religion has he now? Why none, 
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the Reader that the following Piece is not writ all by one Hand, 
as will, I believe, be perceived in the Reading.” With no indica- 
tion of how many hands were involved in the composition of 
the book, it would be a hazardous task to endeavor to unravel 
the tangle of authorship; and though certain variances of style 
and treatment are immediately apparent, any such effort would, 
in the last analysis, result in no more than reasonable conjecture. 
How much Gildon actually contributed to Dramatick Poets, 
therefore, must remain doubtful. Yet the fact remains that he 
was in all probability the general editor of the book;* and as 
general editor he would either have failed to print any important 
opinions divergent to his own or have taken exception in the 
Preface, as indeed he did, to such opinions as he found recorded 
in the text not in accord with his own. Under the circumstances, 
then, it is apparent that parallels in phraseology between 
Dramatick Poets and A Comparison are of no significance in the 
consideration of Gildon as a possible author of the latter work. 
At best they signify no closer connection than the possibility 
that one of the contributors to Dramatick Poets was the author 
of A Comparison; and in an age when little consideration was 
given to an author’s rights, even that possibility is by no means 
assured. Differences of opinion between the two books, on the 
other hand, are of importance; and an examination of the di- 
vergences between Dramatick Poets and A Com parison definitely 
points away from Gildon as the author of A Comparison. This 
indication, inconclusive in itself, finds confirmation in an exami- 
nation of A Comparison in its relation to other works which can 
be definitely attributed to Gildon. 

Before examining wherein this confirmation lies, it should be 
admitted at the outset that occasional similarities can be found 
between A Comparison and authentic works of Gildon’s. It is 
my belief, however, that none of them would constitute valid 
evidence in the question of authorship, for the parallelism is 

% As editor of the book, Gildon would, of course, have written the Preface 
and the Epistle Dedicatory; and both of these are very much like what we should 
expect from Gildon. Such things, for example, as the reference to Dryden, with 
the praise accorded All for Love, and the complaint of the lack of patronage given 
English letters, with the contrasted figure of Richelieu, are reminiscent of Gildon. 
Parallels of this kind, of course, are not necessarily significant; but taken in con- 


nection with the early Gildon attribution, they do, I believe, constitute cor- 
roborative evidence. 
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readily explained as a reflection of generally current ideas or of 
the generally accepted critical dogmas of the day. In A Compari- 
son, for example, Critick frowns upon the popularity of tragi- 
comedy,” as does Gildon in his “Essay on the Art, Rise and 
Progress of the Stage.’’ But other critics than Gildon objected 
to tragi-comedy.** Again, the author of A Comparison defends 
himself against possible charges of unfairness by writing in the 
Preface: “J declare sincerely I have no Malice (and I am sure no 
Envy) for the Author of that, nor indeed of any of the rest.’ Later 
Gildon was to express much the same sentiment: “I do assure 
the Reader that I have not been prompted by either Ill-nature 
or Envy; I hope I am entirely free from both in my Temper.’ 
But the parallelism becomes insignificant when we remember 
that both passages are but variations of a formula adopted by 
any critic who wished to air his personal grudges under the 
name of criticism.*® One other instance of parallelism may be 
examined more thoroughly, essentially because its examination 
yields surprising results. 

Speaking of the preponderance of poor plays, the author of 
A Comparison writes in the Preface: 
Some People find out a strange Reason for this degeneracy; they say Poetry has not 
been much encourag’d in the late Reign: But nothing can be more absurd... .On 
the contrary, the Poets have had too great an Encouragement; for ’tis the Profit of the 
Stage that makes so many Scriblers, and surfeits the Town with new Eighteen-penny 
Plays. 
This is very similar, it must be admitted, to what Gildon, speak- 
ing of the encouragement given plays, was later to write: 


*™P. 64. 

7 The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. V olume the Seventh (London, 1710), 
p. ix. Cf. also The Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), p. 25. 

*8 Rowe sums the matter up when he writes (“Some Account of the Life, 
&c of Mr. William Shakespear,” The Works of Mr. William Shakespear, London, 
1709, 1, xvii): “That way of Trage-Comedy was the common Mistake of that 
Age, and is indeed become so agreeable to the English Tast, that tho’ the severer 
Critiques among us cannot bear it, yet the generality of our Audiences seem to 
be better pleas’d with it than with an exact Tragedy.” 

2° 4 New Rehearsal (London, 1714), Preface. 

% Cf. A Review of the Tragedy of Jane Shore (London, 1714), p. 4: “I must 
own my self unfurnished with Spleen and ill Nature, those general Ingredients 
in the Composition of a Critick.”” The conventionalized quality of the formula 
is particularly apparent in the last quotation, for the treatise is a defense of 
Rowe’s play, not an attack upon it. 
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But to a man that will consider justly of things, it will appear, that this which 
they call encouragement, is, in reality, the greatest discouragement that ever 
befel the stage; for when bad Poets find the highest favour, and the greatest 
reward, in its consequence it imposes silence upon men of merit in the art, who, 
unless they can take the same slavish methods to success which the poetasters 
pursue, they are sure to have their works slighted, if not entirely condemn’d.™ 


The force of the parallel is somewhat lessened by the fact that 
nearly twenty years separate the two quotations; and it is con- 
siderably further lessened when we find that the central idea is 
by no means novel. In the very year of A Comparison’s appear- 
ance, for example, The English Theophrastus voices the same 
opinion: 

The reason we have had so many ili Plays of late, is this; The extraordinary 
Success of the worst Performances encourages every Pretender to Poetry to 
Write; Whereas the indifferent Reception some excellent Pieces have met with, 
discourages out best Poets from Writing. 


Finally, a further examination of the passage in A Comparison 
removes it from any possible consideration as an indication of 
Gildon’s authorship. Some say, writes the author, that “Poetry 
has not been much encourag’d in the late Reign.” This is quite 
true. But the lack of encouragement so deplored by contempo- 
rary writers was not, as the author of A Comparison implies, 
that of the general public, but of patronage; and no writer is 
more insistent in his complaints against this lack of encourage- 
ment than Gildon.* Thus the denial on the part of the author 
of A Comparison of the validity of the complaint contrasts 
with the attitude invariably assumed by Gildon; and particu- 
larly does it contrast with the Epistle Dedicatory, addressed to 
Queen Anne, of The Patriot,“ produced at Drury Lane in 1703, 
where Gildon expresses the hope that the Muses “cannot miss, 
from the Smiles of so pious a Queen, a happy Deliverance from 
that weak and unjust Neglect and Contempt, the Iniquity of 
the Times, and that poor private Spirit (that like a Pest has 
infected these Nations too long) had thrown them into.” Thusa 


* The Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), pp. 38-39. 

® The English Theophrastus: or The Manners of the Age (London, 1702), p. 4. 

* See, for example, the Epistle Dedicatory to Measure for Measure (London, 
1700) and the Epistle Dedicatory to Ovidius Britannicus (London, 1703). 

* That The Patriot, though published anonymously, is Gildon’s is definitely 
shown by The Tryal of Skill: or, A New Session of the Poets (London, 1704), 
Stanza xc. 
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passage which at first glance seemed to be an indication of Gil- 
don’s authorship is found, upon investigation, to point in quite 
the opposite direction. 

This, I believe, admirably illustrates the danger inherent in 
endeavoring to ascertain the authorship of a book on internal 
evidence. Perhaps one passage, however, might safely be cited 
as casting doubt on the possibility of Gildon’s authorship. In 
discussing Rowe’s Tamerlane Critick is made to remark: “I 
always make it a Rule in my Judgment of an English Phrase, 
to try, if as it is in the English, it can be literally translated into 
Latin: This is the best way to fix our English Concords, Moods 
and Tenses.’”* This current rule, to be sure, is put into the 
mouth of one of the characters of the dialogue. Yet I have little 
doubt that it was one with which the author of A Comparison 
was in sympathy. In A Grammar of the English Tongue, however, 
we find the statement: 

Hence I believe it is pretty plain, that the Rules of our Tongue are only to be drawn 
from our Tongue it self, and as it is already in Use; . . . and that we are to have no 
manner of Regard to the Proprieties of other Tongues, either Ancient or Modern, 


and this in the Construction of Sentences, as well as in Letters, Syllables or Words, 
the Rules of English being only to be drawn from the English it self. 


Two people were concerned in the production of A Grammar of 
the English Tongue; and one of them was Gildon, for in The Com- 
plete Art of Poetry Gildon quotes from it, referring to it as “my 
English Grammar.’ The contrast between the two statements 
needs no comment; nor is it made less striking by the lapse of 
time between the two books when we take into consideration 
the development of Gildon’s critical ideals. From an early sup- 
porter of the moderns against the ancients Gildon developed 
later into an uncompromising admirer of the Greeks and the 
Latins. Under the circumstances it is difficult, it seems to me, 
to reconcile the progression of ideas indicated in the statements 
given with the actual trend of Gildon’s beliefs. 

Another instance of disagreement between the author of A 
Comparison and Gildon, while it is of minor importance, may 
be noted because it involves a matter of fact. The discrepancy 
between Dramatick Poets and A Comparison in the ascription 

% Pp. 186-187. 


%* 4 Grammar of the English Tongue (London, 1711), Preface. 
%7 The Complete Art of Poetry (London, 1718), p. 153. 
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of The Revenge has already been noted: the former attributes it 
to Mrs. Behn, whereas the latter refers to it as Betterton’s. This 
in itself is not, of course, of particular significance. But it is, 
I believe, of some significance when we take it in conjunction 
with the fact that Gildon does not list the play among Better- 
ton’s works in his The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton.** Thus if 
Gildon is considered the author of A Comparison we have the 
puzzling fact that in 1698 he edited a book which ascribes The 
Revenge to Mrs. Behn, in 1702 he wrote a book which speaks of 
the same play as Betterton’s, and in 1710 he published a book 
concerning Betterton in which he fails to include the play among 
Betterton’s works. The difficulty is most reasonably resolved 
by excluding the possibility of Gildon’s authorship of A Com- 
parison. 

The contrast betwen A Comparison and Dramatick Poets 
in the treatment accorded Dennis also exists between A Com- 
parison and other works of Gildon’s in which Dennis is men- 
tioned. In one of his earliest publications, Miscellaneous Letters 
and Essays on Several Occasions, Gildon in most respectful terms 
addresses to Dennis “An Essay at a Vindication of Love in 
Tragedies” ;** and in one of his last, The Complete Art of Poetry, 
he identifies with Dennis one of the characters of his dialogue, 
remarking in the Preface: “I need not tell the World, that by 
Crites I mean Mr. Dennis, his Excellence in Criticism as well as 
Poetry being so well known.” One of Gildon’s references to 
Dennis, it may be noted, is of particular interest because it 
alludes to a play which is discussed in A Comparison. Dennis’ 
Iphigenia is one of the plays most severely treated in the early 
part of A Comparison, and its discussion affords the opportunity 
of casting a number of unflattering reflections upon its author. 
Gildon, on the other hand, refers to it in a very different way 
when, in his ‘‘Essay on the Art, Rise and Progress of the Stage,” 
he speaks of Iphigenia in Tauris, “of which Mr. Dennis has 
given us a very good Tragedy with the same Beauties to which 


38 (London, 1710). There can be no doubt that this book is Gildon’s. One 
of the British Museum’s three copies, it is true, gives no indication of the 
author. But in every other copy I have seen the Epistle Dedicatory to Steele is 
signed “Charles Gildon.” 

39 Miscellaneous Letters and Essays on Several Occasions (London, 1694), pp. 
145-171. 
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the English Reader may have Recourse.’’*° Unfortunately I have 
been unable to discover definitely what personal relationship 
existed in 1702 between Gildon and Dennis. Later, of course, 
they were to develop some intimacy, and their names are fre- 
quently found together. Pope, for example, not only coupled 
their names in The Dunciad, but also attributed to their joint 
authorship the abusive A True Character of Mr. Pope and Hill 
dedicated to them his play, The Fatal Vision. In view of Gildon’s 
continued regard for Dennis, however, it seems safe to assume 
that a pleasant, if not an intimate, relationship existed between 
them at the time of the publication of A Comparison. Such an 
assumption, moreover, is strengthened by the fact that in the 
following year we find Dennis contributing a prologue to Gil- 
don’s The Patriot. Under the circumstances it is highly incredible 
that Gildon should have attacked Dennis so maliciously as does 
the author of A Comparison.” 

The treatment in A Comparison of another playwright con- 
trasts strongly with that accorded him in a later work of Gil- 
don’s. The criticism of Rowe in the earlier book cannot be called 
enthusiastic, but it is on the whole appreciative of Rowe’s 
merits. Such is not the case with Gildon’s A New Rehearsal, in 
which Rowe is most violently attacked. There is, in fact, a vast 
gulf between the hope expressed in A Comparison that Rowe 

4° The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. V olume the Seventh, p. xliv. 

*! Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, rv, 72. 

® The fact that Farquhar, who is also viciously attacked in A Comparison, 
contributed the Epilogue to The Patriot is, I believe, of less significance; and I 
should hesitate to adduce it as evidence. By 1702 Gildon had shown himself 
as at least favoring the critical dogmas of neo-classicism; and, like other neo- 
classicists of the time, he had little sympathy with one of Farquhar’s opinions. 
In fact, occasional remarks of Gildon’s at approximately that period can be 
construed as reflecting upon Farquhar, although the frequency of attacks upon 
Farquhar and his theories renders them of no significance in the question of the 
authorship of A Comparison. (See for example, the Epistle Dedicatory of A 
New Miscellany of Original Poems (London, 1701]; cf. The English Theophrastus, 
p. 12.) Under the circumstances Farquhar’s Epilogue is somewhat puzzling. 
The most reasonable explanation of its existence is, perhaps, that it was written 
by Farquhar for the Drury Lane players to enhance The Patriot’s possibilities 
of success by the presence of an epilogue from the pen of Drury Lane’s most 
popular playwright. Such an hypothesis, it should be noted, cannot be adduced 
in the case of Dennis’ Prologue, for in 1702 Dennis was by no means even a 
mildly popular playwright; and the Prologue was undoubtedly written, as most 
contributed prologues and epilogues were, as a friendly gesture. 
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may turn out to be the Spes altera Romae* and Gildon’s remark 
that the justest criticism to apply to Rowe’s plays would be “‘a 
Spunge dip’d in Ink.” Twelve years, however, separate the 
publication of A Comparison and A New Rehearsal; and since 
I know of no specific reference to Rowe by Gildon prior to 1710, 
when he takes issue in his “Essay on the Art, Rise and Progress 
of the Stage” to some of Rowe’s opinions in reference to Shake- 
speare, it would be unwise to base any conclusions as to the 
authorship of the earlier work on a comparison of the two cri- 
tiques.“ In the case of references to Jeremy Collier, on the other 
hand, there is, I think, evidence for not attributing A Compari- 
son to Gildon. Gildon apparently never had any admiration for 
Collier.“ In a brief discussion prefixed to Phaeton, hurriedly 
written to capitalize on the interest aroused by the recent ap- 
pearance of Collier’s Brief View, he says, “I have no Room in 
this Place to shew all the Abuses, and Absurdities this Author 
is guilty of”;*7 and in The Complete Art of Poetry he speaks of 
Collier as ‘the most blind and violent Scourge of the Plays, 
since the time of William Prynn.’’** Thus the attitude of Gildon, 
both before and after 1702, contrasts with that of the author of 
A Comparison, which is at least mildly commendatory of Col- 
lier.” 

In 1702 Gildon was a practicing playwright. Under that cir- 
cumstance it seems highly improbable that he should have 


#P. 190. “ 4 New Rehearsal, p. 63. 

“ A similar condition obtains in regard to D’Urfey. In 1692 Gildon had 
written D’Urfey a flattering letter, which had been prefixed to the latter’s The 
Marriage-H ater Match’d; and D’Urfey had reciprocated by writing a preface for 
Gildon’s Nuncius Infernalis. But that was twelve years before the publication 
of A Comparison, with its unflattering references (pp. 29, 200, passim) to 
D’Urfey. The article on D’Urfey in Gildon’s Dramatick Poets, it may be ob- 
served, is faint in its praise. 

“ In The Deist’s Manual (London, 1705), p. 141, it is true, Gildon mentions 
Collier without the customary abuse, even going so far as to quote from A Brief 
View. But in The Deist’s Manual Gildon was addressing himself to a special 
audience; and he had a special thesis to prove. 

*' Phaeton: or, The Fatal Divorce (London, 1698), Preface. # P. 65. 

** See pp. 93-94. The definite ascription of A Vindication of the Stage 
(London, 1698) to Gildon, plausibly advanced by Dragosh Protopopesco 
(William Congreve, Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre, Paris, 1924) and by D. Crane Taylor 
(William Congreve, Oxford University Press, 1931), would strengthen this 
argument. 
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attacked the players at both Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields so violently as they are attacked in A Comparison. Par- 
ticularly abusive are the references to Mrs. Bracegirdle; yet 
in the preceding year Gildon had publicly acknowledged his 
especial obligation to that actress “for her admirable Action” 
in one of his plays.5° More provocative of doubt than the attacks 
upon the actors and actresses, however, are the references to 
Gildon himself and two of his plays. In the course of A Compari- 
son the following discussion takes place: 


Ramb. But you'll grant the latter part of this Age has produc’d some 
extraordinary Men? 
Crit. As it produces a Comet; one in twenty Years; and then its the dis- 
course of all the World. 
Sull. Nay, now you’re too severe; what think you of Etheridge, Dryden, 
Wicherly, Otway, Congreve and V anbrug? 
Crit. And what think you of D—s, D—y, G—n, S—e, B—y, and who not?™ 


G—n can refer to no one but Gildon; and the inference, it will 
be admitted, is far from complimentary. Moreover, in a later 
section of the book, Critick delivers a tirade against “those mer- 
cenary Scriblers who get their Bread by [writing].’”* Now Gildon 
himself was just such a “mercenary Scribler’’: his biography in 
Dramatick Poets quotes from Miscellaneous Letters and Essays 
on Several Occasions to the effect that “Necessity was the first 
Motive of his venturing to be an Author’”’ ;* the verses prefixed to 
Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s Late Answer to Mr. Collier 
refer to him as “the needy Gil—»n”’ * and his dependence upon 
writing for a livelihood is sarcastically mentioned in A Letter to 
A. H. Esq; Concerning the Stage.™ I am not willing to admit 
that one of Gildon’s temperament would have written a passage 
which could so easily have been construed as directed at him- 
self; nor am I willing to admit that he would have referred so 
disparagingly to himself by name. Gildon was by no means a 
person prone to self-effacement. An increasing self-esteem is to 
be discerned in his works; and that this trait was noticeable as 
early as 1698 is indicated by a passage in the Letfer to A. H. just 
quoted in which the author, speaking of Collier’s attack on in- 
dividual authors and its effects, writes: ““Motteux and Guildon 
5° Love’s Victim: or, The Queen of Wales (London, 1701), Preface. 

& P. 54. ® Pp. 171-172. ® Dramatick Poets, p. 175. 

See above, Note 23. ® (London, 1698), p. 19. 
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resent it to the last degree. Is there nothing in their Works 
Illustrious, or that cou’d merit Censure?’ Finally, in A Com- 
parison Sullen includes The Roman Bride’s Revenge and Phaeton, 
both Gildon’s, in a list of plays which were “all Damn’d, every 
Son and Daughter for ever.’”*’ The failure of The Roman Bride’s 
Revenge on the stage is admitted by Gildon’s Dramatick Poets. 
Of Phaeton, on the other hand, Gildon writes that he has “‘no 
Reason to Complain of the Success it had on the Stage.’®* That 
he should have included it in a list of “damned” plays seems un- 
reasonable. The one escape, of course, is that Gildon deliber- 
ately incorporated in his book such passages as those mentioned 
above in order to conceal his identity. Such an hypothesis, 
though by no means a probable one, is not beyond the realm 
of possibility; but its acceptance, I believe, is definitely pre- 
cluded by the very circumstance which we first found pointed, 
though erroneously, to Gildon’s authorship. For if Gildon went 
to such elaborate lengths as those outlined above to assure his 
anonymity, he would certainly have exerted an effort to avoid 
the inclusion of passages which might cause the book to be 
linked with any of his other publications. Yet, as we have seen, 
there are numerous parallels between A Comparison and a book 
of which Gildon had been, and his contemporaries knew him 
to have been, the editor, The Lives and Characters of the English 
Dramatick Poets. The inevitable conclusion, I believe, is that 
Gildon did not write A Comparison between the Two Stages and 
that the ascription of the book to him was based on deceptive 
evidence. 
STARING B. WELLS 


University of Rochester 


PF. 2. & P, 32. 6 Pp. 175. 
5° Phaeton, Epistle Dedicatory. 
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CONCERNING THE CHANGES IN THE COMPLETED 
PART I (1808) AS COMPARED WITH THE EARLIER 
VERSIONS OF GOETHE’S FAUST 


Since the discovery of the Urfaust in 1887, the comparison 
of the three versions of Goethe’s Faust, the First Draft of 1775, 
the first published form called the Fragment of 1790, and the 
Completed Part I of 1808, has always been in the foreground of 
scholarly interest. Entering the poet’s workshop and observing 
the strokes of the master’s hand we actually see three different 
Goethes at work, the “Stiirmer und Dringer”’ of the Frankfurt 
period, the classicist of Weimar after his return from Italy, and 
finally the mature poet under the stimulating influence of the 
younger Schiller. 

Scholars have frequently studied the form and diction of the 
three versions. Earlier when Scherer advanced the theory of 
original scenes in prose (“Aus Goethes Friihzeit’’ 1879), the 
question of the priority of the scenes was made the center of 
interest. Although Erich Schmidt through his discovery and 
edition of the Urfaust in 1887 practically demolished the Scherer 
theory, others, including Roethe, rose to the defense of Scherer’s 
lost cause. In a recent volume of the Goethe Jahrbuch (1935) 
we find a searching article “Neue Beobachtungen und Gedanken 
iiber die Entstehungsgeschichte des ‘Urfaust’ und des ‘Frag- 
ments’ (von Heinrich Spie®),” the point of which is determining 
in what month of 1774 or 1775 Goethe might have written cer- 
tain scenes of the Urfaust. There have been numerous and inter- 
esting investigations as: “Zur Datierung einiger Faust-Szenen 
1797-1801 (von Karl Alt, G. Jahrbuch 1922).”” The problem of 
dating scenes, however fascinating, has always assumed greater 
importance than the more vital question, why did Goethe in- 
troduce or eliminate certain scenes in a later version? 

The main differences between the Fragment and Urfaust 
have been adequately examined and presented. The Goethe of 
1790 was not satisfied with the “Sturm und Drang” drama of 
1775. Having returned from Italy an admirer of the beauty and 
restraint of classical art, he turned into perfect verse form what 
was not so before, he elevated the diction, he introduced the 
scene Hexenkiiche (written in the Villa Borghese, Rome) in order 
to render plausible the transition between the aging scholar and 
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youthful lover, he gave Faust the passive character in Auerbachs 
Keller and he ended the Fragment with the swoon of Gretchen 
in the Domszene, eliminating all that followed in the Urfast. The 
harrowing tragedy of the prison-scene was too overpowering 
(“erschiitternd”’) for the classicist, too brutally realistic for the 
author of the rewritten /phigenie and Tasso in their severely 
classical form. 

The Fragment of 1790 made no concessions for the stage. Nor 
did Goethe in all probability think of existing stage requirements 
when he wrote the Urfaust. Just so had the young Goethe 
worked on his Gétz von Berlichingen, defying all rules of the 
theatre of his time, finding in Shakespeare a model for the free- 
dom of genius, and now, shortly after, we can imagine him at 
his Faust, composing feverishly under inspiration, finishing 
scene after scene, throwing aside the shackles of stage require- 
ments, employing the dramatic form of the dialogue as the best 
means of character portrayal. The poet held full sway over the 
“Theaterdirektor,” refusing to degrade his inspired product to 
the low level of a trade. 

But how was it in regard to the final version of Part I (1808)? 
This important and interesting question has generally been over- 
looked or at least not been given the attention which it deserves. 
The thesis of this paper is that Goethe deliberately planned his 
Completed Part I for the stage, that it may be looked upon as a 
stage version of the Urfaust and Fragment, “eine Biihnenbear- 
beitung.”” Whether Goethe thought of the stage when he wrote 
the earlier versions does not concern us here. 

This thesis seems to be contradicted by Professor Petersen 
in his admirable essay' written in 1929 in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the first staging of Goethe’s 
Faust Part I, by August Klingemann at the Braunschweiger 
Hoftheater on January 19, 1829, on behest of the reigning duke 
(“auf Wunsch des Herzogs’’). Quoting from Petersen’s eloquent 
introductory paragraph: 

“Damit wurde die unvergleichlich bedeutsame theatralische Laufbahn eines 
Stiickes erdfinet, das von seinem Dichter gar nicht eigentlich fiir die Biihne bestimmt 
war und das doch zum tragenden Eckstein der deutschen Theaterkultur, zum 


immer wieder reizenden Probestiick, zum stindigen Antrieb und anspruchs- 
vollsten Mafstab aller kiinstlerischen Leistungsfihigkeit geworden ist.” 


1 Julius Peterson, Goethes Faust auf der Biihne. Eine Jahrhundertbetrach- 
tung. Leipzig 1929. 
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How significant are the words ““Goethes Faust has become 
the cornerstone of all repertoire plays of the German stage,’’— 
one which every German producer of note has attempted to 
put upon the stage and unless he has done so he has not reached 
full stature. But Petersen says also, that it is a play that really 
never was intended for the stage by its author. That might be 
true of the Fragment, less so of the Urfaust (which has been very 
successfully produced on the modern stage), but certainly does 
not apply to the Completed Part I. 

Similarly Creizenach in his stage history of Goethe’s Faust? 
says: “Als Goethe nun 1808 die ganze Dichtung im Druck 
erscheinen liess, hat er den Wiinschen, die er dem Theaterdirek- 
tor in den Mund gelegt hat, so wenig Rechnung getragen, dass 
er sogar die Einteilung in Akte und Szenen unterliess.”’ 

A division into acts and scenes is a very minor matter nowa- 
days, but this shows the trend of opinion from August Wilhelm 
Schlegel who said: “Um Goethes Faust aufzufiihren, miisste 
man Fausts Zauberstab und Beschwérungsformel besitzen,” 
down to literary critics one hundred years later who quote the 
poet’s words: 

Der Dichter sollte wohl das héchste Recht, 


Das Menschenrecht, das ihm Natur vergénnt, 
Um deinetwillen freventlich verscherzen!”’ 


But we must remember that for over twenty-five years (1791- 
1817) Goethe was himself Theaterdirektor (as well as Dichter) 
and that during that time, notably between 1799 and 1805 he 
made the Weimar stage the leading theatre of German speaking 
countries. It would be unfair to deny him the power of envisag- 
ing the wonderful stage possibilities of the Faust subject. He 
possessed the director’s craftsmanship and his vision carried 
him beyond the rigid limitations of the theatre of his own time. 
Let us examine for ourselves. 

What scenes did Goethe add for his Completed Part I of 
1808? First, the ZUEIGNUNG and the VoRSPIEL AUF DEM THEA- 
TER, both of which are written for the poet himself. The Vor- 
SPIEL, a piece unsurpassed for recitation, is subjective in so far 
as it presents the clash between the Poet’s ideals and the require- 
ments of the stage (impersonated by the Director), a struggle 


? Wilhelm Creizenach, Die Biihnengeschichte des Goethe’ schen Faust. (Frank- 
furta/M 1881), p. 17. 
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that can be observed in every one of Goethe’s dramatic works 
and which does not always end in compromise. Then, the 
PRoLoG 1m HimMeEt, which can be made a scene of transcendent 
beauty on the stage,—as has often been done. Between 1808-19 
illustrators and artists tried to give it form, Goethe himself 
drafted suggestions—musical accompaniments were introduced. 
It is an essential scene when both parts are produced, not as 
much so when Part I is given alone. 

Then follows the first appearance of Faust in his study with 
the famous soliloquy (‘Habe nun, ach! Philosophie... ”’), 
found in all three versions, however—with a very noteworthy 
difference: In Urfaust and Fragment the scene ends with line 
605 (after the appearance of the “Erdgeist” and the exit of 
‘*Wagner’’) 

Faust. “Wie nur dem Kopf nicht alle Hoffnung schwindet, 

Der immerfort an schalem Zeuge klebt, 


Mit gier’ger Hand nach Schitzen gribt, 
Und froh ist, wenn er Regenwiirmer findet!”’ 


But in the Completed Part I there follows one of the most 
important additions, viz.: the SeconD MONOLOGUE, beginning: 


“Darf eine solche Menschenstimme hier, 
Wo Geisterfiille mich umgab, erténen?”’... . 


in which Faust burrows ever more deeply in his pessimism until 
he is convinced that his life is no longer tolerable. He dares to 
act where others retreat in fear, he fills the festive cup with 
deadly poison and sets it to his lips—moments of thrilling inten- 
sity—interrupted suddenly as if miraculously by the sound of 
voices and bells from the neighboring cathedral announcing 
joyous Easter. The child within him is father to the man: 


Die Trine quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder. 


A close of marvelous dramatic power. 

Goethe added also the entire Easter scene Vor Dem Tor, in 
which undoubtedly he wished to satisfy the prevailing taste of 
the time for the picturesque and the spectacular (supplied now 
by the cinematograph). The movement of groups, of typical 
figures passing rapidly before our eyes, may have been suggested 
by Schiller’s ‘““‘Wallensteins Lager” (performed at Weimar under 
Goethe’s direction at the same time when he took up Faust 
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again). This “‘Volksszene” inspired illustrators, painters and 
stage decorators to display their arts.* The hocuspocus of the dog 
(which Mephistopheles inhabits) closing the Easter day scene, 
for the first time gives a ‘“‘Motivierung”’ for the entry of Mephis- 
topheles.‘ In the Urfaust (Schiilerszene) and the Fragment 
(Introduction to the Schiilerszene) Mephistopheles appears 
abruptly for no reason or circumstance whatever. How very 
effective again is the ‘motivation’ in the newly written STUDIER- 
ZIMMER I, where the scholar Faust attempts to translate “Im 
Anfang war das Wort.”’ What a clever stage trick to let ‘des 
Pudels Kern” appear in smoke and mist out of the ever more 
terrifying apparition of the expanding dog. Another chance for 
picturesque display’ Goethe furnishes in the close of the scene 
(the dramatist now pays particular attention to the close of his 
scenes) when Mephistopheles hypnotizes Faust. StUDIERZIMMER 
II, entirely new, brings a striking climax of the action, the 
Compact between Faust and Mephistopheles sealed by blood 
and handshake. 

The “Schiilerszene” and ‘“Auerbachs Keller” were thor- 
oughly revised by Goethe in the second version, the Fragment. 
In their perfected form they remained unchanged in the final 
version. The “‘Hexenkiiche” also belongs to the Fragment, and 
as mentioned above explains the transformation from the schol- 
ar, past maturity, to the young cavalier. It is a somewhat gro- 
tesque stage scene, often omitted because of its difficulty. Then 
follow the GRETCHEN scenes, practically unaltered from the be- 
ginning, with several important exceptions. WALD UND HOHLE 
introduced first in the Fragment for unity of the plot (“Moti- 


* It is generally known that aside from the illustrations made by Goethe’s 
friend Heinrich Meyer, there were five cycles of illustrations of Goethe’s Faust 
between 1810 and 1812: Stieglitz, Nauwerck, Retzsch, Cornelius, Naecke, fol- 
lowed later by Ramberg’s “Kupfer im Taschenbuch Minerva.” These almost 
forced Faust Part I upon the stage, giving visible form or models for the char- 
acters. The actor Pius Alexander Wolff wrote a Scenarium in 1810 in 5 acts. He 
soon left Weimar, accepting a call to Berlin, otherwise the play might have been 
produced earlier than 1829. 

* Goethe might have had an earlier plan of introducing Mephistopheles, 
but if so did not carry it out until he seriously prepared his drama for the stage. 

5 Goethe also thought of a musical accompaniment, writing to Zelter for 
music to “Schwindet, ihr dunkeln Wélbungen droben,’’ but Zelter was not 
equal to the task. 
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vierung”’), placed in a better position in the Completed Part I, 
has frequently been omitted by producers (e.g. by Otto Dev- 
rient), as interrupting the flow of the Gretchen scenes. 

But the VALENTIN scene NACHT was completely rewritten 
by Goethe for the final version. Omitted altogether in the Frag- 
ment, the opening soliloquy of Valentin was found in the Ur- 
faust (another section was patched into “Wald und Héhle’’)— 
but now Goethe, exhibiting a mastery of stage-craft, introduced 
another high point in the action: the duel between Valentin and 
Faust. What more effective feature can be conceived than the 
meeting of the principals in mortal combat? The Elizabethan 
stage used this device repeatedly. In Shakespeare the climax of 
the action or the catastrophe is brought about by the meeting 
of the leaders, as Macbeth and Macduff, Hamlet and Laertes, 
Prince Hal and Hotspur, Romeo and Tybalt—Schiller brings 
the queens together in his “Maria Stuart” in a fatal duel if not 
of swords, then of words, and examples might be multiplied 
taken from all dramatic history. The death of Valentin® and 
his self-righteous curse satisfies the Aristotelian principle of the 
tragedy (evoking fear and pity and their purgation), it satisfies 
also the ““Theaterdirektor.” 

What more did Goethe invent for the stage? The WALPUR- 
GISNACHT, more than anything else a concession to the demand 
for the spectacular, the “eye-full.’”’ Phantastic scenery, hocus- 
pocus, grotesque imagery, lighting effects made this scene the 
principal attraction for many theatre-goers. Years ago the writer 
witnessed a very spectacular presentation of Goethe’s Faust (in 
the days of “Black Crook” etc.) on the American stage, when 
the ‘““Walpurgisnacht” scene ran off with the show, receiving 
at least most attention in the newspaper accounts. It was prob- 
ably not much different at times in Germany, for we read in a 
criticism of Tieck’s production of Goethe’s Faust in Dresden 
(1829): “Die Einsicht und Geschicklichkeit, mit welcher das 
infernalische Tosen und Treiben der Walpurgisnacht eingefiigt 
war—es bildete einen iiberaus zweckmiszigen Ubergang und war 
von ergreifender Wirkung.”” 


* References in Urfaust in the scenes Triiber Tag (Faust, Mephistopheles), 
and Kerker imply an early conception of a deadly contest, but such a scene was 
never worked out by Goethe except for the Completed Part I. 

’ Criticism by Philippi in Dresdener Merkur. Cf. Creizenach supra p. 35. 
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may be the practical reason, to give the scene-shifters 


sympathy for the agony of the child murderess.* 


its original form in the Urfaust, except that its 
changed to verse, a feature that some critics have 


inhaltschwer strémen, hie und da Zutaten herbei, die 


the close, introducing STIMME (von oben): “Ist 


turesque close.'° 
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Why did Goethe keep the scene “Triiber Tag. Feld’? There 


more time 


for the change from the “Walpurgisnacht” to the “Kerker- 
szene.” Fora similar reason he may have kept “Nacht. Offen 
Feld,” also found in the Urfaust. A far front drop curtain would 
‘do for each of the scenes, hiding the scene-shifting behind. But 
‘Triiber Tag. Feld” might have been retained for another 
reason, unchanged in the crude prose form of the “Sturm und 
Drang” period. The author was unduly fond of it, he is known to 
have read it aloud frequently, with telling effect, arousing human 


The prison scene, KERKER, was not essentially changed from 


prose was 
regretted. 


Erich Schmidt comments: “Der Vers idealisiert nicht nur, 
schmiickt, mildert, umschleiert, sondern seine stilisierenden 
Gebote rufen auch bei dem gréssten Kiinstler durch das Bediirf- 
nis der Reime, mégen sie noch so ungeswungen, wohlténig und 


als Fiillsel 


empfunden werden.’’® One important addition the poet made at 
Pp po 


gerettet!” 


opposing the words of Mephistopheles: “‘Sie ist gerichtet!” This 
removes all doubt as to the salvation of the soul of Gretchen and 
lends itself to the stage portrayal of an angelic vision (as was 
done in an early production of Goethe’s Faust in Paris). At all 
events ‘Stimme von oben” is a concession to the needs of the 
audience and the theatre and gives the producer if he wishes to 
avail himself of the opportunity, a poetically justified and pic- 





Tieck who advocated producing Goethe’s Faust without scenery. 


xx, November, 1922. 


schen Abschrift herausgegeben (Weimar, 1887), xxv—xxvi. 


letzte “‘Gerettet” quillt. Supra, p. xxiv. 








Tieck was not responsible for this emphasis on the Walpurgisnacht-scene. It was 


* This appeal was a characteristic of the “Stiirmer und Drianger.”’ Cf. “On 
the Origin of the Gretchen Theme in Faust,” by A. B. Faust, Modern Philology, 


* Erich Schmidt, Goethes Faust in urs priinglicher Gestalt nach der Gochhausen- 


1 Erich Schmidt says of “Gerettet”: Der mit aller Macht der Steigerung 
arbeitende Dichter wiilzt noch den durch Gretchen verschuldeten Fall des 
Bruders auf ihre arme Seele und zeigt sie uns endlich als wahnsinnige Kindes- 
méderin im Kerker, bis aus der Fiille seiner gnadenreichen Poesie heraus das 
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From the foregoing survey it is evident that in every addi- 
tion, interpolation and revision made in the Completed Part I, 
Goethe had his mind on the theatre, intensifying emotional 
crises (as the attempt at suicide), providing stage action (as the 
compact, and the duel scene), introducing picturesque and spec- 
tacular elements (Vor dem Tor, Walpurgisnacht). 

Have we any evidence in the poet’s own writings of any de- 

liberate purpose of preparing Faust for the stage? In the Tag- 
und J ahreshefte there are several passages bearing on this point: 
1799. Den 30. Januar Auffiihrung von den Piccolomini, den 20. April von Wallen- 
stein. Indessen war Schiller immer titig. Maria Stuart und die feindlichen 
Briider kommen zur Sprache. Wir berieten uns iiber den Gedanken, die deutsch- 
en Stiicke, die sich erhalten liessen, teils unverindert im Druck zu sammeln, 
teils aber veraindert und ins Enge gezogen der neueren Zeit und ihrem Geschmack 
naher zu bringen. Eben dasselbe sollte mit auslaindischen Stiicken geschehen, 
eigene Arbeit jedoch durch eine solche Umbildung nicht verdringt werden. 
Hier ist die Absicht unverkennbar den deutschen Theatern den Grund zu 
einem soliden Repertorium zu legen, und der Eifer dies zu leisten, spricht fir 
die Uberzeugung, wie notwendig und wichtig, wie folgereich ein solches Unter- 
nehmen sei." 
1796. Bei dem unablissigen Tun und Treiben was zwischen uns [Goethe und 
Schiller] stattfand, bei der entschiedenen Lust das Theater kriftig zu beleben, 
ward ich angeregt den Faust wieder hervorzunehmen; allein was ich auch tat, 
ich entfernte ihn mehr vom Theater als dass ich ihn herangebracht hatte.” 

In both passages we see Goethe’s premeditated purpose, 
aided by Schiller, of preparing repertoire pieces for the German 
theatre, and in the second passage we observe that Goethe 
started preparing Faust for the stage as early as 1796. He was 
more steadily at work on his “stage-version’”’ in 1800-01, and 
the final revision with the aid of Riemer occurred in 1806. The 
disappointment that Goethe expresses about himself is due to 
the fact that the poet constantly got the better of the stage- 
craftsman (Dichter versus Theaterdirektor), adding to the length 
of monologues etc., but at the same time enriching the work as 
an immortal poem. This diffidence is similar to what Goethe 
expressed and experienced when he was preparing Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen for the stage in 1804: 

1804. Der Verabredung mit Schiller gemaf ein Repertorium unsers deutschen 


Theaters nach und nach zu bilden, versuchte ich mich an Gétz von Berlichingen 
ohne dem Zweck genug tun zu kénnen. Das Stiick blieb immer zu lang, in zwei 


" Weimar Ausgabe, Band 35, S. 82. 
2 Weimar Ausgabe, Band 335, S. 63. 
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Teile geteilt war es unbequem, und der flieBende historische Gang hinderte 
durchaus ein stationires Interesse der Szenen, wie es auf dem Theater gefordert 
wird. Indessen war die Arbeit angefangen und vollendet, nicht ohne Zeitverlust 
und sonstige Unbilden.” 


“Gétz fiir die Biihne” was performed in the same year at Wei- 
mar. 

Another strong argument supporting the assumption that 
Goethe deliberately completed Part I as a stage play, to be a 
part of the repertoire of the German theatre (as it came to be 
in later years), is the evidence that we have of his intending 
Part II for stage performance. He divided the vast material into 
five acts and had great confidence in their fitness for the theatre. 
“Alles ist sinnlich,” he said, “und wird, auf dem Theater ge- 
dacht, jedem gut in die Augen fallen. Wenn es nur so ist, dass 
die Menge der Zuschauer Freude an der Erscheinung hat.’ 
There is no question here about yielding to the demands of the 
“Theaterdirektor”: “Man kommt zu schaun, man will am lieb- 
sten sehn. Wird vieles vor den Augen abgesponnen, So da die 
Menge staunend gaffen kann, Da habt ihr in der Breite gleich 


gewonnen...etc.’”’ “Die Masse kénnt ihr nur durch Masse 
zwingen.” “Drum schonet mir... Prospekte nicht und nicht 
Maschinen”. . . The aged poet well knew the taste of the time 


for the spectacular and called attention to the theatrical splen- 
dor of the Carneval of Act 1, the Triumph of Galatee at the close 
of Act 1, the reception of Helen at the medieval castle in Act 
11. For the Homunculus he suggested a ventriloquist as per- 
former. He was strangely enough more confident of the possible 
stage success of Part II than of Part I. He undoubtedly had in 
mind a stage unfettered by the narrow limitations of his own 
time, looking back toward a greater freedom of the past or to 
bolder experimentation in the future. 

When Klingemann wrote to Goethe in reference to the pro- 
spective first staging of his Faust at the Brunswick Court Theatre 
in 1829, Goethe is reported to have displayed indifference: 
“Machen Sie mit meinem Faust, was Sie wollen.” And when the 
play was to be performed at Weimar after the success at Braun- 
schweig, he wrote to Zelter: ““Meinen Faust wollen sie auch 
geben; dabei verhalt’ ich mich passiv, um nicht zu sagen /eid- 


'S Tag-u. Jahreshefte, Weimar Ausgabe, Band 35, S. 186. 
‘§ Cf. Petersen, supra p. 21. 
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end.”’ Petersen very convincingly explains Goethe’s “‘leidend” 
as caused by contemporary prudishness and censorship, when 
“heut Nacht” had to yield to “noch heut,” “Brust an Brust” 
to “Blick in Blick,” “ein Strumpfband meiner Liebeslust”’ to 
“Armband—”; or when not to offend Protestants the allusion 
to the portliness of Luther was changed to: 


Es war eine Ratt’ im Kellernest, Lebt nur von Fett und Kase, 
Hatt ‘sich ein Ranzlein angemist’, Wie der gelehrteste Chinese. 


Or when to avoid trouble in Vienna, the word “Pfaffen”’ riming 
with “Laffen” (in the opening monologue) was deleted in favor 
of the lines: ‘“‘Zwar bin ich gescheidter als alle die Trépfe, Seh 
stolz herab auf die hohlen Képfe.”” Equally conducive to suffer- 
ing were the frequent operatic versions of scenes from Goethe’s 
Faust (“Veroperung seines Faust”), as when the Gretchen 
scenes were produced as a “Melodrama,” i.e. a recitation ac- 
companied by music. There was a notable “melodramatic” 
court performance at Schloss Monbijou in Berlin (1819-20) 
with excellent actors and musical adaptations by Fiirst Radzi- 
will, introducing interpolations as: Geisterchére: “Wird er 
schreiben?” “Er wird nicht schreiben,” “Er wird schreiben” 
(etc. in the ,,Paktszene””). Goethe himself wrote a new scene 
for it: ‘“Teufelchen und Amor’’” which he must have regretted. 
He grew very weary of these farcical attempts, for they led him 
to despair of any worthy stage production of his Faust. 

All authorities agree that Goethe was by no means uninter- 
ested or “‘passiv” when the time came for the first staging of his 
Faust at Weimar. It was to be in commemoration of the poet’s 
eightieth birthday, a festival occasion. Goethe is said to have 
called the actors of the Weimar court theatre together and read 
the play to them. The star player among them, La Roche, was 
given the rdle of Mephistopheles and Goethe went over the 
whole part with him individually. La Roche stated that he 
owed every detail and all of his great success in the part to 
Goethe’s interpretation. Other actors were coached by Ecker- 
mann under advice and suggestions from the poet. 

We see from this very “active” participation how close the 
staging of Faust lay to the heart of Goethe. He must have felt 


4 Petersen, supra pp. 18-19. 
See Weimar Ausgabe, Band 14, immediately after Faust Part I, pp. 241- 
245. 
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some slight satisfaction in observing that following the example 
of the Klingemann “Inszenierung,” imperfect though it was, Faust 
was performed during the year of his eightieth birthday on the 
stages of Braunschweig, Weimar, Hannover, Bremen, Dresden, 
Frankfurt a/M, of Leipzig and Vienna shortly after. The play 
was thus successfully launched on its great stage career and the 
epoch of imitations and crude attempts at dramatizing the 
Faust subject came to an end. But it took time for the play to 
become what it is now: ““Das Alpha und Omega des deutschen 
Spielplans.” Today, with a revolving stage, or with a horizontal 
or vertical structure of sliding scenes, the difficulties of frequent 
and rapid shiftings have been minimized, or with the aid of 
lights, curtains and stairs, production has been simplified, so 
that the play which in 1815 was considered an impossibility for 
stage performance, has become available for every modern 
theatre, ““Goethes Faust fiir jede Biihne und jede Bihne fiir 
Goethes Faust.” 

From the foregoing evidences it is obvious that Goethe de- 
liberately planned his Completed Faust Part I for the stage, and 
judging by the amount of success awarded him by posterity we 
must admit that in this instance he proved himself a past master 
in the art of adapting his great work to the theatre if not of his 
own time, then of the future. When we compare it with the 
abortive contemporaneous attempts made by a host of produc- 
ers and actors to fit the vast Faust subject to the stage, our ad- 
miration of Goethe’s skill rises infinitely. He made a large num- 
ber of vital changes and additions in his “Biihnenbearbeitung,” 
for such we may without disparagement consider the Completed 
Part I, supplying essential elements of dramatic action, emo- 
tional effects, unity of plot, he made concessions to the contem- 
porary as well as universal demand of the eye for the spectacu- 
lar—but never to the exclusion of the poet and thinker. The 
ideals of the poet and the experience of the theatre-director were 
united in Goethe. He raised the German theatre to his own level. 
The rights of the inspired poet (“das héchste Menschenrecht”) 
were harmonized with the requirements of the theatre. That is 
perhaps the secret of the outstanding success of Goethe’s Faust 
on the stage. 

A. B. Faust 
Cornell University 
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Ackermann, Erich, Shakes peare-deutsch. Eine Einfiihrung in das 
Uebersetsungswerk von Walter Josten. Hamburg: Hartung, 
1937. 78 pp. (Including comparisons with the Schlegel- 
Tieck translations.) 
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writing to Professory Henry A. Pochmann, Department of English, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. In making the compilation the Committee felt 
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schriften und seine Auswirkungen in der deutschen Literatur 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. Rostocker Studien, III. Diss. Rostock: 
Hinstorff, 1937. 106 pp. (Deals also with three British 
weeklies.) 

German Reich and Americans of German Origin, The. New York: 
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Oxford U. Press, 1938. (A collection of documents pointin 
to the campaign of Pan-German propaganda in America. 

Gibson, James E., Dr. Bodo Otio and the Medical Background 
of the American Revolution. Springfield, Ill. and Baltimore, 
Md.: Charles C Thomas, 1937. ix+345 pp. Rev. Shyrock, 
R. H., PMHB, wxu, i (Jan., 1938), 108-109. (Biography 
of a German physician who came to America in 1755.) 

Gliickmann, Heinrich, “‘Grillparzer und Shakespear.” Jahrbuch 
der Grill parser-Gesellshaft, xxxtv (1938), 173-205. 

Gummer, E. N., “Dickens in Germany.”’ MLR, xxx1m, ii (April, 
1938), 239-247. 

Gongaware, George J., The History of the German Friendly 
Society of Charleston, S. C., 1766-1916. Richmond, Va.: 
Garrett & Massie, 1937. xv-+226 pp. Rev. Wagener, A. P., 
William and Mary College Quarterly, xvut, i (Jan., 1938), 
129. (A poorly organized book, but good as reprinting 
records.) 

Grant, Madison, Die Eroberung eines Kontinents, oder die Ver- 
breitung der Rassen in Amerika. Nach der amerikanischen 
Originalausgabe ins Deutsche uebersetzt von Professor E. 
Metz. Berlin: Metzner, 1937. 232 pp. (A racial history of 
America.) 

Hallamore, Gertrude Joyce, Das Bild Laurence Sternes in 
Deutschland. See JEGP xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 251. Rev. 
Price, L. M., MF DU, xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 251. 

Hark, Ann, Hex Marks the Spot. With Drawings by Eleanor 
Hart Levis. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. 316 pp. Rev. 
Barba, P. A., ECK, Nov. 19, 1938, p. 7. (Colorful account 
of Pa.-German life and customs, notably folklore, but adds 
nothing not already known to the student of Pennsylvania- 
German culture.) 

Hashagen, Justus, “Der Einfluss der angelsachsischen Kultur 
auf das deutsche Mittelalter.” GRM, xxv1, i-ii (Jan.-Feb., 
1938), 63-71. 

Hartfield, James Taft, German Culture in the United States... 
1937. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 271-272. Rev. 
Fischer, W., Anglia Beiblati, xtvut, x (Oct., 1937), 305-306; 
Marcus, H., ASNS, ctxxm, iii-iv (June, 1938), 234-235. 

Hatfield, James Taft, “Longfellow and Germany.” AGR, V, i 
(Sept., 1938), 8-10. (Emphasis upon Longfellow’s student 
days in Germany and his personal relations with Freili- 
grath.) 

Hatfield, James Taft, New Light on Longfellow . . . 1933. See 
JEGP, xxxr1v, ii (April, 1935), 297; JEGP, xxxyv, ii (April, 
1936), 274; JEGP, xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 251. Rev. Sché- 
nemann, F., ZFNU, xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 65-76. 

Heiges, George L., Henry William Stiegel. Manheim, Pa.: the 

author, 1937. 80 pp. 
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Heilman, Rev. U. Henry, “The Genesis of ‘Der Pihwie,’ with 
Reminiscences of Its Author [Henry Harbaugh].” ECK, 
May 14, 1938, p. 7. 

Henel, Heinrich, “‘Faust Translations and Faust-Mosaics: A 
Reply.” MFDU, xxx, ii (Feb., 1938), 71-79. (Challenges 
composite versions made from English translations of 
Faust.) 

Henry, Katherine (Mrs. Henry C. Krebs), Back Home in Penn- 
syloania. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1937. 213 pp. Rev. PH, 
v, i (Jan., 1938), 60; Clark, G. G., William and Mary 
College Quarterly, xvut, i (Jan., 1938), 131-132. (Collection 
of stories about Pa.-Germans of Schuylkill County.) 

Heuser, F. W. J., “Gerhart Hauptmanns Amerikafahrt 1932.” 
Gerhart Hauptmann Jahr-Buch, II (Breslau: Mari&schke 
& Berendt, 1937), 111-131. 

Heuser, F. W. J., “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Trip to America in 
1894.” GR, xim, i (Jan., 1938), 3-31. 

Heydet, S., “La fortune de Herder dans les pays de langue 
anglaise.” Revue de l’Enseignement des langues vivantes, 
May, 1938. 

Hildebrand, Hedi, Die amerikanische Stellung zur Geschichte und 
zu Emersons Gedankensystem. Nr. 29, Bonner Studien zur 
englischen Philologie. Bonn: Hanstein, 1936. 99 pp. (A study 
of the American attitude toward history and toward Europe 
as revealed in the works of Emerson. Lacking in knowledge 
of the American scene.) 

Hilty, Palmer, “Survey of German Taught in Wisconsin, 1936- 
37,” MFDU, xxrx, vi (Oct., 1937). 

Hoffmann, Elsie, “The German-Language School [Zion Church] 
in Baltimore.” AGR, v, ii (Dec., 1938), 34-35, 55. 

Howe, Susanne, Wilhelm Meister and His English Kinsmen. New 
York, Columbia U. Press, 1930. Rev. Closs, A., DUV, 
xxxIx, ii (Aug., 1938), 255-256. 

Hiippy, August, Mark Twain und die Schweiz . . . 1936. See 
J EGP, xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 252. Rev. Lorch, Fred W., 
AL, 1x, iv (Jan., 1938), 488-489. 

Jacob, Georg, Shakespeares Naturverbundenheit im Vergleich mit 
Schillers und Goethes Verhilinis zur Natur. Gliickstadt, 
Hamburg, New York: 1938. 35 pp. Rev. Eicheler, E., 
Anglia Beiblatt, xix, iv (April, 1938), 103-104. 

Jarrell, Myrtis (tr.), Journal of Rudolph Frederick Kurtz: An 
Account of His Experiences among Fur Traders and Amer- 
ican Indians on the Mississippi and Upper Missouri Rivers 
during the Years 1846 to 1852. Translated from the German 
by Myrtis Jarrell; edited by J. N. B. Hewett. Bulletin 115, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
382 pp. Rev. MHR, xxxui, ii (Jan., 1938), 260-261. 
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Jerome, Amalie Hofer, My Century. The Story of Andreas Franz 
Hofer. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1938. Rev. Thomas, W. 
K., AGR, tv, iv (June, 1938), 48-49. (Story of a German- 
American newspaperman, 1848 exile.) 

Johnson, Yvonne, “Fifteenth Century Engravings by German 
Masters, in the Art Institute of Chicago.” AGR, v, i (Sept., 
1938), 26-32. (Six illustrations.) 

Kauffman, Daniel (ed.), Mennonite Cyclopedic Dictionary. Scott- 
dale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1937. xi+443+8 
pp. maps. (Valuable biographical and geographical data, 
as well as doctrinal discussions in brief articles.) 

Kelly, John A., German Visitors to English Theaters in the 18 
Century . . . 1937. See JEGP, xxxvn, ii (April, 1938), 273. 
Rev. Walz, J. A., MLN, tu, i (Jan., 1938), 70; Vail, C. C. 
D., GR, xu, i (Jan., 1938), 68-69; Closs, A. D., DUV, 
XXXIX, ii (Aug., 1938), 258. 

Kinkel, Gottfried, “Briefe aus Amerika 1851-1852.” Neue 
Rundschau, xt (June and July, 1938), 27-47, 600-611. 
(Letters to his wife; ed. by Henry Zeeck.) 

Kirshner, Harold, “Some German Contributions to English 
Scientific Terminology.” MFDU, xxx, ii (Feb., 1938), 79 
-82. 

Klein, Frederic Shriver, “The Spiritual and Educational Back- 
ground of Franklin [and Marshall] College.” PH, v, ii 
(April, 1938), 65-76. (An introduction to a survey to be 
made, under the auspices of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, of the influence of the University of Halle 
and the Pietistic movement in the foundation of the first 
German college in America at Lancaster, Pa. See also AGR, 
Iv, iv (June, 1938), 39-43.) 

Klenze, Camillo von, Charles Timothy Brooks, Translator from 
the German, and the Genteel Tradition. See JEGP, xxxvu, 
ii (April, 1938), 273-274. Rev. Pfund, H. W., AGR, V, i 
(Sept., 1938), 49-50; Aitkins, H., MLR, xxxim, iv (Oct., 
1938), 616-617; Gohdes, Clarence, AL, x, ii (May, 1938), 
254-255. (A significant book, deserving a better title.) 

Klopp, Donald Sellers, “The Life and Works of Michael A. 
Gruber.” ECK, April, 9, 1938, p. 7; April, 16, 1938), p. 
7; April 23, 1938, p. 7; April 30, 1938, p. 7. 

Kloss, Heinx, Ich schwetz in der Muttersproch. Pfaelzer Stim- 
men in Poesie und Prosa. Wiesbadener Volksbiicher, No. 
266, 1936. 

Kloss, Heinz, “Pennsylvania German. A Dialect without a True 
Name.” ECK, May 7, 1938, p. 7. 

Kloss, Heinz, ‘““Pennsylvania Germans Out West.” ECK, Nov. 

26, 1938, p. 7. (Observations gathered during a tour of the 

mid-west in 1937 on Pennsylvania-German dialects and 

culture.) 
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Kloss, Heinz, “Sacrificed Generations.”” ECK, June 18, 1938, p. 
7. (Concerning the discontinuation of German schools in 
Sunneioeualt 

Kloss, Heinz, “A Survey of German Americana.” AGR, V, i 
(Sept., 1938), 24-25. (A brief summary of a much longer 
report on the status of research in German-American rela- 
tions, made to the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in 
1937. The emphasis falls upon immigration, settlement, 
distribution, church groups, associations, dialects, folklore, 
and cultural or social conditions; finds many fundamental 
studies still to be made.) 

Kloss, Heinz, Um die Einigung des Deutschamerikanertums .. . 
1937. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 274. Rev. Wittke, 
Carl, AHR, xu, iii (April, 1938), 644-646; Lenel, Edith 
G. H., MFDU, xxx, v (May, 1938), 284-285; Berthold, 
Arthur, PMHB, vxu, iii (July, 1938), 416-417. (A satis- 
factory history of the efforts to unify German-American 
groups in the U. S.) 

Koziol, Herbert, “E. T. A. Hoffmanns Die Elixiere des Teufels 
und M. G. Lewis’ The Monk.” GRM, xxvt1, iii-iv (Mar.— 
April, 1938), 167-170. 

Kramer, Frederic F., ““German in the Secondary Schools of 
Ohio (1925-1936).” MFDU, xxtx, viii (Dec., 1937), 402- 
408. 

Kiihnemann, Eugen, Mit unbefangener Stirn. Heilbronn: Eugen 
Salzer, 1937. 324 pp. Rev. House, Roy T., AGR, v, i (Sept. 
1938), 48. (Reminiscences of his experiences, academic and 
otherwise, in America, 1905-1932.) 

Kiiry, Hans, Simon Gryndus von Basel 1725-1789. Basler Bei- 
trige, II. Ziirich: 1935. Rev. Lutzi, Hans, LGRP, wx, iii 
(Jan.—Feb., 1938), 12; Scherer, G., DLZ, trx, xx (May, 
1938), 707-708. 

Kuhlmann, Gerhard S., “‘Luther’s ‘Small Catechism’ in England 
in the Sixteenth Century.” University of Iowa Programs 
Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees. University of 
Towa Studies, n. s., no. 342, 1037. 

Lancaster, Edwin R., “Books Read in Virginia in the Early 19 
Century—1806-1823.” V MHB, xtvt1, i (Jan., 1938), 56-59. 
(Kotzebue and Goethe listed.) 

Landis, H. K., “Pennsylvania German Foods.” AGR, v, i (Sept., 
1938), 38-41, 53. 

Law-Robertson, Harry, Walt Whitman in Germany. See JEGP, 
xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 253; JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 
274. Rev. Rose, W., MLR, xxx, iv (Oct., 1938), 617-618. 

Leishmann, J. B., Rainer Marie Rilke. Sonnets to Orpheus. Lon- 
don: 1936. Rev. Closs, A., DUV, xxxrx, iii (Nov., 1938) 
345-350. (The German text with an English introduction.) 

Leon, Theodore H., The Mexican Novels of Charles Sealsfeld. 
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Abstract of Washington University Dissertations. St. 
Louis: Washington U., 1936. Rev. Morgan, B. Q., MFDU, 
xxx, v (May, 1938), 288-289; Dilkey, M. C., GR, xm, iii 
(July, 1938), 223-224. 

Lichtenberg’s Visits to England as Described by His Letters and 
Diaries. Tr. and annotated by Margaret L. Mare and W. H. 
Quarrell. London: 1938. 

Liljegren, S. B., The English Sources of Goethe’s Gretchen Trag- 
edy. See JEGP, xxxvii, ii (April, 1938), 275. Rev. Saurat, 
D., Anglia Beiblatt, xt1x, 5-6 (May-June, 1938), 164-165; 
Price, L. M., MP, xxxv, iv (May, 1938), 464-467; Aitkins, 
H. G., MLR, xxx, iii (July, 1938), 457-458; van Tieg- 
ham, P., RLC, xvm, iii (July—-Sept., 1938), 573-576; 
C[astle], E., Chromik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins, x tI 
(1938), 41-42. 

Llewellyn, E. C., The Influence of Low Dutch on the English 
Vocabulary. London: Oxford U. Press, 1936. xii+233 pp. 

[Loewenberg, Robert J. (ed.)], Selective and Critical Bibliography 
of Horace Mann. Compiled by Workers of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration, Mass., 
Issued by the Commissioner of Education, James G. Rear- 
don. Roxbury, Mass.: June 19, 1937. 

Long, Orie W., Literary Pioneers .. . 1935. See JEGP, xxxv, 
ii (April, 1936), 276; 276; JEGP, xxxv1, ii (April, 1937), 
253; JEGP, xxxvn, ii (April, 1938), 275. Rev. Kuhn, A., 
DLZ, wrx, xlvi (Nov. 13, 1938), 1653-1657. 

Lorch, Fred W., “Thoreau and the Organic Principle in Poetry.” 
PMLA, ut, i (March, 1938), 286-302. (Interesting paral- 
lels between Thoreau’s theory and German criticism.) 

Lytle, Clyde F., ‘Pennsylvania Germans in Fiction.” Pennsyl- 
vania Library and Museum Notes (Harrisburg, Pa.), xv1 
(Oct., 1938), 2-5. 

Mann, Thomas, “Address at the Dedication of the Thomas 
Mann Collection at Yale University.” Yale Review, xxvu, 
iv (June, 1937), 702-711. 

Mennie, Duncan M., “Sir Walter Scott’s Unpublished Transla- 
tions of German Plays.” MLR, xxxim, ii (April, 1938), 
234-239. 

Meynen, Emil, Bibliographie des Deutschtums der Kolonialzeit- 
lichen Einwanderung in Nordamerika insbesondere der Penn- 
sylvuanien-Deutschen und ihre Nachkommen, 1683-1933. 

Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1937. 636 pp. Rev. Marsh, J. 

O., Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, xLvu, 

i (Jan., 1938), 79-80; Wittke, Carl, MFDU,xxx, iii-iv (Mar.— 

April, 1938), 214; Barba, P. A., ECK, April 2, 1938, p. 7; 

Berthold, Arthur, PMHB, txu, ii (April, 1938), 251-153; 

Faust, A. B., PH, v, iv (Oct., 1938), 289-291. (A compila- 

tion of 7857 bibliographical items, adequately indexed. An 
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invaluable tool, especially for social German-American re- 
lations, notably in Pennsylvania. No attempt made to 
cover philosophical, literary, or journalistic influences.) 

Minde-Pouet, Georg, Kleist-Bibliographie 1931 bis 1937, mit 
Nachtrigen. Sonderdruck aus dem Jahrbuck der Kleist Gesell- 
schaft 1933-1937. No place, no date. 

Moore, Wallace Henry, “The Conflict concerning the German 
Language and German Propaganda in the Public Secondary 
Schools of the United States, 1917-19.” Stanford University 
Bulletin, 6th ser., no. 54, Nov., 1937. Abstracts of Disserta- 
tions Stanford University, x11 (1936-1937), 13-17. 

Moore, Will G., “‘A Sidelight on Goethe’s English Reading.” 
PEGS, xu, (1937), 82-89. (List of English books presum- 
ably in Goethe’s library.) 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, A Critical Bibliography of German 
Literature in English Translation 1481-1927. With Supple- 
ment Embracing the Years 1928-1935. Second edition, com- 
pletely revised and greatly augmented. Stanford University 
Press, 1938. xi+733 pp. (This edition brings some 6000 
new titles and hundreds of new critical evaluations. Easily 
the most important book of the year in Anglo-German 
literary relations.) 

Mueller, Gustav E., Amerikanische Philosophie. Stuttgart: Fro- 
mann, 1936. 304 pp. (An interpretation for German readers 
of American thought from Roger Williams to John Dewey.) 

Musser, Dorothy, ‘“The Life and Works of Thomas Harter: A 
Thesis.” ECK, Jan. 22, 1938, p. 7, Jan. 29; 1938, p. 7. 

Neumann, J. H., ““Notes on American Yiddish.” JEGP, xxxvu, 
iii (July, 1938), 403-421. (Influence of German and Amer- 
ican languages on American Yiddish.) 

Olson, Esther M., “The German Theater in Chicago.” Jahrbuch 
der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois, xxx (1937), 68-123. (Traces the development 
from 1856 to 1934; based on newspaper files and other 
sources.) 

Page, Eugene R., “English in the Pennsylvania German Area.” 
AS, xu, iii (Oct., 1937), 203-206. 

Palmer, John McAuley, General von Steuben... 1937. See 
JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 276. Rev. Reese, C. L., 
PMHB, vxn, i (Jan., 1938), 98-100; Wittke, Carl, MVHR, 
xxiv, iv (Mar., 1938), 538-539. (Admirable blend of pains- 
taking research and narrative.) 

Pascal, R., Shakespeare in Germany: 1740-1815 . . . 1937. See 
JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 276. Rev. Kalthoff, W., 
Anglia Beiblatt, xu1x, iv (April, 1938), 117-118; Hewett- 
Thayer, Harvey W., AGR, tv, iv (June, 1938), 49; Price, 
L. M., GR, x1m, iii (July, 1938), 220-223; Kunstmann, J. 
G., MP, xxxvi (Aug., 1938), 84-85; Eaton, J. W., MFDU, 
xxx, vi (Oct., 1938), 337-338. 
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“‘Pennsylvaniadeutschen, Die.”” MF DU, xxrx, iv (April, 1937), 
163-164. 

Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Vol. 11 (Allentown, Pa.: 
the Society, 1938). Contents (Four articles separately 

| paged): Birmelin, John, ‘“‘Geschwitscher,” 1-156; Beckel, 

Clarence E., “Early Moravian Customs,” 1-13; Eyster, 
Anita L., “Notices of German Settlers Seeking Friends 
through Newspaper Advertisements,”’ 1-41; Landis, Henry 
K., “Conestoga Wagons and Their Ornamental Ironing,” 
1-15. 

Penzl, Herbert, “Lehnwérter mit mittelenglischen 4 vor r im 
Pennsylvanisch-Deutschen Dialekt.”” JEGP, xxxvn, iii 
(July, 1938), 296-402. 

Penzl, Herbert, ““‘A Pennsylvania German ‘Sprachinsel’ near 
Arthur, Illinois.”” ECK, March 12, 1938, p. 7. 

Peters, Evelene, Roosevelt und der Kaiser. Ein Beitrag sur Ge- 
schichte der deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen 1895-1906. 
Leipzig: Noske, 1936. 163 pp. 

Petsch, R., “Die dramatischen Figuren bei Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Kleist und anderen Dramatikern.”” ASNS, cixxu, i-ii 
(April, 1938), 12-23. 

Pfeiler, William K., “Coleridge and Schelling’s Treatise on the 
Samothracian Deities.” MLN, tm (1937), 162-165. (Fur- 
ther consideration of Coleridge’s indebtedness to Schelling.) 

Plagens, H., Carlyles Weg zu Goethe. Diss. Berlin: Bottrop, 1938. 

Price, Lawrence M., Inkle and Yarico Album. See JEGP, 
xxxvul, ii (April, 1938), 277. Rev. Flasdieck, H. M., Anglia 
Beiblatt, xu1x, v-vi (May-June, 1938), 157-161; Hornaday, 
C. L., GR, xm, ii (April, 1938), 150-152; Arnold, R. F., 
Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins, xu (1938), 40-41; 
Bond, D. F., MP, xxxvi, i (Aug., 1938), 81-83; Feise, 
Ernst, MFDU, xxx, vi (Oct., 1938), 336-337. 

Price, Lawrence M., “Smollett, Jiinger and Stephanie der 
Jiingere.”” MF DU, xxx, iii-iv (Mar.—April, 1938), 157-162. 

Priest, George M., “Das Goethebild von Sebbers in America 
[with reproduction].” Goethe-Kalender 1937, xxx1, 182-196. 

Read, Helen Appleton, “Modern German Sculpture at the Ger- 
manic Museum [Harvard U.].” AGR, tv, iv (June, 1938), 
26-31, 53. (With 9 illustrations.) 

Reichart, Walter A., “Eichendorff und Amerika.” Aurora, ein 
romantischer Almanach. Bd. vu (Oppeln, 1938), 165-167. 
(Comparison of Eichendorff House and Irving’s Sunnyside.) 

Reichart, Walter A., “(German in the Secondary Schools of 
Michigan.” MFDU, xxx, iii-iv (Mar.—April, 1938), 271- 
276. 

Reichart, Walter A., “Die Germanistik in Amerika.” GRM, 

XXvI, ix—x (Sept.—Oct., 1938), 373-378. (Survey of United 

States publications in the field of Germanics.) 
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Reichart, Walter A., “A Poet at Home [Gerhart Hauptmann].” 
Michigan Alumnus, xiv, xv (Winter, 1938), 165-170. 
(Referenced to Hauptmann’s visit to America in 1932.) 

Reichart, Walter A. See also Voigt, Felix A. 

Ritter, E., Die Dramaturgie der Zyklenauffiihrungen von Shake- 
speares Kinigsdramen in Deutschland. Schaubiihne Bd. X. 
Einstetten: Lichte, 1938. 

Roberts, J. B., “Pennsylvania Dutch in the Land of Milk and 
Honey.” National Geographic Magazine, Lxxiv (July, 1938), 
49-56. 

Robertson, Stuart, “Mark Twain in Germany.” Mark Twain 
Quarterly, u (Fall, 1937), 10-12. (Translating Huckleberry 
Finn proves an arduous task.) 

Rollins, C. B., (ed.), “Letters of George Caleb Bingham to 
James S. Rollins.” MHR, xxxu, iii (April, 1938), 340-377. 
(Including six letters from Diisseldorf on art and politics, 
1856-1858.) 

Roorbach, Anne, ‘The Von Ranke Library at Syracuse Univer- 
sity.”” AGR, tv, iii (March, 1938), 40-41. 

Scheffel, Fritz, Deutsche suchen den Garten der Welt. Das Schick- 
sal deutscher Auswanderer in Texas vor 100 Jahren. Nach 
Berichten erzdhit. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, 1937. 303 pp. Rev. House, Roy T., AGR, Iv, iii 
(Mar., 1938), 47-48. 

Schlésser, Anselm, Die englische Literatur in Deutschland. See 
JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 278. Rev. Marcus, H., 
ASNS, cixxi1, iii-iv (Jan., 1938), 254; Fischer, W., Anglia 
Beiblatt, xit1x, v—-vi (May-June, 1938), 178-182. 

Schmidt, Max L., Amerikanismen bei Charles Sealsfield. Diss. 
Bonn Deutsche Studien zur Geistesgeschichte, Heft tv. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. Rev. Dilkey, M. C., GR, xm, 
iii (July, 1938), 223-224. 

Schmidt, Wolfgang, “The Popular Ballads of Germany, Eng- 
land, and Scotland.” GL&L, m1, i (Oct., 1938), 36-77. 

Schmoyer, Melville B., ““A Record of the Ephrata Cloister Cem- 
eteries.”” ECK, Nov. 5, 1938, p. 7; Nov. 12, 1938, p. 7. 

Schneider, Heinrich, “Lessing und Amerika.”” MFDU- xxx, 
viii (Dec., 1938), 424-432. 

Schultz, John R. (ed.), The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor 
in the Huntington Library. San Marino, Calif.: H. E. Hunt- 
ington Library, 1938. 

Selmer, Carl, and Goedsche, C. R., “The Priamel Manuscript 
in the Newberry Library, Chicago.” PMLA, 1m, i (March, 
1938), 64-77. 

Shelley, P., “Crevecceur’s Contribution to Herder’s Neger- 
Idyllen.” JEGP, xxxvu, i (Jan., 1938), 48-69. 

Shine, Hill, Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion by 
1834. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press, 1938. xii+ 
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85 pp. (An important book for the study of Carlyle, par- 
ticularly the problem of Carlyle’s Germanic sources.) 

Simon, Julius, Ralph Waldo Emerson in Deutschland 1851-1932 
... 1937. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 279. Rev. 
Marcus, Hans, ASNS, cixxu, i-ii (April-May, 1938), 
117; Jones, H. M., JEGP, xxxvu, iv (Oct., 1938), 597- 
598; Bluhm, Heinz, MFDU, xxx, vii (Nov., 1938), 290- 
291. 

Snyder, Louis L., “Bismarck in American Caricature.” AGR, v, 
I (Sept., 1938), 42-45, 52. (Four illustrations.) 

Sontag, Raymond J., Germany and England. Background of 
Conflict 1848-1894. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 
Rev. NYTBR, Nov. 6, 1938, p.34; Nov. 27, 1938, p. 14. 
a gears relations as roots of present-day antago- 
nisms. 

Stegemeier, Henri, “Frauentaschenbuch fiir dar Jahr 1816.” 
JEGP, xxxv1, iii (July, 1937), 387-390. (Description of a 
second ed. found in Chicago; discusses dating and signifi- 
cance.) 

Steinfelt, Berenice, The Amish in Lancaster County. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Conestoga Publishing Co., 1938. 31 pp. 

Stiven, Agnes Bain, Englands Einfluss auf den deutschen Wort- 
schatz. . . . 1936. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 279. 
Rev. Goetze, A., LGRP, 1x, iii (Jan.—Feb., 1938), 5-6; 
Galinsky, H., DLZ, wrx, 22 (May, 1938), 770-772; Collin- 
son, W. E., MLR, xxx, ii (April, 1938), 324-325; Stroh, 
F., Anglia Beiblatt, xi1x, xi (Nov., 1938), 326-326. 

Stolberg-Wernigerode, Otto, Germany and the United States of 
America during the Era of Bismarck. Philadelphia, Henry 
Janssen Foundation, 1937. Rev. Correll, Ernst, AGR, Vv, ii 
(Dec., 1938), 48-49. 

Stoudt, John Joseph, “Consider the Lilies How They Grow.— 
An Interpretation of the Symbolism of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Art.” PGFS, mu (Allentown, Pa.: Pa. Ger. Folklore 
Soc., 1937), 1-334. 

Stoudt, John Joseph, “The Meaning of Pennsylvania German 
Art.” Historical Review of Berks County (Reading, Pa.), Oc- 
tober, 1937. 

Stutzenberger, Albert, “The Palatines in Kentucky.” AGR, v, 
ii (Dec., 1938), 4-8. 

Struck, Wilhelm, Der Einfluss Jakob Bihmes auf die englische 
Literature des 17. Jahrhunderts ...1936. See JEGP, 
xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 280. Rev. Tronchon, H., RG, 
XXxIXx, iii (July—Sept., 1938), 298-299; Speck, J., ASNS, 
CLxxIV, i-ii (Oct., 1938), 114-115. 

Sundermann, K. H., Herman Melvilles Gedankengut: Eine krit- 
ische Untersuchung seiner weltanschaulichen Grundideen. 

Berlin: Arthur Collignon, 1937. iv-+227 pp. Rev. Braswell, 
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William, AL, x, i (Mar., 1938), 104-107. (References to 
Melville’s knowledge of German philosophy. Especially un- 
satisfactory on Melville’s relation to British thought. A 
study of Melville’s fundamental philosophy is still awaited.) 

Thiel, Rud. Otto Gildemeister als Uebersetzser englischer Dichtung. 
Diss. Breslau: 1938. 91 pp. 

Thompson, Lawrence, The Young Longfellow (1807-1843). New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. 342 pp. 

Timpe, Georg, Katholisches Deutschtum in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika . . . 1937. See JEGP, xxxvut, ii (April, 
1938), 280. Rev. AGR, tv, iv (June, 1938), 48. 

Toews, David, “The Mennonites of Canada.” MQR, x1, i (Jan., 
1937), 92-97. 

Tronchon, Henri, Le jeune Edgar Quinet ou l’aventure d’un en- 
thousiaste . . . 1937. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 
280. Rev. Price, L. M., GR, x1u, ii (April, 1938), 153-154; 
Scheypen, G., DNS, xiv1, ix (Sept., 1938), 385. (Regarding 
Herder’s reception in England.) 

Troxell, Wm. S. See Aus Pennsylfawnt. 

Uhlendorf, Bernhard A. (tr. and ed.), The Siege of Charleston, 
with an Account of the Province of South Carolina: Diaries 
and Letters of Hessian Officers from the Von Jungkenn 
Papers in the William L. Clements Library. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: U, of Mich. Press, 1938. xi+445 pp. Illustrated. 
Rev. Salley, A. S., JSH, tv, iv (Nov., 1938), 519-521. 

Umble, John, “Early Mennonite Sunday School Lesson Helps.” 
MOQR, xu, ii (April, 1938), 98-113. (Teaching aids in Ger- 
man and English, 1859-1890.) 

Unruh, John D., “The Mennonites in South Dakota.” South 
Dakota Historical Review (July, 1931). 

Vail, C. C. D., Lessing’s Relation to English Literature... 
1936. See JEGP, xxxvi, ii (April, 1937), 260; JEGP, 
xxxvul, ii (April, 1938), 280. Rev. Kalthoff, W., Anglia 
Beiblatt, xt1x, i (Jan., 1938), 19; Rose, E., Geistige Arbeit, 
v (1938), 9; Heun, H. G., DLZ, wrx, ii (May, 1938), 740- 
742; Closs, A.. DUV, xxxrx, ii (Aug., 1938), 258-259; Kies, 
P. P., PQ, xvi, iv (Oct., 1938), 414-416. 

Voigt, Felix A. and Reichart, Walter A., Hauptmann und Shake- 
speare. Deutschkundliche Arbeiten. Allgemeine Reihe, 
Band xu. Breslau: Maruschke & Berendt, 1938. viii+ 154 pp. 
Rev. Barnstorff, Hermann, MFDU, xxx, viii (Dec., 1938), 
464-465. 

Wahr, F. B., “The Hauptmann Hamlet,” PQ, xv1, ii (1937), 
124-135. 

Wall, Bernard, “William Morris and Karl Marx.”’ Dublin Re- 
view, Cul, cccciv (Jan., 1938), 39-47. 

Weigand, Hermann J., “Heine Manuscripts at Yale: Their Con- 
tribution concerning Him as Man and Artist.” SP, xxxIv 
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(1937), 65-90. (Detailed description and interpretation of 
eight letters, some verse, and considerable Lutezia material 
contained in the Kohut-Rutra collection.) 

Weinick, K., Deutschland und der Deutsche im Spiegel der eng- 
lischen ersihlenden Literatur seit 1833. Junge Forschungen, 
Heft rv. Halle: 1938. 

Wenger, John C., History of the Mennonites of the Franconia 
Conference. Telford, Pa.: Franconia Mennonite Historical 
Soc., 1937. xvi+523 pp. Maps & illus. (A detailed history, 
with German backgrounds, of Mennonites in Bucks and 
Montgomery counties, Pa.) 

Wenger, John C., “The Life and Work of Pilgrim Marpeck.”’ 
MOQR, xu, iii (July, 1938), 137-202. (A great Anabaptist 
leader in south Germany [1495-1556], whose writings, 
together with those of Menno Simons, constitute source 
materials for the history of Anabaptism.) 

Wenger, John C., “The Theology of Pilgrim Marpeck.” MQR, 
x11, iv (Oct., 1938), 205-259. 

Werner, William L., “Pennsylvania German, 1927-1937.” AS, 
x11, ii (April, 1938), 122-127. (A significant bibliography.) 

Werner, W. L., “Pennsylvania-German English.” AS, xtI, 
(Dec., 1937), 323-324. 

Wershofen, Christian, James Harrington und sein Wunschbild 
vom germanischen Staate. Leipzig: 1935. Rev. Heuer, H., 
LGRP, wx, iii (Jan.—Feb., 1938), 24-25. 

Williams, Clare, “Anglo-German Conversation Piece.” GL&L, 
u, ii (Jan., 1938), 117-118. (Regarding E. L. Bernard 
Domier, “Briefe wihrend meines Aufenthalts in England 
und Portugal.’”’ Hamburg: 1802-03.) 

Willoughby, L. A., “Wordsworth and Germany.” German 
Studies Presented to H. G. Fiedler (Oxford: 1938), 432-458. 

Woodward, Walter C., ““A Heroic Chapter in Moravian His- 
tory.”” AGR, v, ii (Dec., 1938), 15-18. (Concerning Zeis- 
berger’s colony in Ohio.) 

Wurfi, Georg, Lowell’s Debt to Goethe. A Study of Literary Influ- 
ence... 1936. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 281. 
Rev. Pfund, H. W., AGR, tv, ii (Dec., 1937), 48; Long. 
O.W., GR, x1, ii (April, 1938), 152-153. (Strong on factual 
side; weak on interpretative; fails to view Lowell against 
whole American background and many European influ- 
ences.) 

Yust, William G., Fred Yust. Winter Park, Florida: College 
Press, 1938. (A biographical sketch of a German immigrant 
in the ’fifties.) 

Zeydel, Edwin H., “A Survey of German Literature during 
1936.”” MLJ, xx1 (1937), 475-488. (Running commentary 
on books selected from the fields of lit., crit., art, music, 

hist., philos., relig., encyclopedias, etc.) 
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Zollinger, J. P., Johann August Sutter. Der Kinig von Neu- 
Helvitien. Sein Leben und sein Reich. Deutsche Fassung von 
Anna R. Zollinger-Escher. Ziirich: Schweizer Spiegel Ver- 
lag, 1938. 328 pp. Appendix and 33 illus. (The original 
English version of this biography is to appear during 1939. 
An abridged serialized reprint of the German translation 
appears in the Ziiricher Illustrierte, No. 35-48 [Aug. 26- 
Nov. 25, 1938].) 

Zucker, A. E., “Schroeder Stages Hamlet in Hamburg [1776].” 
MLF, xxim, ii (May, 1938), 51-65. 


Il. PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS—-UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


Arndt, Karl J. (Louisiana State U.) 1. The German-American 
Attitude toward the Negro in the Nineteenth Century (with 
special reference to Sealfield and Gerstaecker); 2. Seals- 
field’s Americanisms. 

Ashby, Nanette M. (New Mexico State College), A Study in 
Literary Property Based on the American Publication of 
the Works of Charles Sealsfield. Ph.D. diss., 1938. 

Baginsky, Paul H. (Brooklyn College), A Bibliography of Ger- 
man Publications (before 1800) Relating to America. 

Barba, Preston A. (Muhlenberg), 1. Pennsylvania German Volk- 
art as Related to the Volkart of the Palatinate; 2. Penn- 
sylvania Dialect as a Literary Vehicle. 

Baumann, Elda O. (Wisconsin), 1. German Surnames and Given 
Names in the German-American Community, Potosi, Wis. 
Diss., 1938. 2. Pronunciation of German Surnames in 
Potosi, Wisconsin. Program, MLA, Dec. 28, 1938. 

Bockstahler, O. L. (Indiana), German Music and Drama in 
Canada. 

Buffington, Albert F. (New Hampshire), A Grammatical and 
Linguistic Study of Pennsylvania German. Diss. Harvard 
U., 1937. MS. See Harvard U. Summaries of Ph.D. Theses, 
1937, pp. 290-293. 

Clark, Robert T. Jr. (Louisiana State), Reconstruction and the 
German Colony of New Orleans. 

Dallmann, William P. (Southern Illinois State Normal U.), 
Sealsfield and Balzac. 

Derby, John (Yale), A Biography of Margaret Fuller. 

Dunham, T. C. (Ohio Wesleyan), George Santayana’s Goethe 
Criticism. 

Ehle, Ralph Veeda (Johns Hopkins), America Reflected in the 
German Periodicals Die deutsche Rundschau and Die neue 
deutsche Rundschau 1900-1926. Diss., 1931. 

Faust, A. B. (Cornell), John Quincy Adams and Wieland. Pro- 
gram MLA, Dec. 30, 1938. 

Federal Writers’ Project, A Book on Pennsylvania Germans. 
Paul Comly French, Director. 
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Friedrich, Werner P. (North Carolina), 1. Investigation of the 
German Influences upon such Authors as Irving, Poe, and 
Longfellow. 2. The Literary Influences between England, 
France, Germany and Switzerland during the 18 Century. 

George, Charles, Die Shpite Fence. Tr. into Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man by V. C. Dieffenbach; produced by the Dramatic Club 
of Frystown in Schaefferstown, Lebanon Co., Mar. 26, 
1938, and later elsewhere. 

Graham, Paul G. (Smith), Friedrich Hebbel’s Study of Shake- 
speare’s King Lear. 

Grueningen, John Paul von (Wisconsin), 1. Goethe in American 
Periodicals, 1800-1932. Cf. JEGP, xxxtv, ii (Ap., 1935), 
301-302. 2. In preparation, a second volume for the Swiss- 
American Historical Society. 

Guder, G. (Edinburgh), A Comparison of Hélderlin and Keats 
in Their Respective Backgrounds as Romantic Poets. Diss. 

Hellersberg-Wendriner, Anna (Hunter), Die Wanderjahre als 
Briicke zum Verstindnis Goethes in Amerika. Program, 
MLA, Dec. 29, 1938. 

Heyse-Dummer, Edwin (Elmhurst), German Drama in English 
on the Chicago Stage. 

Hirt, Anne S. (Southern California), The Influence of the Ger- 
man Stage on the American Stage. Diss. 

Hotchkiss, Helen (Hunter), The Influence of Goethe’s Faust 
upon 19-Century English Literature. 

Jente, Richard (North Carolina), and Committee, Census of 
16-Century German Books in the Libraries of the U. S. 

Johnson, Carl L. (Oregon), Longfellow as Smith Professor of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Kamman, William F. (Carnegie Institute of Technology), Low- 
German in America (Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Osnabruck Low-German of Holland, Indiana). 

Kehlenbeck, Alfred P. (Iowa State), The Phonemic Structure 
of the Low-German Dialect of Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Koller, Arnim H. (Illinois), Goethe and the German Political 
Refugees of 1848. 

Leopold, Werner F. (Northwestern), The Development of a 
Bilingual Child (German and English). 

Marshall, Thomas F. (Pennsylvania), A History of the Phila- 
delphia Theater, 1878-1890. 

Masterson, James R. Records of Travel in North America, 
1700-1776. Diss., Harvard, 1936. MS. (Embodies a bibli- 
ography of some 200 pages of single-spaced type-script, 
listing titles of English, French, German, Spanish, Latin, 
and Dutch publications.) 

Meusel, Ernst H. (Smith), An Edition, with Introduction, of 

Sir Walter Scott’s Hitherto Unpublished Translation of 

Iffland’s Mundel, Maier’s Fust von Stromberg, and Babo’s 

Otto von Wittelsbach (Steinberg’s version). 
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Moehlenbrock, Arthur H. (Tulane), The German Drama on the 
New Orleans Stage. 

Moore, Fritz (Kansas State), 1. Thoreau and Germany; 2. Ger- 
man and American Nature Writers. 

Morer, Max (Berne), Richard Wagner in der englischen Litera- 
tur des 19 Jahrhunderts. Diss. 1938. MS. 

Morris, John (Georgia), Re-examination of the English (Ameri- 
can)-German Vocabulary. 

Miindler, Anneliese (Heidelberg), Die deutsch-englische Ausein- 
andersetzung im englischen Schrifttum der Nachkriegzeit. 

Oswald, Victor A. Jr. (Columbia), 1. Pennsylvania-German in 
Lehigh County, Pa. 2. The Sounds of Pennsylvania German 
of Best Station, Lehigh Co. Program, mia, Dec. 28, 1938. 

Palmer, Philip M. (Cincinnati), Bibliography of German Books 
about America (1492-1800). 

Pithey, T. W. (Cape Town), The Philosophical Elements in 
Coleridge’s Romanticism. 

Pochmann, Henry A. (Wisconsin), 1. Emerson and the Conflict 
between Platonic and Kantian Idealism. Program, MLA, 
Dec. 30, 1938; 2 Neglected Cross-Currents of German- 
American Intellectual Relations. Program, Verein Deutsch- 
er Lehrer von New York, Dec. 28, 1938 (abstracted in 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung und Herold, civ, cccxi [Dec. 29, 
1938], 1, 11). 

Price, Lawrence M. (California), 1. California as Known to the 
Germans before 1772. Program, Verein Deutscher Lehrer 
von New York, Dec. 28, 1938; 2. Christian Heinrich Schmid 
(1746-1800) and His Translations of English Plays. 

Rockwell, Leo L. (Colgate), 1. American Attitudes toward 
German Writers, 1838-1888. Program, MLA, Dec. 30, 
1938; 2. German Influence on the American Vocabulary. 

Roche, Max (Strasbourg), Herder et le Darwinisme. 

Schick, Joseph S., Cultural Beginnings and Rise of the Theater, 
German and American in Eastern Iowa (Davenport), 1836- 
1863. Diss., University of Chicago, 1937. MS. 

Schneider, Heinrich (Cornell), Provenance of German Manu- 
scripts in American Archives. 

Schreiber, Theodore (Alma), Hauptmann und Byron iiber den 
Ursprung des Bésen. 

Shelley, Philip Allison (Harvard), 1. Biirger’s Lenore in England 
and America; 2. The German Heritage of the American 
Annuals and Gift-Books; 3. Goethe’s English and American 
Visitors; 4. The German Heritage of the American Annuals 
and Gift-Books. Diss. Harvard U., 1938. Typescript. 

Simmons, Lucretia V. T. (Pennsylvania State), A Study of 
Recent Anthologies of German “Novellen’’ and the English 
Translations Used. 
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Smith, Herbert (Glasgow), A Comprehensive Bibliography of 
Goethe in England. 

Spanheimer, Sister M.E. (Catholic University of America), 
Heinrich A. Rattermann: His Life and Letters. Diss. Cath. 
U. of America, 1938. Typescript. 

Thalmann, Marianne (Wellesley), Friedrich Hassaurek. 

Thomas, Grace A. (Elmira), Spenser’s Interest in the Group of 
German Humanists at Wittenberg, Especially ‘Sabinus.”’ 

Thomas, Macklin (Wisconsin), Travel Literature of the Wiscon- 
sin Territory from the Beginnings to 1840. Diss. Wisconsin, 
1937. MS. 

Umble, John (Goshen), 1. American Mennonite Literature. 2. 
Amish Hymns and Hymn Tunes. 

Vail, Curtis C. D. (Buffalo), Pastor Lessing’s Knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

Vance, William S., Carlyle and the American Transcendental- 
ists. Diss., Harvard, 1936. MS. 

Vincentia, Sister M. (Notre Dame), Wagnerian Practice and 
Its Inspiration for the American Theatre. 
Walz, John A. (Harvard), English Influence upon German 
Poetic Style and Vocabulary during the 18 Century. 
Warfel, Harry R. (Maryland), Charles Brockden Brown’s Ger- 
man Sources. 

Werner, William L. (Pennsylvania State), Current Pennsyl- 
vania-German Bibliography. 

Willey, N. L. (Michigan), Sealsfield in Louisiana 

Wittman, Nora E. (Pennsylvania State), A Study of the Teach- 
ing of German in the Colleges and Universities of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wood, Frank H, Jr. (4 Whitfield Road, Somerville, Mass.), A 
Comparative Study on Rilke, Valery, and D. H. Lawrence. 

Zech, Adolph (Stanford), William Dilthey’s Application of his 
“Erlebnis” Theory to English Literature (with Special Ref- 
erence to Shakespeare). 

Zimpel, Helmut (Frankfurt), Studien zu Sealsfield. 

ZucKer, Adolf E. (Maryland), Karl Heinrich Schnauffer, Balti- 
more Editor and Poet (1823-1854). Program, Verein 
Deutscher Lehrer von New York, Dec. 28, 1938. 


This bibliography was prepared by the following committee 
of the Anglo-German Group of the mza: Henry A. Pochmann, 
Chairman, University of Wisconsin; Lawrence M. Price, Uni- 
versity of California; Harry R. Warfel, University of Maryland; 
Walter A. Reichart, University of Michigan. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


GRUNDFRAGEN DER PHONOMETRIE. Von Eberhard Zwirner & 
Kurt Zwirner. (Phonometrische Forschungen, A, 1. Berlin 
1936. Verlag Metten & Co. 


This book has four main sections. An introductory chapter 
propounds the general desirability of applying techniques of 
counting and méasuring to linguistic phenomena. A long second 
chapter traces a history of philosophy, epistemology, and theory 
of scientific procedure, both in general and as focused upon the 
laboratory analysis of linguistic phenomena. Chapters 3-7 con- 
sider the establishing of entities of a linguistic order which may 
be counted and measured. The final two chapters project the 
techniques which the authors proposed to apply (and have since 
applied in numerous nahilontionss. 

The inherent justification for quantitative methods in any 
field of study will be readily conceded, conditional only upon 
the question whether the material lends itself to such methods. 
The second, historical section is in itself interesting, but essen- 
tially relevant only in so far as it incidentally reveals some of 
the authors’ postulates. 

The third section, Ch. 3-7, which considers the applicability 
of quantitative methods to linguistic material, offers little that 
is new to linguists. For the linguistic literature of the past decade 
displays a considerable preoccupation with the determination of 
some positive linguistic entity in terms of a functional, discrete, 
inclusive, communicatively ultimate unit, variously sought as 
“phonologische Einheit, Sprachlaut, phoneme.” And the basic 
prerequisite for “phonometric”’ studies is precisely the discovery 
of a principle whereby the infinite variety of continuous sounds 
in actual speech can be reduced to recurrent and autonomous 
units of a linguistic order. The Zwirners, writing programatically 
to experimental phoneticians rather than to linguists, recapitu- 
late the familiar arguments, in their own formulation and their 
own terminology. They adduce the difficulties in the way of es- 
tablishing recurrent classes of sounds (65 ff.): no two actual 
sounds in actual speech are identical, hence each sound as such 
is its own class; the number of possible speech sounds (i.e. 
classes) is infinite, hence no sample is adequately exhaustive; 
the speech sounds are not discrete additive entities, but at best 
arbitrarily isolated segments of an integral continuum. The 
Zwirners rebut these “objections” by adducing the separate 
planes of langue and parole, under the style of geschichtliche 
Lautklassen (Normen) and konkrete Lautmanifestierungen. The 
number of classes is not infinite, they argue, because (1) a sys- 
tem of signaling with infinitely variable, never recurring signals 
is an impossibility, and (b) the principle of sound-change demon- 
strates a class-unity among a number of sounds. This deductive 
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line of argument is of course an adequate theoretical answer to 
the first two objections; but there is no operational definition 
of the Lautklasse which in any given case would determine 
whether two specific sounds belonged in the same class. The 
Lautklasse is defined chiefly in terms of evolutionary antecedent: 
“Der Begriff der Lautklasse ist also ein rein sprachgeschicht- 
licher Begriff” (62) ; “Der Begriff der Lautklasse ist der Inbegriff 
einer sprachgeschichtlich zu definierenden Sprachnorm, die 
durch den Begriff des Lautwandels wissenschaftlich bestimmt 
wird und eine Bedingung jeder Verstindigung ist” (84). This 
last rather grudging concession of a functional relation subse- 
quently develops as the authors’ practical procedure; necessar- 
ily, for the criterion of future sound-change is useless, and behind 
the earliest discernible past sound-change the quester would 
confront Lautklassen and Sprachlaute of purely synchronous 
validity.' As a procedure for isolating the linguistic components 
of the integral speech continuum, the authors correctly point to 
the test of minimum substitution to determine the number of 
components: thus “‘das’”’ has three elements: “Wir kénnen etwa 
sagen ‘was’ oder ‘des’ oder ‘dann’ und nicht mehr oder weniger, 
d. h. wir kénnen drei Lautklassen willkiirlich veriindern” (74). 
This procedure is inherently practicable; the authors’ practice 
with the tenues-aspiration is not wholly consistent with the 
principle, however. The authors do not consider the problems 
raised in the attempt to classify unambiguously such sounds 
as are in multiple complementary distribution;? and yet for 
frequency studies just such questions are of first importance. 
The final section outlines the procedure for the preparation 
of phonometric texts. Phonographic recordings are subjected 
to transcription by three independent listeners; in cases of 
varying transcriptions, each listener at some interval in time 
transcribes again the dubious segment, to which his attention is 
called without his being aware of his or the others’ earlier inter- 
pretation. Only after the text is thus established on a functional 
communicative basis, and the memberships of individual seg- 
mental sounds in their respective classes determined, are any 
measurements or counts undertaken. This type of procedure, 
though essentially pragmatic and not inevitably consequent 
upon the authors’ argument, is in the reviewer’s opinion the 
only practicable one. The process seems satisfactory in practice; 
it may go far to reduce the lamentable hiatus between the lin- 
guist and the experimental phonetician. It seems clear that the 


1 Quite apart from the experience of dialect geographers, which indicates 
that the theoretically terminous nature of classes in sound-change is far from 
real. 

2 Cf. Y. R. Chao, The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic 
systems, in Bull. Inst. Hist. & Philol., Acad. Sinica (1934) 363-397. 
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Zwirners’ program represents a service to linguistics, in that it 
is their aim to provide measurements and counts on material 
whose linguistic relevance has first been established.* 

W. F. TWADDELL 


University of Wisconsin 


THE MANuscRiIPTs 0? CAEDMON’s HyMN AND BEDE’s DEATH 
SONG, WITH A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE EpIsToLA CUTH- 
BERTI DE Oxsitu Bep&. By Elliot van Kirk Dobbie. 
(Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, cxxvi1), New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xi, plus 129. 


Anyone attracted by the title on the back strip, Caedmon’s 
Hymn and Bede’s Death Song, and turning to this little volume 
for a convenient text of either poem, will find himself confronted 
by a puzzling multiplicity of texts. Of Caedmon’s Hymn, there 
are four in Northumbrian, from the continental Latin manu- 
scripts of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, and, in addition, a res- 
toration by Wuest of the common original of the Dijon and 
Paris versions. From the Alfredian Old English translation of 
the Historia, five separate West Saxon versions are given, and 
from the insular Latin manuscripts of Bede is printed the West 
Saxon text current in them, with readings from six codices. 
There are presented two anomalous versions, also West Saxon, 
found in two Latin manuscripts of Bede. In addition, all these 
texts are summarized in a tabular comparison, arranged conveni- 
ently in four columns, whereby the two principal types of each 
of the dialectal versions of the Old English is succinctly set 
forth according to the concensus of the variant readings. 

Bede’s Death Song, transmitted to us through the medium 
of Cuthbert’s Epistola de Obitu Beda, is likewise generously set 
forth, in two main groups: Northumbrian and West Saxon. The 
former, extant in continental manuscripts only, is presented 
from six codices ranging from the 8th to the 16th centuries; 
there is printed also that version incorporated in the Austrian 
Legendary, representing the readings of five manuscripts. The 
West Saxon form of the Death Song, current in the insular 
manuscripts, is given according to its three types: the Digby 
group, from five manuscripts, with variant readings from two 
additional closely associated texts; the Symeon group, repre- 
sented by five texts, and the Burney group, normally without 
the Old English version of the Death Song, though one excep- 
tional copy does afford it. 

By the time the reader has made his way through these 


* For a rather full introduction to the procedure and an enthusiastic ap- 
praisal of the theoretical discussion, see L. Hjelmslev, Neue Wege der Experi- 
mentalphonetik, in Nordisk Tidsskrift for Tale og Stemme (1938) 153-194. 
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various texts and the detailed descriptions of their manuscripts, 
he will discover that the two texts with which he has been 
most familiar all along,—the Moore MS of the Hymn and the 
St. Gall MS of the Death Song,—still stand as our oldest and 
best texts. He will learn that, in spite of such minute investiga- 
tions, it is not possible to improve upon these two texts, or with 
any ingenuity to get back of them. It is, thus, not the discovery 
of a superior text that justifies this piece of research, but rather 
the very process of the investigation. As the full title of this book 
indicates, it is towards the whole body of manuscripts transmit- 
ting these two bits of our earliest extant English poetry that this 
study is directed, and it illustrates well the quotation from 
Traube which Dr. Dobbie sets as the golden text of his introduc- 
tory chapter: namely, that the transcription of any author’s 
document is a historical fact, and, by implication, is subject for 
historical investigation. 

It is unusual in Old English studies to be able to carry on 
research of this sort with the aid of a group of manuscripts so 
widely distributed in time and space. Most of the poetic remains 
are transmitted in unique texts; very little, indeed, is extant in 
more than one copy. In prose, many Old English texts have come 
down to us in several copies, but none in the variety in dialect 
and distribution of these two poems. The Hymn and the Death 
Song are exceptions; their abundance of texts permits an in- 
vestigation of this comparative nature, revealing not only the 
history of these texts, but, by implication, something of the 
conditions under which they were disseminated, and through 
what means and channels. The poems themselves are very brief; 
it is possible, thus, for Dr. Dobbie to handle so numerous texts 
in the minutest detail, and to present us, either through separate 
texts or through variant readings, all the copies available to him. 

Quite impressive is the number of texts extant in Northum- 
brian, and the fact that it is the Northumbrian, and not the 
West Saxon version, which is preserved in the manuscripts of 
continental origin. It was, thus, during the Northumbrian period, 
or shortly after, and before the West Saxon, that these pieces of 
literature reached the continent. Of note, too, is the popularity 
of Cuthbert’s Epistola, and its currency on the continent, bear- 
ing with it the Northumbrian version of the Death Song. More 
important still is the problem of the dissemination of these texts, 
and the channels by which they reached the continent and 
passed from monastery to monastery: St. Gall, Regensburg, and 
from Regensburg over southern Germany and Austria, where 
Cuthbert’s Epistola made its way into the Legendary. All this 
demonstrates the stream of life flowing from Northumbria, by 
way of Anglo-Saxon monastic centers on the continent. Of inter- 
est, too, is the glimpse afforded of the insular development of 
Cuthbert’s Epistola, before it was incorporated by Symeon of 
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Durham in his history. It was not Symeon who turned the 
Death Song into West Saxon; that, Dobbie demonstrates, had 
already taken place at the time of the West Saxon revival, at 
the end of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth. Im- 
pressive, too, is the range of the manuscripts, and the variety of 
their dates: from eighth century to the sixteenth. What must 
have been the various problems of the scribes in copying these 
texts? Dr. Dobbie does not deal in great detail with the readings 
of the later continental versions, as they lie outside the field of 
his immediate concern. It would, however, be interesting to have 
it explained how these continental scribes, innocent of Old Eng- 
lish, and copying a text often unintelligible to them, and written 
in a hand frequently indecipherable in part, transmitted their 
matter. 

Noteworthy is Dobbie’s careful and excellent text of Cuth- 
bert’s Epistola de Obitu Beda, our first scholarly edition of this 
letter. Dr. Dobbie has perceived the existence of the several 
groups of Epistola manuscripts, and has established their rela- 
tionships, thereby setting forth valid criteria for evaluating our 
various texts of the Death Song itself. We have been indebted to 
Dr. Dobbie for his work in collaboration with Professor Krapp 
on the Columbia Series of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. In that, his 
principal concern was in digesting, epitomizing, and transmit- 
ting the fruits of modern scholarship concerning these Old Eng- 
lish poetic texts. In this particular study of the Death Song and 
the Hymn, which grew out of his work on the corpus of Old 
English poetry, Dr. Dobbie has found scope for an independent 
and original investigation, and has revealed himself as a capable 
paleographer, and as a sound, able, and fruitful scholar. 


RUDOLPH WILLARD 
University of Texas 


Dre ALTENGLISCHEN KENNINGAR. Ein Beitrag zur Stilkunde 
altgermanischer Dichtung. Von Hertha Marquardt. (Schrif- 
ten der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gessellschaft) Halle (Saale): 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1938. 


Though readers of Hertha Marquardt’s Die Altenglischen 
Kenningar will disagree with the author (as they would among 
themselves) about various specific matters discussed, they will 
probably agree that this work is a valuable contribution to the 
understanding and appreciation of Anglo-Saxon poetry as poe- 
try. For in discussing the so-called kennings the work centers 
attention on the poet’s creative imagination, the sine qua non 
of poetry in all ages, and so should make one more interested 
in sensing the imagery in these numerous periphrases. 

The author’s objectives are: to study the significance of the 
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kennings in Anglo-Saxon poetry, to show their nature more 
exactly, to compare them with Old Norse kennings, to give as 
completely as possible a collection of Anglo-Saxon kennings sys- 
tematically arranged, to determine which are poetic formulas 
and which are the creation of individual poets, and to evaluate 
the evidence for the history of the Germanic kenning. The 
author does not attempt to use the material to determine matters 
of chronology. 

In this reviewer’s opinion it is unfortunate that the word 
“kenning” should ever have been used by any one to describe 
the Anglo-Saxon periphrases: the term is confusing and should 
designate only the Old Norse phrases, which because of the 
“Geheimsprache” of the poets are essentially different from the 
Anglo-Saxon. The work under consideration shows this, yet the 
author apparently accepts Meisner’s' definition: a kenning is 
always a substitute for a substantive, never for a verb (e.g. 
déda getwefan Beo. 479 is not a kenning); it consists of two 
substantives, “Grundwort” and “Bestimmungswort,” not of 
adjective and substantive (e.g. bundenstefna and famigheals are 
not kennings); this combination of substantives must not be 
used in prose (Aldford) and must offer possibilities for variation; 
it must be intelligible in itself and not be dependent on the con- 
text; both members cannot be taken literally in the word sense; 
the relation between the members may be actual or imaginary, 
realistic or metaphorical; and the members of the combination 
are regularly words used in the poetic as distinguished from the 
prose vocabulary. But (to take the last point) why then should 
sweordes ecg Beo. 1106 (=war, battle) be considered by the 
author as a kenning, or hringa hyrde Beo. 2245, or seglrdd Beo. 
1429? And, with regard to the exclusion of the substantive-ad- 
jective combination, what is the essential difference between 
ségenga on the one hand and famigheals and bundenstefna on the 
other in Beo. 1908-10: 


segenga for 
fléat famigheals ford ofer Y5a, 
bundenstefna ofer brimstréamas 


Would firewater be a “kenning” for whisky and fiery water not? 
And, with regard to word sense, is hiorodrync Beo. 2358 (in 
hiorodryncum swealt, which Klaeber explains “ ‘died by sword- 
drinks,’ ie. by the sword drinking his blood’’) a kenning? The 
author says, “Beo. 2358 ist hiorodrync “Schwerttrunk” in Wort- 
sinne zu nehmen.” 

The author next discusses the nature of the two substantive 
members of the kenning, the “Grundwort” and the “Bestim- 
mungswort,” terms from Meisner. The “Grundwort” must not 


?R. Meisner, Die Kenningar der Skalden, Bonn and Leipzig, 1921. 
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contain the whole sense of the kenning (thus medoheal Beo. 484 
is not a kenning but medoern Beo. 69 is, and gadcyning, sigewe- 
pen and the like are not); it may be the name of a material 
(sundwudu, giSwudu); it most frequently denotes a quality, 
property, activity, or occupation of a person or thing, nomen 
agentis or nomen actionis (e.g. buend, gifa, weard, gepring, ge- 
winn); when the “Grundwort”’ is an abstract noun and the other 
member (“Bestimmungswort”’) is a concrete genitive, then 
“concrete genitive+abstract noun = adjective+concrete noun,” 
e.g. heofones haidor Beo, 414=the clear sky, a questionable 
kenning, but some abstracts may be taken in a more concrete 
sense, e.g. fala 14f = sword, a true kenning. 

As to the “Bestimmungswort,” it is the stronger, the more 
colorless and abstract the “Grundwort,” e.g. fléda begang; it is 
“centrifugal’”’ whereas the “Grundwort”’ is “centripetal”; it 
may indicate location (jd/ida) as well as a characteristic prop- 
erty or activity of the “Grundwort” or serve otherwise as an 
index; it may be doubled, e.g. weroda waldend, woraldgesceafta. 

In Part II the author admirably sets forth in systematic 
arrangement all (?) the éwo-substantive phrases in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry which comply with the requirements of the definition of 
kenning given above. The main divisions are headed: A) Ken- 
ningar fiir Begriffe aus der Natur, B) Kenningar fiir Begriffe 
aus dem Bereich des Menschen, C) Kenningar fiir Personen, 
and D) Kenningar fiir christliche Begriffe. Under A there are 
33 subdivisions; under B, 37; under C, 11; under D, 15—96 in 
all. The purpose is by means of a comparison of similar kennings 
to give more help than preceding writers on the subject have 
given in determining the exact meaning of the phrases. 

Space permits only a few notes on these categories. With 
regard to designations for the sea the author points out that con- 
trary to the impression given by histories of English literature 
there are relatively few genuine kennings. Many of these are 
colorless (féda begang and the like); others, more concrete and 
colorful, e.g. 73a ful Beo. 1208 and those connoting movement 
of the water and struggle of the waves (over 30 compounds with 
stréam, geswing, gepring, geldc, gewinn and the like as “‘Grund- 
wort’’). Kennings for the sea as a shipway are few if any. The 
only one listed is Beo. 1429 seglrdd, and here the author thinks 
segl possibly means sun. But the sea is a way or home for animals 
and monsters (hronrdd, fiscestpel, fifelweg and the like). There 
are no color-kennings for the sea and no specific sound-kennings 
though of course many movement-kennings incidentally imply 
sound. 

The author finds no clear and certain kennings for air, 
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wind, clouds, rain, thunder, lightning, and for snow only two or 
three. There are none for moon, and none for stars (except heo- 
foncondelle); few for specific animals (as Beo. 1368 ha@pstapa). 

Though there are a good many kennings for the Auman 
body there are none specifically for head (except possibly gewit- 
loca); and though there is a kenning for dream (swefnes wima 
Dan. 110 et al.) there is none for sleep. There is none for mead 
or wine, none (certain) for human dleod, not even Beo. 1460 
heaposwdi; and only a few (and these colorless) for shield (e.g. 
gudbord). 

It is hard to agree with the author that Wedera cyn and 
Wedera leode are not kennings and that Abrahames cynn and 
eoforan Ecgwelan are: there is no essential difference, and none 
of them really falls within the author’s own definition of a ken- 
ning. For women the only colorful conception is that of weaver of 
peace (freoduwebbe Beo. 1942, Wid. 6, and fridusibb folca Beo. 
2017). For men as fighters there are at least 70 kennings, and for 
men as king (Fiihrer) over 150, not counting colorless phrases 
(bearn Ecgdéowes and the like). 

The author underestimates the Latin influence on this king 
group. As this reviewer pointed out thirty years ago (JEGPh. 
VITI, [X), these numerous king-kennings are strikingly similar 
to and often identical with the God-kennings: aldor, baidor, 
brego, dryhten, frea, fruma, hlaford, péoden; dgend, redend, wald- 
end, helm, hléo, hyrde, weard ; brytta, gifa et al—each is used as 
a ““Grundwort”’ for either king (Heerfiihrer) or God. We have no 
evidence that such two-membered phrases for king or leader are 
of Anglo-Saxon pagan origin; we do know, however, that in the 
Bible and hymns there was a wealth of Latin phrases for God to 
which the Anglo-Saxon kennings for God (and king) correspond 
so closely that in many (if not most) cases they seem to be 
translations, variations, imitations, or adaptations by the Anglo- 
Saxon poets from the earliest times. (Ci. Caedmon’s Hymn.) 
And of course the kennings for other Christian conceptions were 
strongly influenced by the Latin. 

The author (for reasons easy to understand) gives little space 
to the last objective: to evaluate the evidence for the history 
of the Germanic kenning. That would seem to be an impossible 
task if the history is to antedate Caedmon. So the work ends 
with a bit of speculation: “So ist vielleicht méglich, dass nicht 
nur der Inhalt, sondern auch die Form der Kenning letzten 
endes in der magisch-poetischen Sphire der Runendeutung 
wurzelt, und die Kenning ist wie die Dichtung ‘Verbindung 
kunstvoller Runen’: searortina gespon.” 


J. W. RANKIN 


University of Missouri 
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Borgfirdinga soegur. Haensa- Péris saga, Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, 
Bjarnar saga Hitdelakappa’ Heidarviga saga, Gisls )dttr 
Iilugasonar. Sigurdur Nordal og Gudni Jénsson gafu ut. 
Reykjavik: Hid fslenzka Fornritafélag, 1938. Pp. clv, 367, 
with two maps and five illustrations. ={fslenzk Fornrit, iii 
bindi. 

Sigurdur Nordal: Sturla Pérdarson og Grettis saga. Reykjavik: 
fsafoldarprentsmidja H. F., 1938. Pp. 32.=Studia Islan- 
dica, 4. 

Knut Liestél: Uppruni [slendinga sagna. Bjérn Gu®dfinns- 
son fslenzkadi. Reykjavik: Békadeild Menningarsjéds, 
MCMXXxxvitl. Pp. [vii] 223. 


Only few words will suffice to introduce the last-named book 
above. It is an Icelandic translation of Knut Liestél’s epoch- 
making saga studies: Upphavet til den islendske ettesoga (1929), 
in English translation: The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas 
(1930). It was very fitting that this excellent work should be 
made available to a wider Icelandic public by a translation, and 
it is safe to say that Bjérn Gudfinnsson’s translation is a good 
one. 
Liest&l’s starting point was his investigations of oral tradi- 
tions in Norway. His book was the most mature and considered 
statement of what the German scholars term the Freiprosa- 
theory concerning the origin of the Icelandic Sagas. According 
to that theory the great bulk of the saga-material was already 
formed in oral prose and handed down through a succession of 
tale-tellers before it was put to writing by a recording scribe in 
the 13th century (or earlier). In opposition to this the Buch- 
prosa-theory contends, that since the written texts are our only 
sources, they should be studied rather than the intangible oral 
traditions, furthermore, its adherents usually profess to find 
unmistakable signs of unity and artistry in the texts, both of 
which they interpret as signs of creative authors. 

It is safe to say that no saga would be completely investi- 
gated without considerations from both of these points of view. 
But while most reputable scholars before and up to Liestél’s 
investigation inclined to some form of the Freiprosa-theory, the 
opposite point of view has been prevalent in the great editions 
of Icelandic sagas that since 1933 have been under publication 
in Iceland, sponsored by Hid Islenzka Fornritafélag and edited 
under the able leadership of Sigurdur Nordal. The present 
volume, although the third in the series, is actually the fifth to 
be published. It is a collection of four sagas and one Pdtir joined 
under the modern name Borgfirdinga sogur because all of them 
take place or are in some way connected with Borgarfjérdur. 
The editors have divided the work so that Nordal is the author 
of the Introduction and some of the notes, while G. Jénsson has 
edited the texts and supplied most of the notes. 

In spite of the unity of place, there is little similarity between 
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these four sagas, one could almost say that they are as distinc- 
tive types as can be found anywhere within the range of the 
Icelandic sagas. This is naturally a challenge to the editor, and 
thus Nordal’s introduction becomes one of the most instructive 
chapters in the literary history of the sagas. He has good cause, 
too, to remind us that a true appreciation of the sagas can never 
be won except through monographies of individual sagas, a 
surveyor’s approach will always serve to obscure their individ- 
ualities. 

A good deal of the differences between these four sagas are 
caused by their difference in age. Nordal considers Heidarviga 
saga to be the oldest of the Icelandic family sagas, composed 
about 1200 in )Pingeyrarklaustr. Bjarnar saga might, in his 
opinion, be the work of father and son, Porlakr Ketilsson and 
Ketill the priest, living in Hitardalr from ca. 1200-1224. Hansa- 
péris saga and Gunnlaugs saga are both much later works, from 
the second half of the century, and both obviously written in 
Borgarfjérdur, the first-named possibly in Reykholt in the days 
of Egill Sélmundarson, a nephew of Snorri Sturluson. 

The fragmentary Heidarviga saga, the first half of which is 
known only as retold by an eighteenth-century scholar, Jén 
Olafsson, who worked with the vellum copy before it was de- 
stroyed in the 1728 conflagration of Copenhagen, presents a lot 
of problems, among which we shall only point out its archaic 
style. This sets it apart from most other sagas. Changes from 
past to present tense, or changes from indirect words of a speaker 
to direct speech are well known elsewhere. But the way the 
author of Heidarviga saga jumps from direct words of a speaker 
(in present tense) to his own narrative (in preterit tense) is quite 
unique. The author seems to have had a rich store of traditions, 
but his presentation is quite his own, often a bit clumsy. Some 
of the verses may be original, while others seem to echo poetry 
known at Pingeyrar, and are therefore probably the work of the 
author or his associates. It cannot otherwise be shown that 
Heidarviga saga has utilized any written sources. 

Like Heidarviga saga, Bjarnar saga seems to have had rich 
oral tradition for its foundation, and perhaps a few written 
works. The composition of the saga is quite striking, the be- 
ginning and the end are spirited and “saga”-like, while the 
middle part is only a string of anecdotes, accumulated without 
a system of chronology or causality, the surest sign of abundant 
oral traditions, adopted but not fully digested by the author. 
Nordal suggests that he might have known a lost saga of Por- 
steinn Kuggason. He shows the absurdity of Boer’s contention 
that Bjérn might actually have taken part in the war between 
Jaropolk of Kiev and Valdimar of Novgorod; according to the 
chronology of the saga Bjérn was born nine years later than 
that war took place in Russia. But this does not preclude the 
possibility that there might have been some oral traditions 
current in Iceland to that effect. 
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The two other sagas Nordal looks upon as historical fiction. 
He thinks Hensa-Déris saga was based upon [slendingabdk, 
while earlier investigators Sion thought that the two repre- 
sented independent oral traditions. The chief difference of the 
two stories, that of burning Blund-Ketill Geirsson instead of 
porkell Blund-Ketilsson, Nordal believes is due to use of differ- 
ent genealogical material. Like more historians of the time the 
author of Hensa-Péris saga wanted to harmonize recalcitrant 
sources instead of choosing the more reliable source. But at 
other times this author shows that he can treat truth or rather 
verisimility in a very high-handed fashion if he thinks he can 
thereby enhance the interest of his story. And he is indeed a 
very good story-teller as long as he deals with subjects of every- 
day life. 

Unlike him the author of Gunnlaugs saga is a great romantic 
story-teller. The unusually great number of modern editions 
and translations bears testimony to the successful romanticism 
of the saga. In general Nordal follows B. M. Olsen in considering 
the story quite unhistorical—a historical novel built over the 
chief motif of Bjarnar saga, and borrowing this and that from 
other sagas of native (Laxdaia) and foreign origin. The romantic 
mood of the saga is well demonstrated by Nordal. 

Skipping over the unimportant Giés/s )détir, we shall rather 
turn our attention to Nordal’s article on Sturla Pérdasson og 
Grettis saga. The last editor of that saga, Gudni Jonsson, as well 
as many others before him, looked upon Gret#tis saga as the work 
of one cast by one author, from the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. On account of certain references to Sturla Pdérdarson in 
the saga, most have assumed that the author of Grettis saga 
knew him personally. Others, notably Arni Magnisson, have 
seen the relationship to Sturla pérdarson in a different light. 
In a note A. M. states as his opinion that the present Grettis 
saga is interpolated from “‘the one written by Sturla Pdérdarson,” 
adding that if memory serves him, he has seen an old fragment 
of that (i.e., St. p.’s) Grettis saga. Taking this statement as his 
starting point, Nordal shows that certain differences in the pre- 
served MSS of Grettis saga as well as come cruces in the saga 
itself, notably in its chronology, are best explained by the as- 
sumption that Sturla Pérdarson wrote a Grettis saga, now lost, 
but utilized as the fundamental source by the author of Grettis 
Saga as we now have it. 

Coming from Nordal himself, the head of the Icelandic 
school, this ought to be a warning to his pupils not to trust the 
theory of single authorship to an excess. It is a healthy sign for 
Saga research in the old Saga country. 

SteFAN EINARSSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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THE MEANING OF SPENSER’S FAIRYLAND. By Isabel E. Rath- 
borne. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 


Since it was a poetic office in Spenser’s day to preserve 
earthly renown in immortal verse, and since Spenser named his 
queen of Fairyland Gloriana, declaring that “in that Faery 
Queene I meane glory,” no one need be told that fame is a sub- 
ject central to the great heroic poem of Elizabethan England. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the epic poet traditionally took a far 
view, Spenser derived, in part, the fame of Elizabeth from a 
long line of illustrious ancestors. The higher sanction of great 
renown was to be found, of course, in moral worth, so that lofty 
aspiration carrying over into heroic action, involved a discipline 
which should strengthen the spirit for the far quest of that 
Heavenly City of which the Red Cross Knight had a glimpse 
from the Mount of Contemplation. However, Spenser’s concern 
in The Faerie Queene being much more with ethics than religion, 
it is important to investigate the moral ideas, attitudes, and 
imagery, whether classic or romantic, which enter into his con- 
ception of Fairyland and which are proper to his poetic treat- 
ment of earthly renown. 

This Dr. Isabel E. Rathborne has done with much learning 
und ingenuity in her book on The Meaning of Spenser’s Fairy- 
land. Comparing at the outstart mediaeval and classical ideas of 
fame, she proceeds to the contention that Gloriana represents 
not Heavenly glory (as has sometimes been imagined) but 
earthly fame, and that accordingly Cleopolis is the city, Panthea 
the temple of worldly renown. Though Spenser tells us little in 
his incomplete poem of either the city or the temple, Miss Rath- 
borne, taking her cue from their names, has imaginatively and 
suggestively related the former to the Rome of the Mirabilia 
urbis Romae and Les Antiquitez de Rome, and the latter to the 
Temple of Cybele and the houses of fame in Chaucer, Ariosto, 
Hawes, Lydgate, and Gavin Douglas. All this has its point and 
legitimate interest, and Spenser at the outstart, whatever might 
have happened in the projected sequel, probably had some such 
rapprochements in mind. One can entertain only with reserve 
Miss Rathborne’s further suggestion, however tempting it might 
be, that Fairyland is itself ‘‘the land of fame’’—“a sort of half- 
way house between earth and Heaven,” but clearly with some- 
thing of hell in it too. It is conceded that unlike the city and 
temple, it is a land both of ill fame and good fame, but it was 
the land in which his Gloriana dwelt and “in which Spenser was 
to have his place with Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso.” The 
concession rather tends to weaken the parallel elsewhere drawn 
between Fairyland and Elysium. Nor does Dr. Rathborne ap- 
pear to serve her thesis well by arguing that Spenser had made 
integral to his plan and not a theme of incidental comment the 
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thought that his land of fame, Gloriana’s country, was also 
“a land of illusion,” besides being, as we have seen, a land both 
of ill fame and good fame (was the ill fame also illusory?) and, 
further, this illusory country of renown both good and evil was 
one in which Arthur after death achieves immortal fame and 
in which takes place the consummation of the Platonic love of 
Arthur and Gloriana in their spiritual union. Here we should 
say are meanings rather than the meaning of Fairyland, whose 
frontiers perhaps we should not try to establish, and whose out- 
lines seem to waver in the shifting and uncertain light of the 
poet’s land of dreams. 

In her treatment of the subject of ancestral fame as illus- 
trated in Guyon’s book, Antiquitie of Faerie lond, Dr. Rathborne 
is on safer ground and she would seem to have given us the best 
explanation up-to-date of a difficult matter. The Antiquitie, it 
seems, is a kind of mirror of universal history, which after the 
manner of the older chronicles gives the lineage of Elizabeth 
through the ages of the world from the time of our first parents. 
It fills out the story of the three Troys, and places Osiris 
(Bacchus) and Hercules in the line of descent. All this Miss 
Rathborne has charted ina helpful diagram. Spenser’s source for 
the genealogy of the veiled Elfin Chronicle seems now to have 
been the chronicle of ‘“‘Berosus the Chaldean,” alluded to in the 
View of Ireland. Known after the name of its publisher, Annius 
Viterbiensis, as the Annian Berosus, its genealogy was available 
to our poet in Latin and Italian versions, in the French of Jean 
Lemaire, and in the English of Arthur Kelton. Miss Rathborne 
has not only made out a good case for this source, but going 
beyond Warton’s generally accepted identification of the Tudors 
with the last Elfin emperors, she has suggested identifications 
of the earlier ones with such early members of the family as 
Osiris (Elfin), Hercules (Elfinan), Tros (Elfiline), Assaracus 
(Elfinell), Aeneas (Elfant), Postumus (Elfar?), and Brutus 
(Elfinor). In its ideal and universal aspects, Miss Rathborne 
relates the Elfin Empire to Dante’s Holy Roman Empire, and 
she argues ingeniously that Guyon (How about Arthegall?), as 
the knight of temperance, a virtue of the state as well as of 
| life, was just the person to read the Antiquitie of Faerie 

The more relevant comparison of Spenser’s Fairyland is cer- 
tainly not with the Holy Roman Empire, nor with Elysium, 
nor with the classical underworld but with the land of such fairy 
romances as Ogier le Danois and Huon of Bordeaux, and to 
these Dr. Rathborne devotes an interesting chapter. Of course 
she stresses, too, the obvious and very pertinent parallel of 
Avalon, where Arthur met not only a beneficent Fairy Queen, 
but a malevolent Duessa-like Morgan le Fay. In the light of 
these legends Arthur’s second advent is to be interpreted as one 
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of many cases of a knight’s return from the land of fairy to his 
earthly home. If Spenser had had in mind, further, the visit of 
Aeneas to the underworld, one might expect him to have dis- 
patched the king to the lower regions that Duessa visited. 
Further, Spenser had ample romantic precedent, as our author 
has not failed to point out, for introducing classical characters 
into Fairyland; and she stresses here the significant identifica- 
tion of the fairies with the nymphs and of Diana with the Fairy 
Queen. Besides, though the fairy mistress of the romantic other- 
world commonly resembles Phaedria more than Gloriana, we 
have in the Arthurian Lady of the Lake a notable exception to 
this rule; and it is certainly very important to have called to our 
attention that the Gloriande of Huon de Bordeaux, Tristan de 
Nanteuil, Charles le Chauve, and Ogier le Danois is by virtue 
of her name as well as her office near sister to Spenser’s queen. 
The familiar parallels in the stories of Mélusine and Helyas of 
royal or noble descent from a fairy ancestor, which Miss Rath- 
borne for completeness builds into her study, further emphasizes 
the paramount importance of romantic legend as compared with 
classical story in shaping the structure of The Faerie Queene. 

In her final chapter dealing with the relationship of Arthur 
and Gloriana Dr. Rathborne has developed an interesting line 
of constructive criticism. Rejecting, with Greenlaw, Cory’s un- 
satisfactory description of The Faerie Queene as an “‘epic of the 
future,”’ she argues that Gloriana is from one point of view an 
Astrea or Egeria and that therefore with Arthur’s coming there 
will be a return of the golden age. She sees in the St. George- 
Una legend a parallel to the Arthur-Gloriana story, and on the 
plane of the political allegory she finds the latter so far an “epic 
of the future” that it prophesies the codperation of Essex and 
Elizabeth in building the British Empire. 

Although Miss Rathborne, we think, has tried to prove too 
much, she has written a very interesting and helpful book, which 
combines substantial scholarship with imagination and critical 
insight. 

H.S.V.JONES 


THe FAERIE QuEENE. Book Five. Special Editor, Ray Heffner. 
(The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. 
Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, 
Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ray Heffner.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 

The fifth book of The Faerie Queene, while falling short of 
the other books in literary merit, is interesting for its more or 
less transparent treatment of contemporary events. It is note- 
worthy, too, as the late Professor Greenlaw demonstrated in 
one of his memorable studies, for its evocation of the imperial 
spirit of Elizabethan England. Further, that it invited annota- 
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tion and commentary appeared some twenty years ago in the 
unpretentious but excellent edition of Dr. A. B. Gough. 

The Variorum edition of this book, under the special editor- 
ship of Professor Ray Heffner, follows the lines laid down in 
earlier volumes. In addition to its 114 pages of commentary, its 
Textual Appendix of variant readings, and Dr. McManaway’s 
Critical Notes on the Text, it comprises in four appendices ex- 
cerpted critical literature dealing respectively with ““The Virtue 
of Justice and the Plan of Book V,” “Historical Literature,” 
“The Political Allegory of Canto II,” and “The Italian Ro- 
mances,” with a fifth appendix giving an ‘“‘Index of Sources and 
Analogues.” Barring several excellent notes contributed by the 
editors—for example, Osgood’s note on Canto um. ii ff. and 
Padelford’s on 1x. xliii-xlv—the commentary excerpts the ob- 
vious sources, drawing most heavily, it seems, upon the editions 
of Upton and Gough. As in previous volumes of the Variorum, 
the dearth of specific linguistic annotation may be due to an 
unannounced editorial policy; and, again, at the risk of seeming 
captious, one may object to the practise here, as in the com- 
mentary on Book tv, of substituting translations for the original 
in the case of illustrative quotations from Greek literature. 
Translations in addition to the Greek text should satisfy every- 
body. On the other hand, one is grateful for a checking here and 
there of classical quotations, as in the commentary of Warton 
and Upton, with the texts of modern editions. Here, of course, 
is only one of many indications of the scholarly care with which 
the editors of the Variorum have gone about their task. 

In conclusion, a few notes may be suggested: in Im. iii, it 
might have been well to call attention to a well-known figure of 
mediaeval rhetoric, particularly since Warton is quoted as 
describing parallel passages from Chaucer as ‘“‘burlesque’’; in 
m1. xl, 3 there is a parallel to Epithalamion, |. 33; Warton’s note 
on sailes, Iv. xlii, 3, should have been supplemented by Gough’s, 
“The wings of a hawk were technically called sails’; to be pre- 
cise, the note on v. xxv should have read for Republic, Bodin’s 
Republic; a mention of the idols in the temples in the Knight’s 
Tale would have been in place in the comment on VII. viii, 4-5; 
and Plutarch’s version of the Ino story, to which Gough calls 
special attention, should not have been omitted from the com- 
ment on vitt. xlvi, 1-2; challening for challenging in the note 
on xI. xxii, 1-2 is the only misprint detected by the reviewer. 

H.S.V.JoNEs 


THE Works oF JOHN MILTON. Edited by Frank Allen Patterson, 
General Editor, and Others, in X VIII volumes. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930-1938. 


THE LATIN PROSE WORKS 


The most valuable and important aspect of the publication 
of the Columbia Milton is that for the first time the study of 
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Milton’s work as a whole is made easy. No period in the past has 
had an opportunity for such study as is now presented to us, 
an opportunity notably lacking in the 18th and 19th centuries 
when the conventions and traditions of the study of Milton 
were developed. After his death, it took a century and a half 
to assemble the corpus of his work, and more than an additional 
century had passed before this complete Columbia edition ap- 
peared. By this time there had arisen various standard ap- 
proaches to his work and standard treatments of it, many of 
which were unfortunate, while others were worse than useless 
because they were based on false impressions. With the whole 
body of his works now adequately before us, it becomes possible 
to change some of our methods. One such change will come from 
seeing that the most profitable approach to the whole study of 
Milton is through his Latin prose, much in the same fashion 
that, since Masson, the realization of the importance of the 
Latin poems as an approach to the English has come about. 
Indeed the Latin prose in some ways provides an even better 
approach to the whole of Milton’s works than the Latin poems 
provide for the poetry. This is especially true of those two 
treatises that have been least known and used except by the 
closest students of Milton—the de doctrina and the pro populo 
anglicano. Much more use has been made of the defensio secunda, 
because of its biographical contributions, than of either of the 
others, but it is greatly overshadowed by them in importance. 
So far as structure and content are concerned, both of these two 
works have been greatly overlooked and too little studied, for 
their place and importance in the spread of Milton’s fame, as a 
man or as a poet, were not clearly understood. Fortunately, 
recent years have seen a greater attention being paid to the 
de doctrina with important and far reaching results. But aside 
from Madan’s largely bibliographical article on the printing of 
the pro populo, little or no account has been taken of it either in 
connection with its importance in itself, its relations to other 
works, or to Milton’s development as man and writer. We have 
very carefully heeded Milton himself in realizing that the com- 
pletion of this work marked an important, indeed the most 
important, milestone in his physical existence, the descent on 
him of blindness; but we have not been so quick to realize that 
it also constitutes the great dividing line between his youth and 
his complete maturity. After the appearance of the pro populo, 
neither he nor his work ever again seemed to be quite the same 
in outlook or performance. The significance of this needs to be 
taken into account in connection both with his life and with 
his works. The same decade of his life saw the virtual formation 
of his two longest and most important works of their kinds, the 
de doctrina and Paradise Lost both pretty well worked out and 
well on their way to completion by about 1657. Since 1825 when 
the de doctrina was first printed, scholars have come more and 
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more to realize that the epic and the treatise go hand in hand. 
But no editions of either have heretofore adequately brought 
them together, as no edition before this ever included both of 
them. Consequently, it was difficult to work with them together, 
and not even apparent that the pro populo must be studied 
along with them in order to understand their development and 
Milton’s. Indeed, the Columbia edition makes obvious the need 
for reconsideration of the development and production of Para- 
dise Lost in terms of what was in Milton’s mind during the period 
of the Latin secretaryship. 

The Columbia edition will help us to realize that he wrote 
a relatively large amount of Latin prose, and that the individual 
Latin works vary greatly in importance. Clearly, the pro populo 
and the de doctrina occupy jointly, I think, the place of first 
importance, with the defensio secunda making a poor second 
both as an accomplishment and as an intrinsically valuable 
source of information concerning his development. As a bio- 
graphical aid, it is very valuable, but such material might just 
as well have appeared in any of the other works. The pro se 
defensio is of little consequence so far as throwing light on Mil- 
ton’s development is concerned, though it too furnishes some 
information of biographical significance. More can be said for 
the Logic and the correspondence, the first because it enables us 
to place Milton definitely with the Ramians, and the latter 
because in some ways a man’s correspondence tells us more 
about him and his development than almost anything else of 
his that may survive. 

The pro populo, written to order and on short notice, was 
produced at an exorbitant cost in energy and eyesight to its 
author. In form and substance, it is more characteristic of its 
age and more typical of its kind than it is of its author. Highly 
polemic in substance, Hobbes described it perfectly, but as such, 
few works in any language surpass it. It successfully accom- 
plished the aim of its author, indeed it virtually achieved that 
frequently desired but infrequently consummated aim of the 
controversialist, the annihilation of its antagonist. With all its 
bombast and cant or what passes for these to the modern reader, 
with all its tedious refutations and counter-allegations, with all 
its long-winded almost interminable sentences, with all its brash 
show of what was nevertheless indubitable learning, with all its 
display of execrable taste, we today are too ready to overlook 
its immediate success with an enormous circle of readers 
throughout England and the continent. It was translated at 
once into Dutch but appeared untranslated in a dozen different 
printings at home and abroad within a year. In 1658 the now 
blind author rather carefully prepared a revised edition; but 
the original intention to have it appear also in English was 
abandoned. The Latin edition apparently became so popular 
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that a translation was unnecessary. None appeared until Joseph 
Washington’s in 1692. The 18th century read it and pronounced 
it the greatest justification of regicide ever written, an opinion 
still maintained by book sellers. The 19th century drew back 
from it, and on it and its sequels very largely based the regret 
that Milton ever forsook the Muse for pamphleteering. Since 
Masson, scholars have taken complete charge of the work, but 
have accorded to it less attention than to any other of the 
major works. 

It is gratifying to see how the Columbia editors have treated 
its much abused text and even more abused translation. Before 
the Columbia text was printed, there were but two reliable Latin 
texts, that of the first edition and that of the second. These 
were respectively Dugard’s folio edition of 1651 and the very 
rare 1658 text itself, never to my knowledge reprinted until the 
Columbia editors rightly used it as the proper primary text in 
an adequate edition of Milton’s complete works. A rather careful 
examination of the Latin text has brought to light no serious 
defects in the Columbia printing of this work. The English 
translation in the Columbia edition departs widely from that by 
Joseph Washington, printed in 1692 or 1695 and universally 
used as a standard translation since that time. The Columbia 
editors have greatly improved on Washington, the chief gain 
being in greatly increased reliability. 

The other great Latin work, the de doctrina, has had an un- 
usual history. Known to have existed in manuscript before 
Milton’s death, it disappeared for a hundred and fifty years, 
only to turn up in the Public Record Office in the early 19th 
century, after which it was edited by Sumner and printed in 
1825. Sumner’s notes, appended to the English translation 
issued separately and printed simultaneously in this country, 
rank with Hume’s, Todd’s, and Verity’s on Paradise Lost, and 
with Warton’s on the Minor Poems. They are indispensable. 
But attention to the work waned after a time because of the 
difficulty of securing an adequate text. I know of no edition of 
the Latin between 1825 and the Columbia, and only the Bohn 
edition of the English translation in the same length of time. 
The American edition of the translation appeared in two vol- 
umes soon after and dated in the same and the following year 
as the British edition. It is less trustworthy than the original 
British edition. The Bohn printed Sumner’s revised notes, but 
no edition has ever before brought together the original Latin 
text, Sumner’s translation, and Sumner’s notes. For the first 
time in any printing, here in the Columbia edition the scholar 
will find assembled the Latin text, collated with the original 
manuscript and with Sumner’s printing; a modified version 
really a second revision of Sumner’s English translation; Sum- 
ner’s full and indispensable notes which accompanied only his 
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English translation; and full textual notes supplied by the pres- 
ent editors. The large task of treating the de doctrina adequately 
has been admirably conceived and very well executed. It is now 
possible to have before us all the primary elements needed for 
serious study of this work. The way in which this has been made 
possible is one of the major accomplishments of the whole 
Columbia edition. One notes a few—very few—minor defects, 
the most serious of which, the complete worthlessness of the 
printing of the few Hebrew words, is small, and in every case it 
is easily possible to determine exactly what the scribe meant by 
referring to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. One or two 
other minor defects appear. The work is relatively less widely 
known than the pro populo, even today, but, especially since 
1900, it has received a great deal of attention from scholars, 
particularly in this country, and no recent work on Milton that 
could possibly have mentioned the de doctrina has neglected to 
do so. Too little is known even yet of its origin (sources) and 
generic nature, there being only two adequately full treatments 
of it, namely Grierson’s and the very recent one by Mr. Sewell. 
Epitomizing accounts of its contents, like Masson’s, are frequent 
enough and occur today in all general books on Milton, but 
there are still more aspects of it untouched than have been fully 
explored. Mr. Sewell has shown a way in which the background 
of the de doctrina can be reached and has insufficiently explored 
some of its sources. Both he and Mr. Kelly are too ready to draw 
conclusions, but I trust both will continue their investigations. 
The way is row indicated, and the text is at hand. The following 
random difficulties in the text as herein printed have been noted. 
Sumner reaily prepared three different and progressively more 
accurate editions of the de doctrina, the first being the edition of 
the Latin, printed only once, in which are many errors, or at 
least misleading printings, especially those connected with Bible 
references. Many of these were corrected in the preparation of 
the last and most carefully prepared edition of the English 
translation, the Bohn edition. The Columbia editors have fol- 
lowed Sumner, not wisely, but too well. The following Bible 
references have been noted, and there are undoubtedly many 
more like them, which are incorrectly cited in the Latin text, 
but corrected, one suspects only because Sumner corrected them, 
in the English translation. In neither Sumner nor the Columbia 
Latin text do the printings exactly follow the MS readings. The 
following errors in the Latin are corrected in the English trans- 
lation: 


Vol. xiv. p. 240, line 12, ‘Philem. Iv. 5’ should read ‘4, 5.’ 
240, line 16, ‘2 Ep. rv. 5, 6’ should read ‘2 ep. 4, 
5, 6.’ 
246, line 20, ‘Deut. v. 32’ should read ‘Deut. v. 
26.’ 
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350, line 9, ‘46’ should read ‘4, 6’ 
Vol. xvi. pp. 104: 10. 106: 26. 114:1. 264: 19. 322:1. 332: 3. 


These are casual findings. Several Bible citations are wrong in 
both Latin and English, as Vol. xvi. p. 168: 13. 286: 4. And 
Vol. xv. p. 108: 3. In the same volume, p. 4: 8 ‘omnia, extendo’ 
reads ‘omnia; extendo’ in both Sumner and the MS. The note to 
Vol. xiv. p. 20: 10 does not make sense, as all readings are Mat. 
x11: 52, in one form or another. In the same volume, p. 64: 23 
‘educere. at illum’ is ‘educere: at illum’ in both Sumner and MS, 
but in the MS, the top mark of the colon is obscured by the 
flourish of the preceding letter. On 66:2 ‘adiecta. nam honorantes’ 
the period is as much a comma in the MS as anything else. 
Many other similar instances could be added. 

It is a pity that running heads for book and chapter numbers 
were not printed throughout the four volumes, including the 
notes on text and translation. 

One other matter may be mentioned as unfortunate. In the 
MS there is no possible confusion between V. as an abbreviation 
for ‘versus’ and as the Roman numeral ‘five’ in citing Bible 
references. The MS invariably uses Arabic numerals for chapter 
numbers, and ‘V.’ stands for ‘versus.’ In Sumner, however, and 
the Columbia follows his practice, ‘V.’ usually means Roman 
‘five’ but frequently means ‘versus.’ This lack of precision causes 
much confusion. 

Of the sequels of the pro populo, very little need be said. The 
defensio secunda might well have been written by Samuel John- 
son himself, so bull-headedly wrong-headed is it in its object of 
attack. It is time to take it and its own sequel, the pro se defensio, 
for what they are and stop apologizing for them. They are po- 
lemics done with the full power of the mature and now blind 
Milton as he began to realize the hopelessness of the whole 
Parliamentarian and even Cromwellian position. They are in a 
tradition of literate if not exactly literary warfare; but done by 
one of the greatest controversialists who ever lived, they smack 
too strongly of the filth of battle to suit most tastes. But, 
judged by the standard of what the author intended them to 
be, as performances they are at the very least amazing, at best, 
magnificently pugnacious and offensive. 

The little known Artis Logicae has been extremely well 
edited. Facing a much smaller task than that confronting the 
editors of the de doctrina, the editor’s work is of a very high 
order of excellence. A few minor slips, chiefly due to faulty 
press work, mar the performance, but none of these is of conse- 
quence. 

The correspondence generally has caused its various editors 
a great deal of trouble, and this statement is also applicable to 
the Columbia editors. The letters themselves are of different 
origins, so far as their text is concerned. First of all, there are 
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the Familiar Epistles as printed in 1674, perhaps by Phillips 
Their text here is entirely that of the printed edition. A few 
other letters by Milton have been printed from surviving MS 
copies, some originals, and some later long hand copies. Except 
for the Letter to an Unknown Friend from the Commonplace 
Book, a transcription of which Milton apparently retained, the 
other letters from Milton are actual letters, but none, appar- 
ently, in his own hand. All these, however, should have been 
presented in facsimile, regardless of the actual printing method 
employed. The remainder of the letters printed are letters ad- 
dressed to Milton. Again, these might have been printed in 
facsimile, although the need for this is not so imperative as for 
the letters by Milton. The same statements apply equally to 
the State Letters. The editors have made a great effort to have 
the collection of State letters and papers complete. It is a little 
surprizing, therefore, to find the rare but not unknown English 
translation of the so-called Republican Letters that appeared 
in 1682 completely ignored. Apparently only two copies are 
known, one that was in Engiand in 1921, and one now in the 
University of Illinois library. This translation, antedating that 
of 1694 used by these editors, is wholly different, but contains 
exactly the same material as found in the 1676 Latin edition. 
Evidently, the Correspondence, with its ramifications, is even 
now not complete. But the editing of the Letters, both private 
and public or state, is of a very high order of excellence. 

The translations of all the Latin works will no doubt cause 
a good deal of discussion. Translations of classical Latin are 
sufficiently subject to differences of opinion, but translations 
of neo-classic and Renaissance Latin invariably call down on the 
heads of the luckless translators criticism that frequently be- 
comes vituperative. However, in the Columbia edition, the 
original Latin text is always present on the left hand pages, 
and the neo-Latinist can make his own translations, or quarrel 
with those presented here. 

The final volume is a difficult one to review adequately. It 
contains the Uncollected Writings, some hitherto unnoticed 
texts, the most important being the 1640 printing of the Lines 
on Hobson discovered by Professor Parker, pieces ascribed to 
Milton, records of conversations, legal documents, some sup- 
posed collaborations, and other scattered gleanings. The most 
valuable material in the volume is the transcribed marginalia, 
with translation, from books owned and annotated by Milton. 
This material has never been investigated because it was too 
rarely accessible. It is now fully before us, although the holo- 
graph notes should have been reproduced in photographic fac- 
simile rather than in transcription. Many of the transcriptions 
are very difficult to make; consequently, the translations, de- 
pending wholly on the transcriptions, may be wholly misleading. 
Marginal notes of this kind are very treacherous. 
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The edition is now complete, and it is possible to assess the 
quality of the entire work. Beautifully printed on high quality 
paper with the text generously spread out on ample pages en- 
tirely free from foot-notes, the Columbia Milton is a very 
attractive set of books. The reader has been kept in mind con- 
stantly for the texts themselves, perhaps too greatly kept in 
mind, for the expense entailed in purchasing the set complete, 
or even the separate volumes, will deter most general readers 
from purchasing it. But in general, it is a work for the scholar 
and will be judged as such. As an adequate text for the scholar, 
the only other edition with which the Columbia edition can be 
compared is that of Mitford (1851). No one can doubt for a 
moment the vast superiority of the Columbia over Mitford, 
and that any edition that surpasses Mitford must stand alone. 
This distinction must be clearly granted to the Columbia Mil- 
ton; there is nothing else so complete, so amply done, and so 
nearly adequate to the demands laid on a complete textual 
edition. 

But having recognized this distinction, close scrutiny reveals 
some shortcomings that could and should have been avoided in 
the preparation of this magnificent edition. Cooperative editor- 
ship has contributed more disadvantages than advantages. Spe- 
cifically, these disadvantages are acutely noticeable in the very 
uneven quality of the editing exhibited in the various volumes 
and texts of individual works, in the distinct change for the 
better in internal format of the later volumes from that of 
earlier ones, and in the obvious change in emphasis on textual 
discrepancies and variations as the work progressed. Thus the 
unfortunate placing of Samson Agonistes before Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained may be accounted for, as well as the 
equally unfortunate locating of the very early manuscript mate- 
rial in the final volume rather than in conjunction with the poems 
and prose works with which the Trinity College manuscript, 
much of the Commonplace Book, and much of the marginalia 
belong. But the textual problems themselves have suffered 
most, chiefly from neglect, in this corporate editing. Some of 
the editors silently emend obvious errors in spelling; other 
editors do not. Some editors have taken their tasks very se- 
riously, but others have taken them very lightly. Those editors 
whose work has been most extensive exhibit a change of methods 
and emphasis as their work progresses. Perhaps this point is the 
most unfortunate fact about the whole enterprise; namely, that 
for the most part these editors have learned to be editors by 
editing Milton’s works or portions of them. This can be a very 
serious matter, as in the case of Paradise Lost if a relationship 
is assumed between states of the text of the first edition and its 
different title-pages. Again it can mean very little. But the 
reader can never be quite sure of small textual matters if these 
are either ignored or erroneously or misleadingly set forth in 
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the notes. Certainly, the last volume should have contained an 
index to the whole set by titles, and somewhere or other in this 
edition a complete bibliography of those works published during 
Milton’s lifetime or before 1700 should have appeared. But the 
reviewer wishes to disclaim any intent at captious criticism. 
The scholarly world is now greatly indebted to all persons and 
institutions that have in any way helped to produce this monu- 
mental text edition. 
Harris FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


Grundstige Nordostdeutscher Sprachgeschichte. Von Walther 
Mitzka. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1937. 108 S. 


Unter Heranziehung des gesamten einschligigen geschicht- 
lichen und sprachlichen Materials gibt W. Mitzka in dieser 
wertvollen Arbeit in gedraingter Form zunichst eine Geschichte 
der Siedlung im Nordosten Deutschlands, die als Horst- oder 
Inselbildung im unbesiedelten Gebiet, erginzt durch Binnen- 
siedlung, charakterisiert wird. Er beschreibt die Eindeutschung 
Nichtdeutscher, die Entdeutschung deutscher Ansiedler durch 
Polen u.a., die Bildung von deutschen Mundartflichen, die nie 
auf stidtischem Einfluss oder politischen Grenzen, stets auf 
Siedlungsgrenzen beruhen, und deren Verschiebung. Besonders 
wichtig in letzterer Hinsicht ist Mitzkas Darlegung des Vor- 
stosses des Niederdeutschen in der Neuzeit auf ehemaliges, in 
das Polnische eingelagertes mitteldeutsches Sprachgebiet (z.B. 
in der Provinz Posen.). Urkundensprache, Verkehrssprache und 
die gegenwirtigen Mundartverhiltnisse, wie sie die Formulare 
des deutschen Sprachatlas zeigen, aber auch Ortsnamen und 
geschichtliche Daten werden herangezogen, um die Frage der 
Herkunft der Siedler zu lésen. Das beriihmte ‘‘Urheimat’’—pro- 
blem, das in allen Kolonialsiedlungen viel Interesse beansprucht, 
wird mit aller gebotenen Vorsicht behandelt. Die Ubereinstim- 
mungen zwischen den niederdeutschen Dialekten des Kolonial- 
gebiets and ostfilischen und westfialischen Dialekten werden 
angefiihrt, fiir die mitteldeutsche Kolonialmundart das Schle- 
sische als Ausgangspunkt abgelehnt und auf die Mundart der 
Niederlausitz hingewiesen. Die niederfrinkischen und ober- 
deutschen Anteile an der Besiedlung werden in Sonderabschnit- 
ten behandelt und z.B. auf Grund der Sprachatlasaufnahmen 
die iiberraschenden Ubereinstimmungen zwischen der Mundart 
von Dérfern um Posen und bei der Stadt Bamberg, von der 
nach geschichtlichen Quellen die Besiedlung im 18.Jahrhundert 
erfolgte, dargelegt. 

Mitzka, der eine Fiille von Material bietet, weist oft auf 
Liicken in der Forschung hin. Fiir die allgemeine Sprachwissen- 
schaft am ergiebigsten wire wohl eine genaue Untersuchung 
der Folgen der Zweisprachigkeit in Gebieten, wo sich deutsche 
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und nichtdeutsche Mundarten im selben Raum vorfinden. Die 
S. 87 erwihnte Méglichkeit, das Baltendeutsche nach der Ver- 
teilung auf die Riume des Lettischen und Estnischen einzu- 
teilen, sowie die k > tx Entwicklung in deutschen, polnischen 
und kaschubischen Mundarten legen dies nahe. R. Jakobson 
(“Uber die phonologischen Sprachbtinde,” Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague tv, 234-240, dazu N. S. Trubetzkoy a.a. 
O. 233.) wies auf sprachliche Germeinsamkeiten zwischen geo- 
graphisch benachbarten, oft gar nicht verwandten Sprachen hin 
und behauptet a.a.O, “‘ebenso bilden die Sprachen des Baltikums 
einen Sprachenbund, den die Polytonie kennzeichnet. Mitzka 
sagt S. 97: “‘Noch zu erforschen ist die Besonderheit der Wort- 
und Satzmelodie.”” Man kann schon daraus sehen, von welcher 
Bedeutung fiir die Sprachwissenschaft genaue Untersuchungen 
iiber den Einfluss der Zweisprachigkeit in den besprochenen 
Gebieten wiren. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


Das FELD UND SEINE BESTELLUNG IM NIEDERDEUTSCHEN (Dar- 
gestellt auf Grund der Mundart der Ortschaften Tétensen, 
Leversen, Westerhof, Asendorf, Brackel, Marxen und 
Schmalenfelde, simtlich belegen im Kreise Harburg, Reg.- 
Bez. Liineburg). Von Dr. Walther Niekerken. (Sprache und 
Volkstum v) Hamburg: Karl Wachholtz, 1935. xxxii+365 
Seiten. 


Dr. Niekerken bringt in der Einleitung Beobachtungen iiber 
den gegenwirtigen Einfluss des Hochdeutschen auf das Platt- 
deutsche, ‘‘die Muttersprache,” und eine kurze Lautlehre seiner 
Mundart. Er gibt die Namen seiner Gewidhrsleute an. Der 
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punkten (z.B.: “der Bauernhof,” “von der Einfriedigung” 
(sic!), “von Strassen und Wegen,” ‘“Wasserverhiltnisse,” 
“Tiere in der Bauernwirtschaft,” “das Pferdegeschirr,” “der 
Wagen” usw.) angeordnetes Dialektwérterbuch. Den nieder- 
deutschen Kennwértern “Hiisselhuus,” “Bostblatt,” “Kluuv” 
usw. folgen die phonetischen Umschriften, welche die Ausspra- 
che in den behandelten Ortschaften wiedergeben, dann genaue 
sachliche Erklirungen, die oft eine wahre Fundgrube fiir Brauch- 
tum und Sitte der Gegend sind, dann zum Vergleich Belege des 
Wortes aus anderen alten und neueren niederdeutschen Quellen. 
Besonders oft wird hierbei das Hamburger W érterbuch Archiv und 
Schiller-Liibbens Mittelniederdeutsches Wérterbuch (6 Bande, 
Bremen 1872-78) zitiert. Die altsaichsischen und altenglischen, 
manchmal auch andere germanische Formen des behandelten 
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mologisierung. Der Verfasser zeigt seine lexikographische Ein- 
stellung auch dadurch, dass er oft Synonyme mit Belegstellen 
anfiihrt, die seine Mundart gar nicht kennt. Nicht nur die 
Menge der zitierten Belegstellen, die genaue Kenntnis der be- 
handelten Mundart, sondern auch die offenbare Vertrautheit 
des Verfassers mit allen Seiten des biuerlichen Lebens und der 
Denkart des Bauern machen den Wert dieser Untersuchung 
des Wortschatzes aus, die auch auf Flurnamen und Sprich- 
worter eingeht, wo Auskiinfte iiber Sprachliches und Sachliches 
(unterstiitzt durch entsprechende Skizzen) sich ausgezeichnet 
ergiinzen. Es zeigt sich bei dieser Studie, dass die Betonung der 
Einzelarten bei einiger Vernachlassigung des Gemeinsamen und 
Gattungsgemissen, wie F. Maurer hervorhebt, charakteristisch 
fiir die ‘“‘Volkssprache” ist. Die Folge ist ein umfangreicher 
Wortschatz. 
H. PENzL 
University of Illinois 


BIBLIOTHEK DES GERMANISTISCHEN INSTITUTS DER BELGRADER 
UNIVERSITAT, herausgegeben von Universitaitsprofessor Dr. 
MiloS Trivunac. I. Die deutsche Mundart von Bela 
Crkva (Weisskirchen). Von Ladislaus Weifert. Halle/Saale: 
Max Niemeyer, 1934. 132 S. II. 1. Die Mundart der hoch- 
deutschen Ansiedelung Franztal in Jugoslawien. 2. Zur 
Heimatfrage der Siebenbiirger Sachsen. Von Dr. Pavel 
BreZnik. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1935. 78 S. III. Die 
deutsche Mundart von VrSac (Werschetz) -Lautlehre-. Von 
Ladislaus Weifert. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1935. 111 S. 


Es handelt sich um Darstellungen der Lautlehre dreier 
deutscher Sprachinseln im Gebiet des jugoslawischen Staates. 
Weisskirchen (1931: 9662 Einwohner) und Werschetz (1921: 
27011 Einwohner, darunter 13.244 Deutsche, 10.034 Serben), 
die nur 30 km von einander entfernt sind, liegen im siidéstlichen 
Teil des jugoslawischen ‘“‘Banats” unweit der ruminischen 
Grenze, Franztal (1931: 6645 Einwohner, darunter 5415 
Deutsche) ist ein Vorort der Stadt Semlin (Zemun) und liegt 
nahe dem Belgrader Flugplatz. L. Weifert, ein gebiirtiger 
Werschetzer, gibt eine phonetische Beschreibung der vorkom- 
menden Laute und eine etymologische Lautlehre, die, wie 
iiblich, nach den mittelhochdeutschen Lauten geordnet ist. 
P. BreZnik gibt seine Mundartbeschreibung auf Grund von 7 
Originalniederschriften der Wenkersitze durch Gewihrsleute! 
An Ort und Stelle sein und die Mundart durch Interpretation 
schriftlicher Ausserungen der Gewihrsleute erfassen zu wollen, 
ist wohl das groteskeste Beispiel einer falschen “‘Augenphilo- 
logie,”” das man anfiihren kénnte! L. Weiferts sehr milde Be- 
sprechung der Studie seines Kollegen in der Zeitschrift fiir 
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deutsche Mundartforschung 1936; S. 106 ff. weist auf die pho- 
netischen Irrtiimer durch diese Methode hin. 

Weifert wies aus Taufmatrikeln und Akten des Hofkammer- 
archivs fiir Weisskirchen westmitteldeutsche (besonders “‘mosel- 
frinkische”), alemannische, ostmitteldeutsche und _ bayrisch- 
dsterreichische Siedler nach, fiir Werschetz Einwanderer aus 
den Rheinprovinzen, aus Bayern (samt Franken), aus Oster- 
reich und den Sudetenlindern. Franztal wurde im Jahre 1816 
von deutschen Kolonisten aus Lazarfeld (Lazarevo) im Banat, 
selbst einer sekundiren Siedlung, gegriindet. Die Mundart von 
Weisskirchen wird als eine rheinfrankisch-bayrische Mischmund- 
art mit ostmitteldeutscher Lautverschiebung, die von Wer- 
schetz als “rheinfrinkisch (pfilzisch-siidhessische)-bayrische 
Mischmundart mit urspriinglich reiner rheinfrinkischer Laut- 
verschiebung” bezeichnet. BreZnik nennt die Mundart von 
Franztal rheinfrinkisch und behauptet kiihn, dass “die Um- 
gebung von Bitsch die Urheimat jener Ansiedler von Franztal 
gewesen sei, die sich mit ihrer Mundart in der Kolonie durch- 
gesetzt hitten.” 

BreZnik fiihrt in seiner zweiten Studie den Beweis gegeniiber 
Misch Orends Vergleichung von Ortsnamen der Siebenbiirger 
Sachsen zur Feststellung von “‘Urheimat” und Wanderungsweg, 
dass deutsche Ortsnamen nichtdeutscher Gebiete von Osterreich- 
Ungarn nur mit Vorsicht zu wissenschaftlichen Untersuchungen 
herangezogen werden diirfen.—Es ist interessant, dass BreZnik 
selber die bekannte, seltsame Abneigung zeigt, beim Gebrauch 
einer fremden Sprache auch die gebriuchlichen Ortsnamenfor- 
men der betreffenden Sprache zu verwenden: er spricht vom 
“‘Beograder Flugplatz”’ (statt Belgrader). “Ich wohne in Praha” 
ist natiirlich ebensowenig deutsch wie “I am going to Miinchen”’ 
englisch wire. 

H. PENZL 
University of Illinois 


RHYTHMUS UND Metrum. Von Albert Verwey, Halle: Max 
Niemeyer. 1934. 80. S. Ubersetzt von Antoinette Eggink. 
Diese kleine, aber gehaltvolle Schrift des bekannten Hol- 

landischen Dichters und Jugendfreundes von Stefan George wird 

von jedem begriisst werden, der sich mit dem angeregten Pro- 
blem aus dem einen oder anderen Grund selbst befasst hat oder 
befassen muss. Was ist Rhythmus? Was ist Metrum? Als der 
amerikanische Gelehrte E. W. Scripture vor Jahren bei deutschen 
Dichtern anfragte, wie sie zur verwendeten Versform kamen, 
und ob sie wahrend des Schreibens an Metrik oder Rhythmus 
dichten, antworteten ihm einige, dass sie seine Fragen itiber- 
haupt nicht verstaénden, andere, dass sie an keines von beiden 
daichten, dass der Vers sich von selbst mache und dhnliches 
mehr. Man spiirt aus diesen ablehnenden Antworten heraus, 
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wie verdutzt, beinahe beleidigt die Befragten iiber die merk- 
wiirdige Neugierde des Amerikaners waren, offenbar, weil ihnen 
der dichterische Prozess als etwas so Inkommensurables, dem 
kritischen Zugriff so weit Entriicktes, erschien, dass sie sich und 
anderen jede nahere Analyse versagten. 

Verwey ist gliicklicherweise nicht so mimosenhaft scheu wie 
seine deutschen Kollegen. Als Hollander ist er Realist genug, 
um auch iiber das eigene Schaffen riickhaltlose Klarheit zu 
suchen, und als Schriftsteller hat er Geltungsdrang genug, um 
seine eigenen Findungen auch anderen zum besseren Verstind- 
nis dichterischer Probleme mitzuteilen. So spricht er in diesem 
Buch als Dichter und Kritiker zugleich, ist Objekt und Subjekt 
der Betrachtung, ohne sich indessen einseitig auf das eigene 
Schaffen zu beschrinken. 

Diese Vereinigung des Dichters und Kritikers in einer, iiber- 
dies auf so angenehme Sachlichkeit gerichteten Persénlichkeit 
hat den Vorzug, dass das Geschriebene ebenso frei ist von 
schwiilem Gefiihlsnebel wie von schulmeisterlicher Anmassung. 
Ausdriicklich verwehrt sich der Verfasser im Vorwort dagegen, 
dass er “keine Dogmen, keine Deduktionen,” sondern nur die 
eigenen “‘asthetischen Erfahrungen” geben werde, um sie “mit 
ebenso konkreten Erfahrungstatsachen anderer” zu vergleichen. 
Die Art, wie er das eigene Ringen mit diesem Problem entwick- 
lungsgeschichtlich und psychologisch darstellt, ist so anziehend 
und dabei doch so griindlich, dass wir nicht nur Aufschluss 
iiber dichterische Technik, sondern ebenso sehr iiber die sie 
bestimmende dichterische Lebensform erhalten. Mancher Me- 
triker von Fach kénnte sich daran ein Beispiel nehmen und 
daraus lernen, vorausgesetzt natiirlich, dass er sich von der 
Befugnis des Dichters, iiber diese gelehrten Dinge auch mitzu- 
reden, iiberzeugen kann. 

Wie fiir viele anderen Dichter, so war auch fiir Verwey 
anfinglich “das Metrum nichts, der Rhythmus alles.” (S. 6). 
Bald aber dringte sich ihm die Uberzeugung auf, dass man dem 
vielverlisterten Metrum wenigstens eine “bedingte Mitarbeit” 
an der Entstehung dichterischer Erzeugnisse einriumen miisse. 
Das erforderte allerdings eine eingehendere Priifung der Begriffe 
Rhythmus und Metrum hinsichtlich ihrer Entstehung, ihrer 
Wirkungsweise und ihres Charakters und eine darauf begriindete 
scharfe Bestimmung ihres gegenseitigen Verhiltnisses. Schritt 
fiir Schritt geht nun der gewissenhafte Verfasser von vorliegen- 
den dichterischen Tatsachen in immer weitere Tiefen hinein. Er 
erkennt im Rhythmus eine auf geistiger Tatigkeit beruhende 
Umschaffung gesetzmissig auftretender Lebensfunktionen, eine 
starke innere Bewegung, die also nicht, wie oft behauptet, 
miihelos einer passiven Gefiihlslage entfliesst, sondern eine lei- 
denschaftliche seelische Aktivitait voraussetzt. So gesehen, gibt 
es allerdings nur Rhythmus, nur ein charakterologisch bedingtes 
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Formungsprinzip, wobei der Nachdruck aber immer auf der 
Bewegung als solcher liegt. Das Metrum setzt nun da ein, wo 
diese Bewegung “zu regelmissiger Wiederkehr” wird. Man 
kénnte es also als die mathematische Seite des Rhythmus, die 
abstrakte Form seiner regelmissigen Wiederkehr bezeichnen. 
Von solcher Erkenntnis aus erhellt, warum der Verfasser das 
Metrum “die Mathematik hinter den Rhythmen, die unerbitt- 
liche, unkérperliche Gesetzmissigkeit” und die einzelnen Metra 
“Schemen,” entsetzliche “Tote,” ja sogar mit Otto zur Linde 
“Golems” nennt. (S. 60). Sie sind immer gegenwirtig wie die 
Gesetze und Formen der Logik, wenn sie auch dem Dichter 
wihrend seines Schaffens nicht zum Bewusstsein kommen. Sie 
sind aus der friiheren, bewussten Beschiftigung des Dichters 
mit ihnen gleichsam in sein Unterbewusstes abgeglitten und 
greifen aus diesem Versteck, dem Dichter unbewusst, mitbe- 
stimmend in seinen Schaffensprozess ein. Jede Gedichtform 
entsteht so aus dem inneren Konflikt zwischen der eigenen 
Lebensbewegung und den aus dem Unterbewussten heraufwir- 
kenden, bei besonders leidenschaftlichen Dichtern stark hemmen- 
den Metris, eine Erscheinung, welche die verschiedene innere 
Form derselben Versgestalt bei verschiedenen Dichtern ein- 
leuchtend erklirt. 

Diese induktiv gewonnenen Ergebnisse werden nun von dem 
Verfasser praktisch auf Gedichte hollandischer, englischer, fran- 
zésischer und deutscher Dichter angewendet. Dass dabei héchst 
aufschlussreiche Streiflichter auf die einzelnen Dichter als solche 
und ihre Beziehungen zu andern Dichtern fallen, dass weiterhin 
so schwankende Begriffe wie Wort-Akzent, Satz-Akzent, Ak- 
zent-Satz, Wortmelodie, Mass, Ton u.s.w. kritisch durchleuch- 
tet und selbst die oft so schrullig anmutenden dichterischen 
Interpunktionsweisen in ihrer organisch notwendigen Bedeu- 
tung aufgezeigt werden, braucht bei einem so feinen und tief- 
blickenden Kenner und Kénner nicht weiter wunder zu nehmen. 

Die eingehendste kritische Wiirdigung wird Walt Whitman 
und dem noch wenig anerkannten Charondichter Otto zur Linde 
zu teil. Whitmans dichterische Form wird als “intellektueller 
Dithyrambus” definiert, der auf einer eigenartigen, zur Beschleu- 
nigung dringenden Stosstechnik beruht und dhnlich nur bei 
Ossian-MacPherson vorkommt. Fiir Otto zur Linde wird eine 
kraftige Lanze gebrochen, waihrend von dem Jugendfreund 
George nur gesagt wird, dass er “seine Umbildung des deutschen 
Verses von Anfang an an sehr strenge Normen band” und ohne 
Zweifel ‘‘mit jenen Dichtern unter seinen Landsminnern, die 
vom Metrum nichts wussten,”’ nicht iibereinstimmt. (S. 49) 

Der Verfasser, der selbst viel von franzésischer Formen- 
strenge gelernt hat, lehnt den vers libre und den zur Prosa 
fiihrenden freien Rhythmus ab und redet einer formbeherrsch- 
ten Kunst das Wort, in der Rhythmus und Metrum zu einem 
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“schwebenden Gleichgewicht, einem Gleichgewicht zwischen 
bewegen und stillstehen” (S. 45) verschmolzen sind. Man 
méchte gern wiinschen, dass andere Dichter sich in ahnlich 
klarer und sachlicher Weise zu dem umstrittenen Problem 
aiusserten und dadurch ihrerseits zu dem notwendigen Ausgleich 
der so gegensitzlichen metrischen Meinungen beitriigen. 
ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Das PRINZIP DER ABSTUFUNG IM DEUTSCHEN VERS. Zur Struktur 
der deutschen Verssprache. Von Walther Schurig, Halle/Saale: 
Max Niemeyer., 1934. 79. S. (Leipziger Dissertation). 


Titel und Untertitel dieser Schrift sind vielversprechend, 
und die energische Art, mit der der Verfasser gleich zu Anfang 
sich einen Weg durch die Wirrnis metrischer Definitionen bahnt, 
erweckt gute Hoffnungen auf die endgiiltige Erfillung dieses 
Versprechens. Auf Grund der Sieversschen Erkenntnis, dass die 
Schallform eines Verses dessen Textgestaltung mitbestimmt (S. 
12), stellt sich der Verfasser die Aufgabe, den “durch den Text 
bestimmten objektiven Bestandteil der Schallform” (S. 14) zu 
untersuchen. Er bedient sich hierzu der von Sievers ausgebil- 
deten, induktiv-experimentellen Methode, beschrinkt sich aber, 
sich selbst nicht eingerechnet, auf drei dem “norddeutschen 
Intonationssystem” (S. 23) angehérende Personen, die ‘“‘in 
metrischen Dingen nicht unerfahren” waren (S. 23). Die Ver- 
suchspersonen lasen bestimmte Verse, notierten mit Hilfe ver- 
einbarter Zeichen ihre Reaktionen auf die verschiedenen 
Akzentqualititen (Stirke, Héhe, Dauer, Tempo, Dynamik, 
Gruppenbildung, etc.), wahrend der Leiter der Experimente 
zur vergleichenden Korrektur seine Notierungen unabhingig 
vom jeweils einzeln vorgenommenen Versuchsobjekt vornahm. 
Als Kriterium der objektiven Bestandteile der Schallform 
wurden die “bei allen Versuchspersonen in gleicher Weise auf- 
tretenden Konstanten” (S. 14) angenommen und die Abwei- 
chungen von “variablem Charakter” als “subjektiver Bestand- 
teil” (S. 14) ausgemerzt. 

Das Experiment ist aber nicht das einzige Hilfsmittel, dessen 
sich der Verfasser bedient. Zu Rate gezogen werden eine ganze 
Reihe von Definitionen, die ihren Sieversschen Ursprung nicht 
verleugnen und die sich so heimtiickisch in die reduzierte 
““Massenuntersuchung” einschleichen, dass sie dieser, wie uns 
scheint, die Ergebnisse schon von vornherein aufnétigen. 

Um diese unsere Mutmassung zu begriinden und dem Leser 
Gelegenheit zu geben, sich selbst von dem Wert der angewand- 
ten induktiven Methode und der angeblich durch sie gefundenen 
Resultate zu iiberzeugen, scheint es unerlisslich, wenigstens 
diejenigen Definitionen hier wértlich anzufiihren, die sich auf 
Dipodie und Monopodie (denn das meint der Verfasser mit 
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“abgestuft” und “nicht abgestuft’’) erstrecken. Dipodie wird 
S. 15 erkart als “eine Gruppe von zwei Versfiissen, innerhalb 
deren ein Versfuss dem anderen untergeordnet ist. Dieses Ver- 
hiltnis der Unterordung dussert sich darin, dass die Hebung des 
einen Fusses zur Nebenhebung und die des anderen zur Haupt- 
hebung wird.” Uber Monopodie wird gesagt: “Im monopo- 
dischen Vers stehen die einzelnen Versfiisse wesentlich gleich- 
wertig nebeneinander.” (ebda.) 

Was sind nun des Verfassers Entdeckungen iiber die ein- 
zelnen Akzentqualititen, die, alle zusammengenommen, Wirkung 
und Charakter von Akzent und Iktus bestimmen? Hinsichtlich 
der Tonhéhe (Sprachmelodie): “Die Tonintervalle der abge- 
stuften Verse sind gross, die der nichtabgestuften klein.” (S. 
33). “Das Melodievolumen der abgestuften Verse ist im allge- 
meinen wesentlich grésser als das der nichtabgestuften.” (S.34). 
“Die nichtabgestuften Verse bevorzugen eine wellenmissige 
gleitende Melodiebewegung,” die abgestuften Verse zeigen 
iiberwiegend eine gebrochene, springende Melodiekurve, eine 
Zickzacklinie.” (S. 34). Die abgestuften Verse haben verschie- 
dene Tonlagen (Ziel-, Basis-, Zwischentonlage. Vgl. B. Q. 
Morgan’s Fiihr-, Fern-und Nahténe, in: Zur Lehre der Allitera- 
tion in der westgermanischen Dichtung, 1908), waihrend der 
nichtabgestufte Vers “nur ein Tonniveau” aufweist. (S. 34). 
In bezug auf Silbendauer: Die abgestuften Verse haben “ge- 
dehnte Silben,” “bei den nichtabgestuften Versen sind stirker 
gedehnte Silben dusserst selten.”’ (S. 40). “Im abgestuften Vers 
entspricht fast regelmissig der iiberaus starken quantitativen 
Akzentuierung einzelner Silben eine ausserordentliche Kiirzung 
der andren.”’ (S. 40). Im nichtabgestuften Vers werden “alle 
Silben etwas gedehnt.” (S. 41). Im Hinblick auf die Stirke 
(Lautheit): “Die nicht abgestuften Verse enthalten zwei deut- 
lich voneinander abgehobene Zonen von Lautheitsgraden,” 
“die abgestuften Verse haben vorwiegend drei Zonen von Laut- 
heitsgraden.” (S. 43). Mit Riicksicht auf die Dynamik: “Die 
Ikten der nichtabgestuften Verse sind untereinander ziemlich 
gleichwertig, die Ikten der abgestuften Verse sind untereinander 
noch einmal abgestuft, und zwar treten vorwiegend zwei Grade 
der Abstufung auf, wobei die schwicheren Ikten den starken 
untergeordnet sind.” (S. 48). 

Ganz ahnlichen Charakters sind die “Entdeckungen” tiber 
Tempo, Gruppenbildung und Wortmaterial. Der aufmerksame 
Leser wird sie ohne Schwierigkeit aus dem Wortlaut der vor- 
angegangenen Musterbeispiele selbst herauslesen und dem 
Kritiker wohl gern die Miihe des langweiligen Abschreibens 
ersparen. Vergleichen wir nun diese “induktiv-experimentell” 
gefundenen Ergebnisse mit den oben angefiihrten Definitionen, 
so braucht man kein spitzfindiger Syllogistiker zu sein, um sie 
alle in nuce darin zu entdecken. Wozu dann der ganze Experi- 
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mentierapparat eigentlich noch diente, ist nicht so recht ersicht- 
lich. Vielleicht nur dazu, um einer im vorhinein abgemachten 
Sache ein wissenschaftlicheres Miantelchen umzuhingen und 
sich selbst und die Leser etwas zu taiuschen? Unserer Meinung 
nach handelt es sich bei diesen Ergebnissen nicht um neue, 
wissenschaftliche Entdeckungen, sondern bewusst oder unbe- 
wusst (wohl das letztere) um Drapierungen mehr oder weniger 
bekannter Tatsachen, die uns darum um keinen Schritt weiter 
bringen, weil sie Einfaches in etwas schwiilstiger Form vor- 
tragen. Das gewiss nicht zu leugnende Bemiihen des Verfassers, 
zu neuen Ergebnissen vorzustossen, gleicht beinahe dem Verhal- 
ten des Pferdes, das dauernd um denselben Brunnen kreist und 
sich einbildet, von der Stelle zu kommen. Die Schallanalyse hat 
den Verfasser in allzu tiickischer Weise zu einer verfinglichen 
und gefihrlichen Definitionsanalyse verfiihrt. 

Ebenso unbefriedigend wie diese, jedem einzelnen Kapitel 
allerdings sehr iibersichtlich angehingten Teilresultate ist dann 
leider auch der Gesamtertrag dieser Schrift, die verspricht, ‘‘das 
Prinzip der Abstufung” im deutschen Vers aufzuzeigen und zu 
einer” Strukturerkenntnis der deutschen Verssprache’’ beizu- 
tragen. Wenn der Verfasser auf S. 26 richtig erkennt, dass “‘die 
beiden Verstypen Traiger ganz verschiedenen Temperaments” 
sind, so warten wir mit Spannung auf eine nahere Bestimmung 
dieser Temperamente, finden uns aber am Ende grausam ent- 
tauscht, wenn wir héren miissen, dass “der hinter diesen Vers- 
typen wirkende bestimmte Formwillen, die innere Formgerich- 
tetheit,” ohne allen Scherz “als das abstufende” und “nicht 
abstufende Prinzip” bezeichnet wird. (S. 74). ““Das Prinzip der 
Abstufung” im deutschen Vers besteht also im “Prinzip der 
Abstufung” und “die Struktur der deutschen Verssprache”’ ist 
“das abstufende Prinzip. ‘Der Verfasser ist gewiss der ehrlichen 
Meinung, mit dieser logischen Karusselltechnik etwas wirklich 
Neues entdeckt zu haben, das er fiir wertvoll genug hilt, es in 
“einer geplanten grésseren Arbeit” weiter auszuspinnen. Wir 
sind nach diesem systematischen Vorgeschmack etwas skeptisch, 
lassen uns aber gerne eines Besseren belehren. 

ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fra Rask TIL WimMMER. Ofte Foredrag om Modersmaalsforskere 
i det 19. Aarhundrede. Udgivne af Selskab for nordisk Filo- 
logi. Kgbenhaven: Gyldendalske Boghandel, McMxxxvIl. 
Pp. 146. 

As the sub-title shows this is practically a history of inves- 
tigations in the mother tongue, for the men whose work is con- 
sidered are those who have made the most significant contribu- 
tions to the study of Danish in the period in question. They are: 
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Rasmus Rask, who is treated by the Rask authority Poul Ander- 
sen; Christian Molbech and Jakob Hornemann Bredsdorff, by 
Jérgen Glader; Israel Levin, by Aage Hansen; Folmer Dyrlund, 
by Kristen Méller; Edwin Jessen, by Viggo Brgndal; K. J. 
Lyngby, by Anders Bjerrum; Ludvig F. A. Wimmer, by Johs. 
Brgndum-Nielsen; and P. K. Thorsen, by Marius Kristensen. A 
fitting Foreword is offered by Paul Diderichsen. He speaks of 
how these men did not ask about the ‘practical value’ of lin- 
guistic science. “Lige saa lidt som after egen Fordel spurgte de 
om Sprogvidenskabens ‘Nytte’; deres hele Streben laa i at 
udvide og uddybe vor Erkjendelse af Sproget og dets Vesen, og 
denne Erkjendelse var for dem en Verdi af saa absolut Art, at 
det ikke faldt dem ind at undersgge, hvad den igvrigt kunde an- 
vendes til.” 

And in order to gain this understanding of the nature of 
language, he notes further, they sought first to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of a large number of languages; and that was 
true even of those among them whose productivity lay almost 
entirely within the field of the mother tongue (as Lyngby and 
Wimmer). It was their conviction apparently that that success- 
ful teaching and research in any one language, perhaps especially 
in the mother tongue, is possible only if one has a good knowl- 
edge of many languages,—a conviction which is still true and 
carried out in practice among university men in the Scandina- 
vian North. Diderichsen finds also many other things that 
characterize the attitude and the conduct of their studies among 
these men in Denmark; I mention ‘(denne) kritiske N¢gternhed, 
der ofte er blevet fremhzvet som dansk linguistiks Adelsmerke.’ 

That a quarter of the volume is devoted to Rask is not sur- 
prising; there has indeed been a remarkable revival of interest 
in Rask in the last two decades (beginning with Otto Jesper- 
sen’s Rasmus Rask in “Folkets F¢grere’’ in 1918). In this article 
the present volume has also a bibliography of the writings about 
Rask; and there are two portraits of Rask. 

After the accounts of the two great names that adorn the 
title of the book, many readers will find of special interest those 
of Christian Molbech, author of Dansk Ordbog, completed 1833, 
and Dansk Dialekt-Lexicon, 1841, and of K. J. Lyngby. In 
proportion to the space allotted to the rest the brief account of 
Bredsdorff seems entirely too sketchy. Bredsdorff’s significance 
looms steadily bigger with the passing years. I like to place him 
right next after Rask and Wimmer in his importance to Danish 
linguistic science in the period under discussion. This brevity of 
treatment is, however, explained by the fact that Glahder 
treated Bredsdorff’s work with considerable fullness in his edi- 
tion of Bredsdorff’s Udvalgte Afhandlinger in 1933 (see this 
Journal, 1937, p. 485). 
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I have been glad also to read Professor Brgéndal’s evaluation 
of Jessen’s work; Jessen too was not appreciated in his life-time. 
The importance of Jessen’s linguistic contributions is, I suppose, 
generally recognized now. And, as Brgndal says: ‘han har med 
Skarphed stillet Problemer, der endnu er ulgste, og som derfor 
paakalder de nordiske Filologers—fortsatte eller fornyede— 
Opmerksomhed.’ 

I shall not here consider the separate brief biographies. It is 
hoped that this book on Danish linguistic research in the 
Nineteenth century will find many readers also in this country. 
The publishers are to be congratulated upon the very attractive 
make-up of the volume. 

GrorceE T. Flom 


COGNITION AND VOLITION IN LANGUAGE. By Dr. H. Muilder. 
J. B. Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij N. V. Groningen. 
Batavia. Pp. vi-208. 

Here is a book about the nature of language and the processes 
incident to the acquiring of a mastery of it that should be read 
by teachers of language everywhere, and also, and perhaps es- 
pecially, by theorizers about behaviourism. The author says in 
his Introduction: ‘The following thesis deals with the mental 
aspect of the ontogenesis of language. Can the acquisition of 
speech by man be accounted for without the intervention of 
mind, or must we postulate mind as one of its constituent fac- 
tors? If mind has to be postulated, what is the relation between 
the cognitional and the volitional aspects of mental activity?’ 
In a thirty-eight page introduction he reviews ancient, modern, 
and recent opinions. Then follows a chapter on ‘The Birth of 
Words,’ in which the first efforts of children, naturally, receives 
attention, and one on ‘Sound and Sense.’ From this I quote from 
the closing paragraph: “The strongest argument to prove the 
co-operation of the cognitive faculty in speech processes is that 
furnished by the experience of foreign language instructors. No 
matter according to what method instruction is given, the 
learner is at every step confronted by semantic difficulties that 
cannot be solved but on cognitional lines.’ This chapter is well 
argued, as indeed all the chapters are; but it seems to me that 
the author could have marshalled much more evidence to show 
how subconscious agencies are always at work in directing and 
controlling the form of the uttered word and every part of the 
spoken sentence. How, e.g., the very moment a mispronuncia- 
tion has started the correction is made, even while the mispro- 
nunciation is but half uttered. Dr. Muilder mentions metathesis 
but I wish he had made much more of this, for there is abundant 
illuminating evidence here. 

There follow then chapters on ‘Is speech a reflex or a con- 
scious intellectual and volitional reaction?’ ‘The Sentence,’ 
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‘Syllogistic Activity in Language,’ and ‘The Individual versus 
Society.’ A good selective bibliography concludes the volume. 
The author is, I believe a Lecturer in the University of Gronin- 


gen. 
GrEoRGE T. FLtom 


MYTHOLOGY AND THE ROMANTIC TRADITION IN ENGLISH 
Poetry. By Douglas Bush. (Harvard Studies in English, 
xvi) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. pp. xvi- 
647. $5. 

This is a book to which it is easier to do homage than justice, 
a veritable cornucopia of learning and wisdom of which it is 
impossible to give a faithful account—let alone a critical account 
—in a few paragraphs. So much may be said, tritely enough, but 
contritely too, by a reviewer who is conscious of the delay and 
general unsatisfactoriness of his appraisal. His case will no 
doubt appear pardonable to any student who has previously 
sat under Professor Bush, and attempted to assess his wonderful 
catholicity of knowledge and his even more indescribable elas- 
ticity of mind and manner. 

A sequel to the 1932 volume (Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition in English Poetry, University of Minnesota Press), 
the present book, though different in format—which is perhaps 
regrettable, as the change may obscure the unity of a well- 
planned whole—proves in its inner form, in its spirit and style, 
essentially similar. It offers, in fact, apropos of Mythology, a 
copious survey of almost the entire field of English and American 
poetry since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Another sort of work, it is easy to imagine, could have been 
written on the same subject, one that perhaps would have dealt 
more systematically and exhaustively with the relevant facts 
and texts, one that might have carefully tabulated, in chrono- 
logical order, the appearances in English literature (both prose 
and poetry) of the several myths of Greece and Rome, one that 
might have almost mathematically measured the proportions 
assumed by each in the achievements of various writers or 
various periods in the evolution of literary taste, one that might 
have listed separately the mere survivals or echoes of the old 
legends, their adaptations to modern needs or fads, their occa- 
sional development into original forms, one again that might 
have gone into the history of the gradual extension of archeologi- 
cal research as it must have affected the knowledge and under- 
standing of mythology (the Renaissance collections of pieces of 
more or less ancient sculpture, revealed, I suppose, to Marlowe 
and other English pagans through the medium of more or less 
adequate engravings; the 18th and 19th century discoveries in 
classical lands, and the advance in our ideas about ancient re- 
ligion) one that might have considered the slow advance in the 
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scientific or pseudo-scientific study of, and interest in, ancient 
religion (the Deists, Thomas Taylor, Max Miiller, Andrew 
Lang—and indeed the latter three are not unmentioned by 
Prof. Bush) etc. 

But such an hypothetical study would have run considerable 
risks of vying with dull catalogues of names and dates, and other 
unattractive though useful assemblages of dry-as-dust material. 
Even with its abundant illustrations and its generous quotations 
of English poets, the good old book of C. M. Gayley, The Classic 
Myths in English Literature (Prof. Bush mentions an edition 
of 1911, but it is of course much older, 1893 in fact), is one to 
dip into, not to read. Now Professor Bush is by no means blind 
to the advantages of proper schedules and inventories; and his 
remarkably full and accurate bibliographies and indices may 
help any one who cares to do so to gather, for instance, what he 
says or suggests in various parts of his work on the avatars of 
Prometheus in English poetry. But his preference is obviously 
not for themes and schemes in the abstract, but for living men 
in the round. He does not care overmuch—I suspect he feels 
rather a sort of slightly malicious glee—if there is no room be- 
tween his two signposts (Renaissance and Romantic tradition) 
for the Classical tradition label which every one expected; but 
“our one great classical age is, in the matter of classic myth, a 
desert of dry bones with a number of grassy oases fertilized by 
wit and with two or three flowers of imagination” (p. 526). On 
the other hand Prof. Bush cares for, and delights in, the personal 
element, the personal touch, the complex and unique aspect of 
real individualities; his book in fact deals less with the often 
half-hearted fancies of the mythological tradition than with the 
full-blooded idiosyncrasies of its inheritors; it is essentially a 
rich gallery of literary portraits; they are not—they could not 
be—full-length pictures, but they are quite frequently very 
life-like, or at least very lively kit-cats; and even when mere 
silhouettes, they are apt to evince that slight tendency to cari- 
cature which only shows that the artist has an eye for the typi- 
cal traits of his sitters. For Prof. Bush’s style is marked by a 
concise and pungent humor all his own, and a bigger book than 
this would be made light enough by the sly hits and asides and 
innuendoes which enliven its pages. 

It is the work of a scholar of no anaemic type, but of excep- 
tional powers of ingestion and digestion, whose critical alertness 
is not hampered by the enormous amount of his reading. If it 
does not give exactly what the title might suggest, it indispu- 
tably gives more, very much more, than the subject would 
strictly demand. 

A. KoszuL 


University of Strasbourg 
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A Mark Twain Lexicon. By Robert L. Ramsay and Frances 
Guthrie Emberson (University of Missouri Studies vol. x11, 
no. 1) Columbia: Univ. of Missouri Press, 1938. Pp. cxii, 278. 
This volume presents a glossary of nearly 8000 significant 

words used by Mark Twain and a detailed discussion of impor- 

tant aspects of his vocabulary. By various devices the Lexicon 
shows the treatment of each word by the best recent dictionaries 
and attempts to decide whether each word or meaning is an 

Americanism or not. To anyone interested in Mark Twain or in 

American English, the volume is of the greatest value. 

In the lack of a historical dictionary of American English, 
such a study of a single author tends to create an exaggerated 
impression of its subject, in at least one respect: that its author 
introduced far more words and meanings of words into written 
literature than he really did. No doubt the compilers of this 
volume realize the fact; and the Dictionary of American English 
will show it in detail. Mark Twain’s observation of American 
usage was extraordinarily exact and extensive, but other authors 
had noticed many of the colloquialisms that he used before he 
recorded them. On one point this study makes, concerning 
Twain’s importance, statements which seem very strange. On 
pages x and following, there is repeated evidence of the idea that 
by Twain’s usage, regardless of other evidence, it can be deter- 
mined whether an expression is an Americanism or not. That his 
usage in a colloquial passage concerning American scenes proves 
the use of particular words or meanings in the United States 
may be granted. But how could he know whether they were in 
use in England or not? No one—least of all an American—knows 
all the colloquialisms heard in England. Yet we read: ‘It’ (his 
evidence of Americanism) ‘is least compelling, perhaps, in cases 
... where the Oxford supplies earlier British examples.’ Surely 
in such cases, unless other evidence exists, there is no reason to 
suppose that the expressions are Americanisms. 

Less important but misleading is the phrasing of a remark 
concerning the appearance in Twain’s writings of words ‘hitherto 
recorded only in Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary.’ It is as 
follows: ‘Mark Twain’s use of these British dialect words argues 
that they must somehow have travelled to America, for other- 
wise it is hard to see how he could have known them.’ The con- 
clusion is correct, but the implication that there is something 
peculiar in the facts is not. Twain, in such cases, in using not 
British dialect words but American colloqualisms which origi- 
nated in England and were brought to this country by early Eng- 
lish immigrants. It is common to find, in American colloquial 
writers and the lists compiled by investigators of American local 
speech, words and meanings found not in English literature but 
in the English dialects. 
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The authors make unfavorable remarks on the failure of 
American dictionaries to label many words and meanings as 
American; e.g. ‘at times, however their [the dictionarie’s] reluc- 
tance to use the American label seems to amount almost to an 
inferiority complex—as if it were a reproach instead of a distinc- 
tion to acknowledge the national stamp upon so large a part of 
the English vocabulary!’ Of course the motive suggested may be 
the true one, but probably the reason is rather the great diffi- 
culty of determining whether an expression did originate in 
America or not. The repeated use of the interrogation point in 
the Lexicon should have brought to its authors a realization of 
this difficulty. It will be only as the result of a long process of 
making special dictionaries that the body of real Americanisms 
will be delimited, for even so great a work as the Oxford Dic- 
tionary does not pretend to record ail British idioms and uses, 
and hence does not enable one to decide that a word used in 
America is used only here. Frequently the editors of the Dic- 
tionary of American English have considerable evidence for an 
expression which they cannot find in any British authority, but 
which, since not particularly associated with American life, 
they hesitate to label American. Moreover, earlier evidence for 
an expression in America has no compelling significance, unless, 
like tomahawk and succotash, it is a word of specifically American 
meaning, because anyone who has ever worked with the history 
of English words has learned that the earliest example in OED 
may not be the earliest recorded use of a word. Similarly, failure 
to illustrate a word by English examples within the last hun- 
dred and fifty years or so is not positive proof that a word has 
disappeared from British use.’ It is a commonplace experience 
in lexicography not to have at hand, or be able to procure, recent 
evidence for a word though one knows that it is still in use. So 
it is probable that the editors of Webster’s International and the 
Standard prefer not to commit themselves on the Americanism of 
many locutions. The D.A.E. will give a large body of evidence 
on distinctive American usage, though of course it cannot be 
absolutely complete. Perhaps later some lexicographer will seek 
out British evidence for many of the expressions which D.A.E. 
illustrated but dared not star, and so eventually the chief con- 
tributions of the United States to the English language may be 
made clear. One of the greatest helps toward this ultimate result 
is the body of quotations from Mark Twain collected by Dr. 
Ramsay’s students and made available to the D.A.E. by his 
great courtesy. 

J. R. HuLBERT 
University of Chicago 


1 Since the editors of OED were treating English as a whole, no doubt 
sometimes, when they had a good American quotation, they used it—either as 
first or last in a group—even though they could have given a British quotation 
of approximately the same date. 
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CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN THE PLAYS, MASQUES, AND POEMS 
or Ben Jonson. By Charles Francis Wheeler. Princeton 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 212. $3.50. 


This book comprises an introductory essay of thirty-four 
pages and a dictionary of Jonson’s mythological allusions with 
discussions of their sources. Dr. Wheeler’s critical discernment 
and sometimes his English fall short of his learning and industry, 
and the introduction, while it sketches some aspects of the sub- 
ject, contains too much of either the obvious or the naive. No 
one but the writer of a thesis would call such a schoolboy com- 
monplace as “sooner trust Greek Sinon” a “forceful” bit of 
characterization. However, if the author does not offer a very 
penetrating estimate of Jonson’s treatment of myth, his careful 
and thorough examination of ancient sources provides much of 
the material for one. Starting from Jonson’s own footnotes, Dr. 
Wheeler gives chapter and verse for his utilization not merely 
of the authors within the normal range of a scholarly Eliza- 
bethan poet but of many unfamiliar ones. In confining his 
inquiry almost wholly to classical and post-classical authors 
Dr. Wheeler quite justifiably follows Jonson’s learned predilec- 
tions, and it would of course be impossible to compile a diction- 
ary of myth already existent in Elizabethan literature, but the 
effect is perhaps to heighten unduly our sense of Jonson’s isola- 
tion from his age. Much of his mythology was well-worn current 
coin, as a dramatist’s was bound to be, even though he knew 
sources better than his fellows. One suspects that Jonson used 
the mythological manuals at least for running down references, 
and probably for more. To mention two possible examples, 
Vulcan is named as the father of Cupid in the Jmagines Deorum 
of Cartari, who cites the Senecan Octavia, |. 560 (Wheeler, p. 70); 
and Cartari gives some details unaccounted for in Jonson’s 
description of Juno (Wheeler, pp. 124-125). Dr. Wheeler’s find- 
ings seem to confirm Jonson’s position as a relatively pure classi- 
cist in his handling of the data of ancient myth. In proportion to 
the amount of mythological material in his work he does not 
very often or very seriously depart from ancient authority. There 
is no room here for particular comments but a few trifles may 
be added, if only as evidence of full perusal of a useful book. 
Jonson’s reference to the golden chain in the Epode should be 
compared with Lucian’s Demosthenes, a work he cites elsewhere 
(Fowler translation, tv, 149; Wheeler, pp. 107-108). Dr. Wheeler 
(p. 148) repeats the attribution to Boiardo of the conception of 
Pegasus as the poet’s horse, but the item has not been found 
in Boiardo, though it does occur in a work of his age (M.L.N., 
xx, 32; xxxv1, 58). For the allusion to Ulysses in V ol pone (11. i) 
it is not necessary to invoke so remote an author as Dante; 
Horace (Ep. 1. ii. 17) seems enough, and we may remember 
Watson’s “famous Distichon, which,’ as Webbe said, “is com- 
mon in the mouthes of all men” (Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays, 1, 283). 
Harvard University Dovuctas BusH 
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TEXTKRITISKA STUDIER TILL FREDMANS EptsTLar. Av. Bern- 
hard Risberg. Vol. xur of Nordiska Texter och Undersikningar, 
utgivna i Uppsala av Bengt Hesselman. Pp. 146. Stockholm: 
Hugo Gebers Férlag, and Képenhamn: Levin & Munksgaard, 
1938. 

This monograph, even to the well-informed student of Bell- 
man, will be something of a revelation. It is certainly a convinc- 
ing pioneer contribution to Bellman text criticism, despite the 
admitted fact that the work is not complete. It is an amazing 
history of unused or long-lost manuscripts; of numerous trans- 
criptions, including transcriptions of transcriptions; of faulty 
readings and interpretations; of careless punctuation with re- 
sulting distortion of meaning; of necessary, or prudish, changes 
in the text; of misprints, inconsistencies in spelling, and errors 
of all kinds. It is also, however, indirectly, a story of a long and 
genuine interest in Fredmans Epistlar and of the patience, sacri- 
fice, problems, and cooperation involved in their publication. 
Proper recognition and emphasis in this connection are given to 
O. Ahistrém, E. W. Weste, J. Lundstrém, E. Pfeiffer, Kellgren, 
and to Bellman himself. The co-editor and publisher was the 
musician and government official Ahlstrém, who in turn had 
received the initial impulse for the venture from the lexicog- 
rapher Weste. The first edition had been prepared by an editorial 
board of which Kellgren was the leader, and the texts used were 
old copies of the Epistlar owned by Weste and others. 

After a detailed but interesting introductory article on the 
historical phase of the subject, Dr. Risberg devotes a chapter to 
the various manuscripts of Fredmans Epistlar. Having told us 
beforehand that no copy of the famous songs, in Bellman’s 
handwriting, had been discovered, and that certainly no such 
copy existed when the first edition of them appeared, in 1790 
(p. 9), the author then reveals that while some variant readings 
were already known through the numerous afskrifter and that 
this is indicated in Bellmanssillskapets Standardupplaga of 1921, 
he (Risberg) has had access to five collections of manuscripts 
which were not used or accessible in the preparation of the latter 
edition. Nor did the /dsarter noted there have the proper com- 
pleteness or evaluation. Of the seventeen different texts listed, 
thirteen are found in Kungliga Biblioteket, and of the remaining 
four, two are preserved in the University Library at Uppsala, 
and, if I understand the list correctly, two are in private posses- 
sion. Then follows a description and comparison of the various 
manuscripts, or copies, with dates and biographical information 
about the known or more outstanding transcribers. By a careful 
study of the writing material, errors, handwriting, script 
(whether Latin or German), temporary ownership, the circum- 
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stances of copying, etc., an attempt is made to establish the re- 
lation of the texts to one another and to determine their chron- 
ological order and stamirdéd. It appears that several “epistles” 
were copied and circulated before 1772. 

A special chapter deals with the origin and relative value of 
the different manuscripts, making a careful distinction between 
the so-called “férepistlar’’ and “efterepistlar,” and indicating 
the particular problems connected with each group. Risberg 
proves, for instance, that MS Dw II (the second volume of the 
Duwall collection, with Bellman’s dedication signature) was 
copied by C. G. Roos, an army officer, and not by Bellman him- 
self, as some scholars have maintained, although the latter 
hastily revised certain portions of it. Risberg concludes that the 
editors of the original edition of 1790 were in their selection of 
texts limited to those of relatively lesser value than some that 
are available today. There should therefore, he says, be a new 
edition published that is radically revised, with modern spelling, 
and with copious notes to explain the many obscure passages 
in Bellman’s text. He suggests that the year 1940, the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Bellman’s birth, would be a suitable date 
for the publication of such an edition. 

The last and largest chapter in Risberg’s investigation de- 
scribes in detail 190 instances of text study. In over a hundred 
cases he establishes and recommends a different reading from 
the one given in the edition of 1790. In some instances he brings 
out the obviously intended meaning by correcting the punctua- 
tion; in over twenty places he has by a suggestion of slight 
changes apparently restored the original text or clearly im- 
proved it, so that it conforms more closely in spirit to the original 
meaning; and in another twenty cases he has merely indicated the 
various readings, without making any special recommendations. 
In some examples of disputed reading and interpretation, he 
has defended the text as printed. A curious, perpetuated case 
of faulty reading is given, for instance, in Bellman’s Epistel, 
No. 33, v. 2 (see p. 87). Current versions have: Légg til stjerten 
pd dlkannan, which should be Légg sillstjerten pd dlkannan, 
which, of course, makes infinitely better sense. The other 
reading is ridiculous. The famous line from Epistel 30, v. 1: 
Drick ur ditt glas, se Diden pé dig véntar should apparently be 
“Drick ut,” etc. Here, however, the reviewer hopes that the 
present form, now hallowed by acentury and a half of usage and 
tradition, may be allowed to remain, even if technically wrong, 
since anyone can understand the general meaning. I refer 
to Risberg’s valuable work for details. 

ApoLpH B. BENSON 


Yale University 
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BAYLE’s RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. By Léo 
Pierre Courtines. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. Pp. xii+253. 


The author of this volume has limited its scope to “a detailed 
consideration of Bayle’s relations with England and the Eng- 
lish,”’ and purposely omits anything but casual discussion of the 
larger and more important problem of “Bayle’s influence in the 
field of English letters and criticism” (pp. 9-10). This disclaimer 
indicates at once the merits and defects of the book. The author 
has collected much factual information, from manuscript and 
printed sources, regarding Bayle’s knowledge of English affairs 
and his contacts with Englishmen and with French refugees in 
England. There are two valuable indices to the English refer- 
ences in the Cuvres Diverses and the Dictionnaire. These will 
prove helpful to other students, providing they are not assumed 
to be complete; for instance, Bayle’s interesting reference to 
King’s De Origine Mali (quoted on page 57, note 76) does not 
appear in the index under King (page 164). But however, in- 
formative the volume may be, it is less satisfactory in its in- 
cidental, but pervasive, consideration of Bayle as an intel- 
lectual force in England. Not all of Bayle’s correspondents and 
friends were his disciples; perhaps many of the readers of Bayle’s 
Dictionary ignored its philosophical aspects, quite in the spirit 
of Dr. Johnson’s remark that it “‘is a very useful work for those 
to consult who love the biographical part of literature, which is 
what I love best.”’ Any discussion of influence requires consider- 
able refinement and precision of method; and even tentative 
conclusions should be careful to avoid over-statement. 

The work makes heavy demands on the patience of the 
reader. It gives the impression of reading notes put together 
with a minimum of attention to composition and organization. 
Such unhappy sentences as the following are too common: “The 
French refugees were, or usually became, language teachers, 
ministers, booksellers, writers, or, almost invariably, leading 
artisans, for it must be remembered that only the boldest, the 
most skillful, and the better equipped could afford to leave 
France and embark upon a life of exile in a foreign country” 
(p. 2). “This was probably one of the reasons why so many ex- 
tracts were made of his works and why so many small, easily- 
transported books were born and survived to reach the world at 
large”’ (p. 9). 

Louts I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 


Diz TECHNIK DES REALISTISCHEN DRAMAS BEI IBSEN UND 
GALgsworRTHY. By Johanna Kroner, Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, 1935. 

This study is a survey of techniques in two prominent writers 
of realistic dramas. The first phase of the discussion deals with 
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detailed innovations common to both: suppression of mono- 
logues, and the use of pantomimic bits, incisive stage-directions, 
finished dialogue, and realistic speech. Outside minor differences, 
Galsworthy and Ibsen are equal in skill and effectiveness. The 
one significant difference is that Galsworthy, in his stage-direc- 
tions, stamps his characters as types; Ibsen, never. All this is 
shown by analysis and by quotations from Ibsen’s better known 
plays and too frequently from Galsworthy’s lesser plays. In the 
second phase, “Action in Realistic Dramas,” the two show 
greater differences. Ibsen builds his action so that his characters 
develop visibly from within; they grow spiritually. Galsworthy, 
whose characters appear typed and ready-made, chronicles no 
inward growth, but outward events. In the third phase, the 
handling of characterization, Ibsen and Galsworthy are tech- 
nically about equal in skill. In the kind and importance of char- 
acters portrayed, however, according to Miss Kréner, Ibsen is 
clearly the superior. Although they were agreed that character 
plus circumstance makes fate, their interpretations lie worlds 
apart: Ibsen’s characters, heightened to somewhat heroic stat- 
ure by their struggles against outworn attitudes and the shams 
of society, excite our admiration and grow visibly in spiritual 
dimension. Galsworthy builds no heroes, only victims. His 
everyday people excite pity, not admiration. Ibsen looks at 
individual integrity before he consults the social problem; Gals- 
worthy, the social problem before the individual. As Galsworthy 
conceived of Realism, it permitted no heightening. As Ibsen 
conceived of character, it permitted heightening. 

To Galsworthy’s explicitly repeated statement that he “came 
into theatre land quite free from the influence of any dramatist 
or any kind of stage writing,” (p. 15) is opposed, by direct 
statement in the preliminary chapter and by general overtone 
in the whole discussion, the author’s steadfast critical conviction 
that he could not have escaped some indirect influence from 
Ibsen. 

Quincy Guy Burris 


WIELANDS GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Kommission der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 1. Abteilung Werke, Band 9, 14, 15. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1928-1931. 

In the Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe, Berlin, 1904, 
Bernhard Seuffert outlines in great detail the plan for the defin- 
itive edition of Wieland’s works. The starting point of any 
edition of this type should be the collection and arrangement of 
his works made by the author himself. Fortunately for later 
editors Wieland had himself undertaken such an edition, which 
appeared, beginning 1794, with Géschen in Leipzig in four dif- 
ferent printings, an octavo edition on cheap paper and three 
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printings on better grade paper in smaller octavo, in large octavo 
and in quarto. 

It is self-evident that definitive editions should include all 
of the works of an author. Wieland however, did not take the 
word “Simmtliche”’ too literally, he wanted to include only such 
of his works, as he deemed worthy of being preserved for pos- 
terity. The selection was, however, not fixed or determined from 
the beginning, only so much was certain that Araspes und Pan- 
thea was to form the first volume. In February 1795, Wieland 
planned two supplements, the first of which, consisting of five 
volumes, contained his early prose and poetic writings, while the 
second supplement of four volumes, contained essays from the 
Merkur. 

Among his Sdémmiliche Werke he wanted to include only 
those works which he regarded as the best and most mature 
products of his mind, all the rest, such as his translations of the 
Greek and Latin poets, of Shakespeare, and the essays from the 
Merkur, das Alttische Museum, etc., were to be put into the 
Supplements. 

In general, the chronological sequence of his works has been 
accepted as a guiding principle. But difficulties of a practical 
nature, such as size of volume, illustrations, etc., frequently 
rendered a strict adherence to it impossible. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, lay in the fact that the dates given by Wieland 
were not always accurate. If the sequence of the works is to give 
a history of his inner development, then the sequence according 
to the period of origin is more important than the year of pub- 
lication. This plan will make it possible to put close together 
works that originated approximately at the same time and that 
are inwardly related. Every work will be published with the 
several prefaces that were written to it. 

Shorter contributions which appeared in periodicals, on the 
other hand, will be united according to the place of publication, 
but the essays published in the Merkur will be arranged chrono- 
logically. The longer and more important translations from 
classical and modern literature and the treatises based on them 
will be published in a separate division; the shorter translations 
from modern literature will be treated as portions of Wieland’s 
own works. 

The definitive edition is printed in Gothic type and the text 
is corrected on the basis of previous editions. Names that were 
corrupted by misprints will be corrected, but the spelling of 
names peculiar to the time or to Wieland himself will be re- 
tained. The orthography of each work will be that of its original 
edition. The variants are preceded by a short sketch concerning 
the origin, the dates, the sources of the work, and a short bib- 
liography on the same. Then will follow a sketch and description 
of the manuscript and the various prints in chronological order 
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from the oldest to the most recent. After the variants come the 
explanatory notes of the editor. An index of the texts, variants, 
etc., is to be appended to each work. 

The three volumes mentioned in the title have been edited 
by Wilhelm Kurrelmeyer. Volume nine contains Der goldene 
Spiegel, Singspiele und kleine Dichtungen, 1722-1775; volume 
fourteen, Prosaische Schriften 1, 1733-83 and volume fifteen 
Prosaische Schriften 1, 1783-1794. The scheme laid down in the 
Prolegomena has been followed faithfully in the preparation of 
these volumes. In examining their critical apparatus one cannot 
help but be filled with the profoundest respect for the learning 
and the vast and minute research of which they give such an 
impressive testimony. This is particularly true of the footnotes 
and elucidations to volumes fourteen and fifteen where the ex- 
tensive reading of the editor becomes so evident. They are 
packed with information on historical, literary, and philosophical 
subjects. Succinct as these footnotes are they give more essential 
knowledge in a few lines than are often found in much longer 
paragraphs. 

The scholar interested in Wieland will be pleased to know 
that the volumes of this edition may be purchased individually, 
thus giving him an opportunity to secure any work which he 
might desire without the necessity of purchasing the entire set. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


THe MAKING oF “THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.’ By Albert 
Morton Turner. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. x +230. 


A clear trail leading to the sources of The Cloister and the 
Hearth lay unnoticed for fifty years, until Professor Turner saw 
its importance and followed it all the way. The trail starts with 
a letter of Reade’s which Mrs. Fields printed in the Century 
Magazine for November, 1884, naming some seventy-nine 
works which the novelist had “read, skimmed, or studied” in 
preparation for his great historical romance. Turner has identi- 
fied and examined all but one of these works, and his energetic 
and skilful use of this very large body of evidence reveals the 
exact nature of the materials Reade had at hand and his various 
modes of employing them. A few of these sources had already 
been recorded in C. B. Wheeler’s edition (Oxford, 1915), but 
Wheeler did not have the indispensable clues to be found in the 
Fields letter. The subject necessarily leads to much discussion 
of minute detail, but it is so related to central questions as 
never to become insignificant. Minor works of earlier periods 
have long been studied in this way—here is a nineteenth 
century masterpiece which well deserves its turn. 

In this same memorable letter Reade remarks of Shak- 
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speare, “Sometimes I say, it must be dangerous to overload 
fiction with facts. At others, I think fiction has succeeded in 
proportion to the amount of fact in it.” This is the central prob- 
lem. The Cloister and the Hearth is loaded with material from 
social history, and Reade could have furnished a formidable 
apparatus, as Scott did in part for the edition of the Waverley 
novels which he prepared in the last years of his life. Such ap- 
paratus Turner now supplies. Readers who know and love the 
story will find his demonstration of the origin of some of their 
favorite episodes almost startling. In general Turner lets his 
results speak for themselves; he supplies pointed comments on 
the significance of his findings, but he does not plunge into a 
discussion of the theory of the historical novel or the workings 
of the creative imagination. Nevertheless he brings out clearly 
the important distinction between transcribed matter, with the 
sources furnishing a secondary episode practically entire or a 
substantial amount of background or connective tissue, and on 
the other hand the mere suggestion in the source which is ex- 
panded by the novelist’s imagination. To illustrate the former 
type of borrowing, the tessellated details about rogues and vaga- 
bonds in the Cul de Jatte episodes may be cited; other examples 
are “the account of the Duke of Burgundy’s feast early in the 
novel, the descriptions of the various German inns, the narra- 
tive of the siege at which Denys was present, and the details 
as to German drinking.’’ Most notable in the second class are 
the great episodes of struggle and escape—the encounter with 
the bear, the fight with the gang of murderers at the inn, and 
the adventure of the windmill. Though the material is multi- 
farious, the manipulation is comparatively simple. As a novelist 
of sensation and sentiment, Reade seeks quick and obvious 
effects. In innumerable instances, great and small, we see him 
selecting and pointing striking circumstances and contrasts 
until the details stick in our memory like burrs. His is a truly 
popular narrative art which contrives to carry an amazing 
amount of impedimenta without slackening stride. We may 
quote Reade’s letter once more, and exclaim in his own words, 
“Tt is wonderful to see how genius can borrow!” 
Atan D. McKILiop 
The Rice Institute 


CARLYLE’s Fusion oF Poetry, History, AND RELIGION BY 
1834. By Hill Shine. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1938. 

Professor Shine’s little book—it contains eighty-nine pages 
—is made up of three articles already published separately in 
Studies in Philology. They trace successively, ‘“Carlyle’s views 
on the relation between religion and poetry up to 1832”; his 
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“views on the relation between history and poetry up to early 
1832”’; and his “fusion of poetry, history, and religion by 1834.” 
Together they present a full, if not always a clear, picture of 
Carlyle’s intellectual growing pains. 

The argument may be briefly summarized. Under the influ- 
ence of German philosophy, “imperfectly understood,” Carlyle, 
who at first distrusted reason, came to see reason as the unifier 
of poetry and religion. At the same time he developed “‘the prin- 
ciple of tolerance’’; i.e., “the true index of morality is the ratio 
between a man’s performance and his potentialities.” Having 
thus established both a basis for moral judgment and the reli- 
gious mission of poetry, Carlyle, as his interest in society devel- 
oped, proceeded from the position of regarding “‘poetic fiction as 
the purest truth” to the point of “insisting that history and 
poetry are one.” Finally, The Diamond Necklace was written as 
a practical example of this fusion of religion, poetry, and history. 

The process is interesting, but one cannot escape the feeling 
that both Carlyle and the author took too much trouble about it. 
The latter is doubtless justified by the former. Unfortunately 
the style is not always clear. Some of the difficulty is undoubt- 
edly due to Carlyle, but the expositor who deals with him must 
assume the burden of writing with precision enough for both. 
It is not at all clear that the “‘reason” which Carlyle at first dis- 
trusted is the same “reason’”’ which later served his purposes. At 
the end of the second paper we read, “‘instead of drifting away 
from poetry, as he had once feared doing, he merely altered his 
definition of poetry.” Clearly Carlyle could take quite a voyage 
while his boat drifted around the anchor. This is a careful log- 
ging of several such trips. 

PavuL LANDIS 
University of Illinois ‘ 
THE SCIENTIFIC INTEREST OF FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG 

(Novalis). By Lydia Elizabeth Wagner. Univ. of Michigan 

Diss. Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1937. $1.25. 

This dissertation makes a rather confused impression on the 
reader. In the introduction, the author states that she wishes 
to “determine as definitely as possible the réle of the sciences in 
his (Novalis’) life and art.’’ Such an attempt is most heartily 
welcome, especially since we have seen the fruitful results 
yielded by Kite Hamburger’s study “Novalis und die Mathe- 
matik.’”” Miss Wagner accepts this article as the definitive work 
on that phase of Novalis’ scientific interests. On the other hand, 
on page 28, hidden in a paragraph dealing mostly with other 
matters, there is this statement of purpose: “It is especially his 
understanding of these sciences and their important place at 
the turn of the century that we are concerned with.” Miss Wag- 
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ner actually pursues this aim. The two purposes are different, 
since the latter merely represents preliminary work necessary 
in carrying out the former. The fulfillment of the latter inten- 
tion, in and of itself, adds little to our appreciation of Novalis. 
Kate Hamburger, on the one hand, has helped us to understand 
many aspects of Novalis’ psychological processes. Miss Wagner, 
on the other hand, has not been able to show us what the nat- 
ural sciences really meant to Novalis. 

There are, to be sure, some quotations from Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, but they are accompanied by very little interpre- 
tation. And we want to be shown - Novalis’ interest in science 
played a réle in his art, and in his conception of the world. The 
Fragmente yield us no clear picture. They are, in part, ideas, 
even actual sentences, taken bodily out of books he read; in 
part they are bold hypotheses which do not necessarily represent 
any final or firm conviction on his part. His desire, as Miss 
Wagner says, was “‘to understand ‘nature,’ to get at the mean- 
ing of life’”’ (p. 92). His poetic works are naturally a more deeply 
felt expression of his conception of the unity of the world than 
these often contradictory and almost always tentative hypoth- 
eses. One wishes that Miss Wagner had devoted more space 
to the interpretation of Novalis’ works than to determining 
which of Novalis’ ideas on science coincided with those gen- 
erally accepted at the time. 

Miss Wagner is very industrious in carrying out the purpose 
she stated on page 28. Unfortunately, she states as a conclusion 
that Novalis’ attitude toward natural science “was a general 
development away from the theoretical to practical application” 
(p. 97). This is a half-truth. On account of Novalis’ profession 
it is no more than natural to find scientific ideas with possible 
practical application among his fragments. But his breadth of 
interest in science, and his attempt to understand nature 
through the consideration of various hypotheses continues as 
before. Some practical ideas find a place in his thought; this is 
not surprising, since we know he was a good official. But the 
practical ideas do not eliminate his theoretical speculations. 

It is surprising to find 9 pages out of 104 devoted to the poet’s 
life, the material for which is, admittedly, taken from Kluck- 
hohn’s introduction to his Novalis edition. Why would a person 
reading a dissertation on Novalis, want to read a summary of a 
well known biographical sketch? Pertinent biographical data 
used as evidence for particular statements would be an entirely 
different matter. 

RoBERT T. ITTNER 


Indiana University 
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HEINRICH ARMIN RATTERMANN, German-American Author, 
Poet, and Historian, 1832-1923. By Sister Mary Edmund 
Spanheimer. The Catholic University of America Studies in 
German, 1x. Washington, 1937. 


On the basis of painstaking and detailed research, the author 
manages to deliver a full-length portrait of a real human being 
(Chapter 1, Rattermann the Man) and an important contributor 
to American history (Chapter mr, Rattermann the German- 
American Historian). However, it is regrettable that an over- 
dose of uncritical adulation mars this otherwise interesting and 
important study of a highly significant figure in German-Ameri- 
can cultural history. In the evaluation of Rattermann’s epigonic 
poetry (Chapter m, Rattermann the Poet) this dissertation 
leaves something to be desired. 

Heinrich Armin Rattermann, whose family brought him to 
America in 1846.from Northwest Germany, was essentially an 
autodidact. A few years in the village Catholic school of Ankum 
(Hanover) constituted his only formal education. His teacher 
who seems to have been a gentle, kindly, and effective admirer 
and interpreter of the German classics, early impressed upon the 
boy a sense of the great heritage of Weimar. It is not astonishing 
that, with a very early reverence for the classics and a life-long 
separation from the homeland, Rattermann, as a poet, should 
develop into as characteristic an exponent of the “Bieder- 
meier” as one could desire. The author does not point out this 
fact, although Rattermann’s separation from Catholicism (pp. 
87-92) is another significant feature. The very home background 
(“halb-biirgerlich, halb-biuerlich,” to use his own terms), the 
father’s guild-liberalism, the poet’s study and imitation of Her- 
der, his versification of the commonplace, the cleavage between 
his poetic ideal and his prosaic insurance business: . . . all these 
are characteristics which should attract the attention of Kluck- 
hohn and the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift group of literary his- 
torians. Someone should really write a history of “Kolonial- 
Biedermeier” in the new and good sense; he would find that that 
style has had more influence on American life than any other 
before or after. 

The valuable part of Rattermann’s work does not lie in his 
poetry, nor in his literary criticism, although he was accustomed 
to regard the former very much as Goethe regarded the Farben- 
lehre. Rattermann tried every kind of poetry except the Spen- 
serian stanza (p. 75), specializing in sonnets, of which he wrote 
six hundred, including the Vater Rhein sequence (p. 78). A 
violent opponent of Realism and Naturalism (pp. 92-94), Rat- 
termann’s “every line is spotless” (p. 94)—and sentimental. It 
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is only by appealing to rather questionable authority that the 
author can say: “Rattermann’s inborn love and attraction for 
nature would place him in the rank of great poets” (p. 82). 
But this love of nature (Cf. Lovejoy and Boas, A Documentary 
History of Primitivism for sixty-six definitions of “nature’’) is 
quite insufficient to establish any such claim. Nor does such a 
ragraph as the following serve any discernible purpose: “Step 
y step, he walked the path of poetic realms (sic) with noble pur- 
pose and high ideals constantly before him as he scattered the 
seed from which others shall reach a harvest. His zeal for the cul- 
tural, the beautiful, and the aesthetic never abated to his last 
moments.” (p. 100) 

On the other hand, Rattermann as an historian must com- 
mand the respect of anyone who follows him in the field of 
German-American history. The author, like her subject, is here 
less addicted to “fine writing’ and has something of genuine 
value to report. With Oswald Seidensticker as his predecessor 
and model, Rattermann was able, by dint of endless patience 
and German thoroughness, to contribute much of value to the 
history of his adopted country. He regarded himself as following 
in the steps of Justus Méser and Leopold von Ranke, though his 
work shows none of their syntactical talent; he was much closer 
to Seidensticker, and even superior, in the search for the facts 
of German-American history. The author allows the long series 
of Rattermann’s contributions to pass by without too much 
criticism—and with some justification here, for the list is too 
imposing to be more than a list. She describes the life-history 
of such undertakings as the Deutscher Pionier, the ill-fated 
Deutsch-A merikanisches Magazin, and the invaluable Biographi- 
kon, etc., without which any German-American historian of to- 
day might just as well shut up shop. The numerous compliments 
to Rattermann, faithfully reported by the author, are unneces- 
sary to prove this. She does justice to Rattermann’s con- 
tributions to the history of the Germans in Illinois, Ohio, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, in fact, all over the American hemisphere. 
Quotations from Rattermann’s interesting correspondence (some- 
times rather badly translated) are given, and add to the value 
of the work; there are also discussions of Rattermann’s activities 
in the worlds of music, politics, literary criticism, and law. There 
was undoubtedly more than a touch of genius in the man, and 
it expressed itself in his versatility. His library, a list of whose 
most important titles is given in this study (pp. 135-140), is 
now at the University of Illinois. The mere perusal of the list 
gives one a picture of Rattermann’s mind, and it is a versatile 
mind that one sees. 

On the whole, however, the author has been most successful 
in getting at the personality of her subject. The deeply tragic, 
thoroughly German, indomitable spirit of Rattermann in his 
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later years, when he raced with blindness to publish, single- 
handedly, his Gesammelte Werke, and when he most beautifully 
exemplified his German Catholic heritage of gentleness and hu- 
man sympathy, is well described by the author (pp. 55-59, 101- 
140). Here she does justice to a noble personality, whose only 
fault was the lovable one of writing poor poetry, and whose his- 
torical work “‘rendered inestimable service to the German ele- 
ment of America by restoring it to its rightful place in American 
history and life.” (p. 143) 
RoBert T. CLARK, JR. 
Louisiana State University 


NEVE DEUTSCHE FORSCHUNGEN: ABTEILUNG AMERIKANISCHE 
LITERATUR- UND KULTURGESCHICHTE. Bd. v. O’Neill. Von 
Otto Koischwitz. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. S. 
150. 


Es ist erfreulich, O’Neills Werke einmal nicht vom Stand- 
punkt der pathologischen oder psychologischen Interpretation 
betrachtet zu sehen. Koischwitz zeichnet Eugene Gladstone 
O’Neill in seiner grossen Leidenschaft zur Biihne, zum Theater, 
zur Schauspielkunst, er sieht in ihm die Verkérperung des thea- 
tralischen Instinkts im Amerika des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. 
Es ist die Hingabe zur Kunst, kein politisches Motiv, kein wis- 
senschaftlicher Zweck, keine Geldmacherei, die O’Neills Schaf- 
fen bestimmt. Er gehért zu den Kiinstlern, die sich durch strenge 
Selbstkritik, hohe und ernste Auffassung ihres Werkes und fana- 
tische Arbeitsamkeit auszeichnen. Wenn man den Mangel an 
Tradition, das Fehlen des Publikums und den Geschiftsgeist 
der Theaterunternehmer beriicksichtigt, muss man um so mehr 
anerkennen, dass O’Neill allen Verhaltnissen zum Trotz ein 
nationales Drama geschaffen hat. 

Die mystische Macht ‘hinter den Dingen’ bewegt alle Dra- 
men O’Neills, verursacht die Konflikte und list die Katastro- 
phen aus. Seine Gegenwartsprobleme sind nicht zeitgebunden, 
sondern iiberzeitlich, was ihn in Gegensatz zu den naturalisti- 
schen und propagandistischen Sozialdramatikern bringt. Es ist 
die Beziehung des Menschen zum Mysterium des Daseins, zu 
Gott, das O’Neill interessiert, nicht das Verhiltnis von Mensch 
zu Mensch, das den Naturalismus beschiftigt. Koischwitz 
bezeichnet O’Neill als den grossen Umwerter der Werte im 
amerikanischen Drama, fiir den die Wirklichkeit nicht aus der tag- 
lichen Erfahrung gewonnen ist, sondern vielmehr im Metaphy- 
sischen liegt. (Koischwitz spricht von der metaphysischen 
Realitét im Gegensatz zur positivistischen Wirklichkeit). Sein 
Problem besteht darin ‘mit der grésstméglichen Klarheit und 
unter sparsamster Verwendung der dramatischen Mittel die 
tiefen verborgenen Seelenspannungen aufzuzeigen.’ 

Mit Unrecht ist O’ Neill vielfach in Amerika als ‘revolutionar’ 
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hingestellt worden, denn er geht zweifellos auf die klassische 
europiische und antike Tragédie zuriick. Originell und eigen- 
artig in seiner Technik ist eigentlich nur die Anwendung der 
allgemein bekannten Kunstgriffe, er ist der Erneuerer einer ge- 
steigerten dramatischen Form und Technik. Die Begrenzung 
O’Neills sieht Koischwitz in dem Augenblick, wo der Drama- 
tiker, der ‘als literarische Persénlichkeit unproblematisch ist,’ 
eine Lé6s ung der Ratsel des Lebens versucht—dann verliert 
er den Weg, vor allem auch weil er dann zu dichten versucht, 
obwohl ihm die Gabe der dichterischen Sprache fehlt. 

In dem letzten Abschnitt “Leuchtfeuer Europas” wird auf 
O’Neills Beziehungen zu Deutschland eingegangen. Nietzsche 
und Wedekind haben auf den jungen O’Neill starken Eindruck 
gemacht, die Verwandtschaft mit Richard Wagner scheint in der 

lektratrilogie iiberzeugend (z. B. Verwertung eines musikali- 
schen Leitmotivs), die Aufteilung eines einzelnen Menschen- 
schicksals in zwei Charaktere in O’Neills letztem Werk “Days 
Without End” zeigt sein Interesse an dem Faust-Mephisto 
Verhaltnis. Wichtig ist die Behauptung, dass der Einfluss des 
deutschen Expressionismus auf das Schaffen O’Neills bei weitem 
iiberschitzt worden ist. Den Beziehungen zu Strindberg und 
Ibsen, die hier nur angedeutet sind, miisste noch weiter nach- 
gegangen werden. 

Koischwitz gibt in seiner Abhandlung einen Schliissel zum 
Verstindnis der Werke O’Neills; eine Erklarung fiir seine un- 
gleichmiassige und iiberraschungsvolle Schaffensart wird leichter, 
wenn man bedenkt, dass O’Neill das Drama stets als ‘Zusam- 
menspiel von Sprache und Bewegung, Farbe und Ton, mensch- 
licher Gebarde und verlebendigtem Biihnenbild’ aufgefasst hat. 

Horst FRENZ 
University of Illinois 


De Fynske Bgnpers Sproc. Rask, Rasmus. Bearbeidet og 
udgivet af Poul Andersen. Kgbenhavn. J. H. Schultz For- 
lag, 1938. Pp. xlviii+99. 


The present first printing of selections from Rask’s dialect 
collections is published as a memorial to Rask on the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth (Nov. 22, 1787). In the introduction the Edi- 
tor gives an account of Rask’s preoccupation with dialects, a 
description of the manuscripts containing his notations, the 
collection of Fyen words, and the Editor’s method of editing 
the material (which is often in rather bad shape). This is then 
followed by a discussion of the phonetic script invented and em- 
ployed by Rask, and of Rask’s observations on phonetics. On 
pp. 1-80 we have the lists of Rask’s Fionese words (pp. 7-73, in 


? Rask’s manuscript contains 184 pages. 
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all about 2,000 words); his notes for a Fyen grammar (Til 
Bogstavleren, Til Formleren, and Til Ordforklaringen og Ord- 
fgjningen, and an example of text as transcribed by Rask him- 
self in the dialect of central Fyen (his own native dialect), and 
a translation of the text of this into present standard Danish 
by the Editor. 

It is a surprizing thing that this material has not been pub- 
lished until now, 106 years after Rask’s death. For it is a remark- 
able piece of work for its time. And even now, when the new 
Fyen dialect dictionary is planned to be published, it becomes 
one of the most important source materials fort his dictionary.? 
But the dialect has changed much no doubt in the century that 
has passed; and on that too this document will often give valu- 
able information. For, as Prof. Andersen says, Rask distin- 
guished most minutely between certain sounds, as indeed these 
notations show. And in this day of renewed interest in Rask’s 
work it is perhaps this aspect of the matter that has prompted 
the desire to have the collection published now. “Den Gengivelse 
af den midtfynske Dialekt, som Rask I denne Sprogprdgve.. . 
viser os, er Resultatet af en overordentlig sikker Tensheiitil 
Forstaaelse af Sproget, og hele det mellemliggende Aarhundredes 
Sum af fonetiske Erfaringer hjelper ikke Nutidens Sprogfor- 
skere at nA til en rigtigere, for netop her, hvor det gelder hans 
eget Sprogi alleregentligste Forstand, Brendekilde-Drengenes 
Sprog, viser han, med hvilken blendende Sikkerhed han kan 
gribe det vesentlige, og denne lille fynske Sprogprdéve bliver 
sdledes et lysende Eksempel pA Rasmus Rasks specielle Sprog- 
Intuition, hans medf¢gdte ‘fonoligiske Anleg.’ 

I referred above to the dictionary of the dialect of Fyen the 
publication of which is soon to be started. On account of this 
fact the Editor of the present work refrained entirely from com- 
mentaries of any kind on the words; the comments everywhere 
are exclusively those of Rask himself. This method will surely 
have the approval of users of the book. 

GrorceE T. Flom 


2 The Editor considers (in the Forord) that the Rask collection is an im- 
portant supplement to Christian Molbech’s Dansk Dialect Lexicon, 1833-41, 
for Molbech did not know about the existence of Rasks’s work on the Fyen 
dialect. 

















































BRIEF MENTION 


In the last century two brothers on the island of Gothland 
devoted their lives to gathering archaeological, historical, folk 
loreictic, and dialect materials about their native island. They 
were Carl Siive, b. 1812, d. 1876, and P. A. Siive, b. 1811, d. 
1887. I would like to call them the brothers Grimm of Gothland. 
They began the actual work in 1831, continuing as long as they 
lived. Most of all it was the dialects of Gothland that they 
were interested in; and they built up such a fine collection of 
words and forms, local meanings of words, and turns of phrase, 
that now when the University of Uppsala is starting to publish 
a dictionary of the dialect of Gothland the Siive collections be- 
comes the chief source on which it is based. The collection, 
which was deposited in the Upsala Dialect and Folklore Ar- 
chives upon the death of P. A. Save, make up twenty octavo 
hand-written volumes of dialect material, and six folio volumes 
of folklore, etc. In the meantime much other material has been 
gathered; and all this is now also utilized in the present dic- 
tionary. The first number (hiafte) of the dictionary was issued 
late in 1936; the title is Gotlandsk Ordbok. P& Grundval av C. och 
P. A. Séves Samlingar. This number covers the words from 
aborre to férst, and is a book of 240 pages; the editor is Herbert 
Gustavson of Upsala, and the Publishers are A. B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln: it is planned to be completed (in five numbers) by 
1942. When a little more of the work has been issued the present 
writer hopes to review it. In the meantime he welcomes heartily 
the appearance of this work on the interesting and linguistically 
so important dialect of the Island of Gothland. 

G.T.F. 


Jan Spoelstra of Tjimahi, North East Indies, is the author of 
a very scholarly piece of investigation entitled De Vogelorijen in 
de Ijslandse Letterkunde (1938). It is a study of the outlaw in 
Iceland, as we find him in his cultural-historical background, in 
the Icelandic sagas, the non-historical literature, in the Middle 
Age histories and the later annals, in modern Icelandic litera- 
ture, and finally in later popular belief. The publisher of the 207 
page volume is H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V. Haarlem, 
Holland. 

G.T.F. 


In that excellent German series Sammlung Géschen appears 
Gotisches Elementarbuch by Prof. Dr. H. Hempel, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1937. There is a brief outline of the grammar, pp. 5-57, 
and quite a body of texts, pp. 58-128, with German translation 
and extensive notes. A Worterverzeichnis, pp. 129-136, with 
references to where they occur in the texts pat no definitions, 
completes the volume. 

F. 
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Attention will here be called to the following important 
works, the reviews of which have not arrived: A. M. E. Draak, 
Onderzoekingen over de Roman van Walewein. Haarlem: H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V. 1936, pp. 222; and H. M. Filas- 
dieck, Untersuchungen iiber die germanischen schwachen Ver- 
ben m1. Klasse, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Alten- 
glischen. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1935. Pp. 192. 


Volkssprache, Abhandlungen iiber Mundarten und Volks- 
kunde, sugleich eine Einfiihrung in die neueren Forschungs- 
weisen. Von Friedrich Maurer. (Frankische Forschungen 1) Er- 
langen: Palm & Enke, 1933. 135 Seiten. Von den 8 mit 21 
Kartenbildern illustrierten Aufsitzen des Buches sind 6 zwischen 
1927 und 1933 anderswo erschienen, einer ist eine Antrittsvor- 
lesung des Verfassers; “Sprachwandel und Lautgesetz” ist 
bisher ungedruckt gewesen. In einer Abhandlung wird die Stel- 
lung der Mundartforschung, deren Material die ‘“‘Volkssprache” 
ist, zu H. Naumanns volkskundlicher Unterscheidung zwischen 
“primitivem Gemeinschaftsgut” und “‘gesunkenem Kulturgut” 
behandelt, in anderen, die nie systematisch genug fiir eine 
“FEinfiihrung” sind: der Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde, der 
deutsche Sprachatlas, Wortkreuzungen, “‘die sprachgestaltende 
Kraft des Verkehrs.” 

H. Penzi 
University of Illinois 
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This distinguished volume provides a general foundation for 
all problems of language—the relation of language to thought, 
to the history of civilization, and to general culture; the struc- 
ture of language and the classification of languages. Special 
care has been taken to make all technical material thoroughly 
clear through accuracy of definitions and specific illustra- 
tions of general statements. Particularly noteworthy are: the 
clear introductory definition of language, the full treatment 
of phonetics, the novel and interesting discussions of parts 
of speech, grammatical categories and syntax, the material on 
etymology and linguistic method, and the final chapter on the 
history of the study of language. The book is practical both 
for undergraduate and for graduate courses in linguistics, 
and should also be of great value to anyone interested in 
the foundations and problems of language. 
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